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the minds of the people present as to what 
he It was piain, too, that while 
he admired his father’s musical genius, the 
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The clergy of the Diocese of Long Island 
are chuckling over what they regard as a 
good joke on their recently chosen Bishop, 
the Rev. Dr. Frederick It may 
be recalled that the recent convention at 
which Dr. Burgess was elected lasted from 
early morning until past midnight. Ballot 
after ballot was taken, and no clergyman 
had a majority. Finally, Dr. Burgess arose 
and made a motion to adjourn, 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I move 
journ. We've been here all day 
evening deliberating and voting 
ously and we're all tired and in 
for appropriate action Anything 
now will be only a makeshift, and we'll be 
sorry for it in the morning.” 

The motion was not 
balloting was taken up again. About three 
after Dr. Burgess's little 

was chosen Bishop of Long Island. 
Now his brethren declare that Dr. 
gess is neither “a prophet nor the son of a 
prophet."' No signs of regret have yet ap- 
peared over that midnight action, which the 
Doctor raised his warning voice against. 
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“The dream of my boyhood days,"’ ob- 
served J. Pierpont Morgan to a friend re- 
cently, “was to be a farmer and have the 
finest stock in the world—the dolce far 
niente of the farmer's life was my fancy.” 

“Well, you have your farm and your 
stock—to say nothing of stocks,"’ retorted 
the friend 

“Well, but IT am the man of all work, 
and haven't got the dolce far niente; and 
can't buy it either, big a price as I might 
be willing to pay for it.’ 
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Marshall Field, the Chicago dry goods 
merchant, hurried into the barber's chair of 
the United Express, on which he was a 
passenger. The barber, a negro, was aware 
of the identity of his distinguished patron. 
So he attended to the shave the merchant 
prince desired with all the skill and care 
at his command. He was rewarded with a 
substantial fee, and hastened to acquaint 
the other employes on the train with the 
fact. 

“That Mist’ Field is a mighty fine gem- 
man," he announced; “‘ just as nice a man 
as you'd want to meet. I've often been in 
his store in Chicago, you know, but, of 


course, I nevah met him socially befo’, 
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Justice McAdam of the Supreme Court 
has for years been known as one of the 
most painstaking of men, and one whose 
labors on the bench have been marked by 
an utter disregard of self. The latter char- 
acteristic was displayed in rather startling 
fughion some ten days or so ago. -He had 
been informed by physicians that an affec- 
tion of the mouth was cancerous, and that 
before long an operation, severe in its na- 
ture, would be necessary. Nothing daunted 
he went on with his work in court despite 
the inroads of the distase. Finally, one 
Wednesday morning, he felt that matters 
were coming to a crisis, and before going 
to court went to his physician, Dr. Buckley, 
for examination. The doctor told him to 
stop his work at once and go home imme- 
diately preparatory to being taken to a hos- 
pital for an operation. As the Justice left 
the physician's office, he remarked to his 
companion, Mr. Edward Jacobs, “ This is 
like a man going to his execution.” A mo- 
ment later, as the two walked slowly 
through the uptown street on.which they 


“four 
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duty is to them.’ He added, emphatically, 
that he would the doctor and go 
down town and hold court. 

lie could not te dissuaded from 
pose, and went on with his work every 
until the end of the week, suffering great 
agony of mind and body while doing 
At his work finished, every 
before him being of Then, and 
then only, did he consent to be taken to 
a hospital where an operation was per- 
formed It was late on Saturday when he 
settled the last case before him. Next day 
he was in the hospital where he since 
been 


disobey 
his pur 
day 


last case 


was 
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James J, Hill of railroad fame was stand- 
ing in front of the cigar stand in the Wal 
dorf-Astoria the other evening asked 
the man behind the cigars: 

“Does any ever smoke those 
thick cigars that in the round 
bottles?" 

“Oh, yes, Sir,”’ 
are very popular around 
but we don't keep them.” 

“T am very glad to hear it,” 
Hill. ‘ Neither do I keep them 
who I thought had regard for me sent 
me some the other day, and I didn't know 
whether any one ever smoked them or not. 
So I gave them to the chambermaid to deec- 
orate her room with." 
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Richard Herding Davis is to become a 
real farmer, or perhaps scientific agricult- 
urist. During the past week he has becn 
in New York negotiations for the 
pure hase of a farm in New Jersey. He will 
raise bulidogs, -poultry, Jersey cows, g . 
ef The new farm will 
be known as the Van Bibber Farm, named 
after the character which first brought 
him to notice This by the request of Mrs. 
Davis. 


to close 


course, vegetables 


the change the other night, 
party of friends dining with 
him sail: “ Dick, I sincerely hope you .will 
never don overalls when you go farming.”’ 
“Why not?" asked the author 

“Well, if that fact gets noised about we 
shall ¢ parade of young the 
avenue all wearing blue jeans.”’ 
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Charlies M. Schwab was totally uncon- 
scious of the veneration which he excited 
as he left the Civie Federation Conference 
with Senator Hanna last Monday. 

It was ail because there was an Arch- 
bishop in the building, and the benignaut 
expressior cn the clean-shaven face of the 
President of the Steel Trust led a group of 
typewrilists to mistake him for the prelate 
as he passed through the corridor of the 
building, with his black overcoat closely 
buttoned, concealing his secular garb. 

The c¢levator man told the girls that 
Archbishop Ireland was at the meeting in 
the rooms of the Board of Trade and 
Transportation, and when they hurried 
from luncheon they waited in the corridor 
to catch a glimpse of the ecclesiastic when 
he left the conference. > 

When the ruddy-faced steel magnate ap- 
peared arm in arm with the Ohio Senator, 
one of the typewritists exclaimed: 

“There he is! He looks like 
Kelly.” 

And with that, five devout Catholics rev- 
erently genuflected, and then hurried to 
the elevater to get back to their work, and 
no one spoiled their satisfaction by telling 
them of their error. 
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At the recent dinner of the Pennsylvania 
Society one of the guests, who was seated 
next to Augustus Thomas, the playwright 
and the President of the Missouri Society, 
asked Mr. Thomas why the menu cards 
designated the dinner as ‘‘ the annual fes- 
tival.” 

“ That's easy,’ said Mr. Thomas. “ The 
menu cards were gotten up by a Philadel- 
phia man, and every Philadelphia man who 
goes to an entertainment which lasts be- 
yond 9 o'clock at night regards it as a»fes- 


tival.” 
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The Rev. Dr. P. 8. Henson, who was re- 
cently called from Chicago to Brooklyn, 
was met by a friend in one of the big de- 
partment stores while doing some holiday 
shopping. 

* Good day, Doctor, what are you doing 
here?” he asked. 

Dr. Henson, who had been delayed for 
some time, replied: “I can best answer 
your question with the words of the text, 
Job, xiv., 14, ‘ All the days of my appoint- 
ed time will I wait till my change come.’"’ 
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cently, after a most picturesque care¢ 
being told One tale told of 
which also involves two well known Brook- 
lyn men about town. The two “ rounders" 
had been out all night and were “ broke.” 
They needed money. Both knew Heaney 
well, and were familiar with his peculiari- 
of the pair borrowed 50 cent 

and, going into a hardware store on Court 
Street, bought a pair of ice skates with 
the money. Then the two went around to 
Heaney'’s pawnshop Atlantic Avenue, 
himself was in charge As 
his custom, he showed recognition 
the visitors. One of the 
skates on the counter 

“How much?" asked Heaney 
ness-Nke way. 

“Twenty dollars,” returned 
rounders, without so much as 
eyelash 

Heaney 
book. 

“Twenty dollars on a pair of new skates 
a pair of old skates,"’ and he handed 

the money and the ticket without a 
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Gen. Louis P. Df Cesnola, the Director of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, is making 
a strenuous effort to prevent the return to 
Italy of the magnificent bronze by Biodni, 
exhibited at the Pan-American Exposition 
entitled ‘The Saturnalia."" As the 
work was merely a loan, duty was 
charged on it when the bronze was import- 
ed. Di Cesnola is encountering con- 
siderabie difficulty in inducing the Custom 
House officials to allow the splendid work 
of art to remain without the payment of 
duties, the value of the piece being more 
than $100,000, 

Gen. Di Cesnola 
Secretary Gage allowing him 
of the nine boxes 
bronze is shipped, but the authorities did 
not consider this order covering the 
ground exactly. They therefore wrote to 
the Museum Director, to his great 
ment, and to this effect: 

“Those Saturnalias of yours are 
possession, and you must get 
order before you can have them.” 
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“IT got called down in the New Willard 
the other night,"’ said Representative Sul- 
zer, “I absent-mindedly took a pipe out 
of my pocket and stuck it in my mouth 
without thinking. I promptly in- 
formed by an attendant that I'd have to 
put it away.” 

“Why didn’t you explain that you were 
an Englishman?’ asked Representative 
Fitzgerald 

‘IT would have done so,” said Sulzer rue- 
fully, “‘only the man who called me down 
was an Irishman.” 
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At a meeting of the City Committee 
the Citizens’ Union, held last week, 
tev. Dr. Huntington, rector of Grace 
Church, was among those present. One of 
the members of the committee presented 
the name oi a man for indorsement for 
Mayor Low’s Cabinet and proceeded with a 
perfervid indcorsement of his candidate's 
character. The gentleman whose name he 
presented, he said, could speak three lan- 
guages, was a graduate of a prominent uni- 
versity, ond his honesty and integrity of 
purpose would cause him to reflect great 


was 


® 


the 


credit cn his sponsors. 


“Why,” concluded the speaker, “ the man 
is so honest that he left the ministry! "’ 

Dr. Huntington led the hearty laugh that 
followed. 
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The other day several brokers received 
telephone orders to buy a certain stock, 
and notify Mr. Fish at a given telephone 
number. Calling up that number the re- 
sponse was -invariably, “Which one is 
wanted?’ Then followed this conversation: 

“How many of them are there?” 

“ Several hundred, large and small.” 

“1 want the head of the firm.” 

“ Oh, then, you want Col. Jones." 

“Col. Jones? No, I want Mr. Fish. Who 
in thunder are you?" 

“The Aquarium!” 
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James R. Keene is an omnivorous novel 
reader. When not engaged in some social 
function he passes his evenings in his 
apartment at the Waldorf reading some 
novel, finding therein release and recupera- 
tion from the cares of his always busy day. 
He usually reads a novel in two sittings. 
Recently reading ‘‘To Have and to Hold,” 
he was thinking over the trials and tribu- 
lations of the two lovers, while waiting 
his dinner in the café, when he was ap- 
proached by a broker, who began to talk 
stocks in broker fashion, finally concluding 
by the inquiry: 

“ How do you think they will turn out?” 

Now, Mr. Keene had not been paying the 
slightest attention to him, but had been 
thinking over the novel, he, would 


1901. 
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The Hon. William Cc. 
to a banker friend, who alluded to the lave 
sh style in which he entertains, said: 
{ have the money and can afford these 
nditures. They are one of my ways 
It is better to give em- 
alms. I believe it to be the 
duty man to spend as much 


s he ord, and to help trade along; 
then all will prosper.” 


Whitney, in answer 
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The 
best 
little 


athletic propensities of 
known bankers of New York City are 
pected those who know them 
only as guardians of many millions of 
funds. Edward Townsend, Cashier of the 
Importers Traders’ National Bank, is 
long-distance swimmer, and has 
taught many of his friends the art of navi- 
gation with a bathing suit as the only 
equipment. Granville W. Garth, President 
of the Mechanics’ National Bank, is a mem- 
ber of the New York Athletic Club and an 
all-round athlete James Curran, 
President of the City Trust Company, is 
one of the most expert hand-tennis players 
in the city, @nd Assistant Cashier C. T. 
Van Santvoord the Lincoln National 
Bank is an excellent hand at the same 
game. Frank V. Roe, Assistant Cashier of 
the Leather Manufacturers’ National Bank, 
is well known long-distance bicycle 
rider. Valentine P. Snyder of the Western 
National Bank baseball enthusiast, 
and for years has been Treasurer of the 
New York Baseball Club. 
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“ 


Some jolly young 
were poking fun at 
married, 

“What 
of them, 


women in sassiety "* 
Harry Lehr for having 
made you do it?”’ demanded one 
‘I could-not keep up with your fads any 
longer,’’ explained Mr. Lehr with humorous 
| raillery ‘So long as you required merely 
Anglomania and eccentric receptions I did 
not mind, but toward the last you made 
me stay out all night in the slums with 
nothing but impossible east side meals for 
refreshment—and the more dismal it was 
the more swagger you thought it. You 
know the rest. As between matrimony and 
indigestion I of course chose the least."’ 
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While George F. Baer, the President of 
the Philadelphia and Reading and the Jer- 
Central Railroads, was lunching re- 
cently in a down-town restaurant with 
other railroad officials, who, like himself, 
entered the field of railroad management 
by way of the bar, the conversation nat- 
urally turned on their former profession 

“There is not half the satisfaction in a 


sey 


of | salary check that there is in a big fee,” 


said one 

‘But fees are sometimes disappointing,” 
said President Baer. “‘ I well remember the 
day when the size of a fee and its prompt 
payment was of pressing concern to me, 
and in those days I had a wealthy farmer 
for a client. I carried through some in- 
tricate litigation for him, netting him a 
considerable sum, and was calculating the 
amount I could reasonably charge for in- 
creasing his bank account by what in that 
part of the country is considered a com- 
fortable fortune. I delayed sending him a 
bill, and one day he came to my office 

“*T have come to thank you for winning 
that suit for me,” the farmer said, and as 
he expatiated upon his gratitude it dawned 
upon me that he seemed to think I had 
served him out of friendship. 

“Well, before I could suggest that my 
services called for a fee, he said: 

“*Now I hope you won't feel offended if 
I show my appreciation by presenting a 
horse to Mrs. Baer. I've sent the horse 
around to your stable, so you can’t refuse 
to accept it.’ 

“No, I wasn’t offended,” 
Baer, “but to say I was disappointed 
would be a feeble way of putting it. I 
couldn't send the old man a bill after that, 
and so I put it down to profit and loss.” 

“It was a ‘horse’ on you,” remarked 
the facetious members of the little group 
of railroad men. 


added Mr. 
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It was on Tuesday morning last. 

A reporter had met Russell Sage just as 
Mr. Sage had turned off Fifth Avenue to 
Forty-second Street on his way to the Sixth 
Avenue station of the Manhattan Elevated. 
Mr. Sage, in reply to an inquiry as to the 
probability of any money stringency in 
Wall Street or elsewhere, had grown enthu- 
silastic on the subject. 

“It's all right,’’’ he said, emphatically, 
“There won't be any stringency. Why, the 
country was never so rich as it is at pres- 
ent. There is money everywhere—one 
might, indeed, say, in the language of the 
Street arab, that there is ‘money to burn.” 
In all my recollection [ never saw so great 
a supply of money and so well distributed, 
No,” he repeated, “there won't be any 
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money squeeze. 
money to permit of that,” 

At this moment the elevated station was 
reached, and Mr. Sage and the reporter 
each proceeded to the newsstand under the 
stairway to buy a newspaper. Mr. Sage, 
with his own hand selected a paper, price 
one cent—what one it was doesn't signify— 
and then, with a nod of his head to the 
newsdealer, he said: 

“TH owe you for that,” 

The newsdealer answered, ‘ Oh, 
aul right, Mr. Sage,” and smiled. 

And the reporter, who had paid for his 
newspaper, smiled also. 
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Dr. John McGaw Woodbury, the recently 
appointed Street Cleaning Commissioner, is 
considerable of an athlete. While coming 
out of a hotel a short time ago he came 
Very near being run down by a passing elec- 
tric car. After his narrow escape, the mo- 
torman hurled various oaths at him, though 
the doctor's danger had been entirely due 
to the carelessness of the motorman. In- 
censed at the man’s conduct Dr. Woodbury 
Jeaped over the iron gate of the front plat- 
form and gave the motorman a sound beat- 
ing. He was arrested, of course, but in 
court, the next day, was discharged with 
the thanks of the court. 
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Arthur Wilson, broker, may cor may ‘not 
be stoical when he loses the money of the 
other fellow or makes It, the market 
may be, but to his friends he is known to 
be peculiarly, even chivalrously, thought- 
ful when circumstances permit. But a 
few days ago his chivalry was strained to 
the breaking point 

Mr. Wilson frequents the 
affectionate but erratic family 
years he has been running 
things which have taxed his forbearance 
to the limit. No family but thia erratic 
one of his friend's would think of making 
ice cream in a flat. Recently, however, 
they have acquired the home-made ice 
cream habit. Mr. Wilson's fate led him to 
the place about the time the sarcophagus 
used in ite construction wa® opened. He 
doves not like ice cream. He was helped 
not wisely but too well. One taste and 
friendship hung in the balance 
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“ Friends,” he said, "1 hate carrotsa—it 
has been my fate to find carrots on your 
table four times out of five. Well, | said 
I liked ‘em-—cooked that way. Once I 
faced some home-made bread on your 
table, that would have made Napoleon 
quail-—1I said I Mked my bread like that 
One night when Mrs. Blank made choco- 


late in the fireplace and she observed that 


it was burned, | imperiled my immortal 
soul by saying I liked chocolate burned. I 
hate chocolate burned or otherwise I 
can't ‘pretend’ about this ice cream, 1 
feel that the time has come for me to be 
brave and speak, When I happen around 








here at dinner time, we'll go to that place 
on the corner for dinner. If they try to 
kill me there | will feel no hesitancy in re- 
sisting. The worm has turned 
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A number of years ago when Gen, Pat- 
rick A. Collins, now Mayor-elect of Boston, 
was a rather obscure lawyer, he volun- 
teered to act as attorney for a number of 
New England pilots who brought suits 
against the Philadelphia and Reading Coal 
and Iron Company for refusing to comply 
with the law regarding pilots for their coal 
steamers, it being charged that the cor- 
poration used its own pilots indiscrimi- 
nately at various ports Hie took the case 
without a retaining fee and won it The 
advertisement resulted in his being em- 
ployed in a large number of damage suits 
against New York corporations, and his 


success in securing verdicts Was so remark- 


able that he was advised by a friend to go 
to New York and open a law office 

His answer, characteristic of his birth- 
right, wus instantaneous: ‘I can make 
more money In New York by staying out 
of it.’ 
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Col, Clayton MeMichael, whom President 
Roosevelt has selected for the next Post- 
master at Philadelphia, is a man of con- 
siderable belt measure. Recently he sat in 
a crowded street car, when a number of 
women entered. Col. Mc Michael, with his 





customary illantry, arose, grabbed a 
Strap, and watched two women squeeze 
into the seat he had given up * There,” 
he said, turning to a friend, “1 ean do 
something you can't do. 1 can give my seat 
to two women 
® © ¢ 

A prominent business mun was recently 
treated by Dr. Cyrus Edson for a peculiar 
growth in his throat 

‘Dr. Edson seemed very much preoceu- 
pied at times," said the patient. “I was 


much surprised when | called upon him one 


day without being recognized. 1 thought 
it rather odd, having paid him a small 
fortune in fees, that I had to explain that 
] wished him to look at my throat.” 

‘Open your mouth,’ said the doctor, 

I did so, and the doctor seized my hand 
cordially ‘“*My dear Mr. X.,’ he ex- 
claimed ‘Really, | didn't recognize you at 
first! * 
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Mayor Patrick J. Ryan of Elizabeth, N 
J., the first Democrat elected to that office 
in that ancient city for many years, sat in 
his office, on Broad Street, the day before 
election A dark-skinned, sleek-looking 


young man was ushered in, Disposing him- 


self in a comfertable chair, he spread out 
his hands ang in a soft voice with a decided 
accent began: 

** Meester Ryan. you be the next Mayor 
of Eleez’, You canna be beet.’ 

There wus a pause, during which the 


caller observed the ceiling coniemplatively 


and Mr. Ryan observed him with an in 
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The strange young map 
continued: 

“The greata poet of England say: ‘ There 
is a tide in the life of men; if you taka in 
the flood lead on to election.’ I controlla 
that flood. { controlla the Italiana vote of 
this ceety "—striking his chest violently, 
“T sella you that vote for feefty dollar.” 

“Young man,” interrupted Mr. Ryan, 
“we do not buy votes in this elty, and even 
if we did, we would know that there are 
only six Italian voters in Elizabeth. I will 
give you three-quarters of a minute to get 
out of my office before I call a police- 
man,” 

The strange visitor rose languidly from 
his chair, bowed low, and, backing out of 
the office, said incisively: 

* No more it ees the age of romance, but 
the «bomination of fact and figure."’ 
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Senator Hanna, leaning on a cane as he 
walks, sauntered through the corriders of 


the Waldorf-Astoria with a _ serious, 
thoughtful face, and with little of the 
bonhommie that fermerly characterized 


him since the serious blow he sustained in 
President McKinley's death--a subject he 
avoids or averts in conversation. He was 
very earnest and very enthusiastic in the 
voluntary work in the cause of reconciling 
the conflicts between labor and capital that 
he announced at the recent conference 
would now be his life work. 

“| have now no ambition,"’ he declared 
the other night, characteristically balane- 
ing his hat between his two hands, “ than 
to do some good, memorable work in the 
cause of bringing capital and laber to- 
gether in such a good understanding that 
strikes will never occur, because each will 
be satisfied.” 
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Hishop Potter recently threw light on the 
unique position of J. Pierpont Morgan tn 
the conventions and general boards of the 
Episcopal Church. The Bishop was speak- 
ing to an assemblage of women at St 
James's Church, Maaison Avenue and Sev- 
enty-first Street, in behalf of the work of 
the Chureh Periodical Boctety, and was 
making the point that much church litera- 
ture was thrown away that the soclety 
could circulate to advantage. 

“IT used to throw convention journals 
in my waste basket,"’ said the Bishop, “ un- 
til one day I asked the daughter of the 
leading financial mind in the world what 
her father read. * Old convention journals, 
was her reply." 

After the laughter subsided one of the offi- 
cers of the Board of Missions remarked that 





the secret of Mr. Morgan's prominence in 
the councils of the Church was not his 
wealth, but his thorough mastery of the 
question of church finance and his famili- 


with the financial condition of every 
diocese and of every important church in 
terest “That is what comes studying 
old convention journals,” the gentle 
mun’s comment 


arity 


of 


was 
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lor some past there has been 


the Capitol at Albuny an o.. man who ped- 


years ibout 


dies fruit Some call him William, others 
Mike, and others still other names It 
makes no difference to him wnat he is 
called so long as he sells his fruit. One of 
his regular patrons was Col. Partridge 
soon to be Commissioner of Police of New 
York As Col. Partridge was coming out 
of his office, that of State Superintendent 
of Public Works, he encountered the old 
apple peddler. and was saluted thus: 

“And, Colonel I hear you are going 


away for good.’ 


Yes, Mike, | am going away, perhaps in 
a week 

“ Sure," he replied frankly, I'm glad 
of it.” 

In telling the occurrence later, Col. Part- 
ridge said that there was one thing about 
Mike, if he meant what he said, he wa 
the first one to tell him of it in so plain 
language ; 
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As Representative Lanham of Texas en 


tered a Washington Street car he tripped 
over the feet of a young woman, Her 
eyes flashed, and, without giving the Texan 
a chance to apologize, she delivered a 
philippic about his clumsiness 

* Madam," said the Congressman, as soon 
as he got a chance, “it's really your fault 
Your feet are so small that [ didn't see 
them You should get larger ones 

She forgave him. 
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Charles M. Schwab. President of the 
United States Steel Corporation, never 


seems to wholly forget the days of his early 
struggles—those when the wolf 
not only at the door, but right at 
throat He was walking up Broadway, 
companied by two other gentlemen, after 
attending a session of the National Civic 
Federation, when he saw respectable 
looking, middle-aged man standing 


days was 
his 


ac- 


a 
ata 


street corner reading the advertisement 
pages of a newspaper. 

“Looking for a job? asked Schwab, 
abruptly 

‘ Yes, sir,”’ was the brief reply. 

* What trade? 

*Stonemason, sir; but I can't work at 
that in the frost, so I'm just looking out 
for something else.’ 

**Good luck,”’ said Mr. Schwab, gripping 


workingman's hand, and then striding 
while the man gasped incredulously 
ten-dollar gold that 


the 
away, 
the 
his palm. 


at piece lay in 
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Hugh McLaughlin and several of his 
friends were chatting together in the Wil- 
loughby Street auction room the other day, 
when the turned to Mar- 
coni’s feat of sending a wireless telegraph 
message across the sea. 


“ There was a reporter in here to see me 


conversation 
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McLaughlin. “‘ He wanted to get my views 
on the subject for his paper.” 

“I dare say you gave him something in- 
teresting,’ said one of the group. 

“Well,” returned Mr. McLaughlin slow- 
ly, ‘I got right tn line with Marconi, any- 
way. I gave the reporter a wordless in- 
terview.” 
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R. R. Sheffield, the full-back, came up 
from Princeton last Sunday afternoon to 
address the West Side Young Men's Chris- 
tlun Association, His subject was the work 
of the Christian Association at Princeton, 
but in illustration of one of his remarks 
he told an Interesting anecdote of the foot- 
ball field. Fisher, the giant centre of this 
year's Princeton team, was unable to make 
the team at first, for while he had the 
requisite physique for a Hne player, he 
seemed to lack that essential element 
known in football parlance as “ ginger.” 

“ We could not understand this deficiency 
in him,” said Mr, Sheffield, ‘* until one day 
in practice a coach who had kept his eye 
on him noticed that he stopped and begged 
the pardon of his opponent for going at 
him tn such an enthuslastic fashion in one 
of the mass plays. Fisher's fault was dis- 
covered. He was too polite. He had always 
been very gentlemanly and courteous off 
the field, but on the gridiron there is not 
room for much politeness.’’ 

Fisher was instructed to play hard and 
clean and beg no man's pardon for it. He 


obeyed and made the team. 
ee ¢ © 
Like the majority of successful men, 


Charles Frohman, the theatrical manager, 
is a good judge of human nature and un- 
derstands how to find the persons he needs 
in his business. This is shown by a story 
Nold by the English novelist and play- 


wright, Anthony Hope, of an experience of 


his with the American manager. Mr. 
Hawkins—who ts Anthony Hope—had called 
upon Mr. Frohman in the latter's London 
office, which is oveF one of his London 
theatres, In the course of the visit Mr. 


Hawkins noticed a sign in the corridor out- 
side the door which read thus: “ No appli- 
cants for theatrical positions will be re- 
ceived in this office." 

“If you don't r 
inquired the novelist, 
ceive them?" 

" Here, 
tlously. 

“ Yes, 
cants are 

"Oh, 





ive upplicants here,"’ 
“where do you re- 
replied the manager senten- 
but that 
allowed here? 


well,’ said the manager with a sly 


sign says that no appll- 

















smile, ‘1 wouldn't give much for any one 
who allowed himself to be scared off by 
that notice,"’ 
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Julge Henry F. Howland at the dinner 
of New York city bankers caused a roar 
of laughter by ‘aying that the greatest 
thing in New England is Boston, and that 
the greatest thing in Boston is the 5 o'clock 
train for New York. The Judge uid that 
the Rev. Dr. Van Dyke was the responsible 
author of the witticism. 

ee ¢ 

They are telling about ex-Senator Fred 
Gibbs these evenings in the amen corner 
at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. As snow, like 
rain, falis on the unjust »s well as on the 
just, it snowed in the Ninth Ward one day 
lust week, and the walks were sleety. A 
strictly pious and overserious resident of 
that bailiwick, who has r ty times amd 
often been an admonisher of the sprightly 
ex-Senator, so the story goes, met Gibbs 
that day, as he was picking his way car 
fully along over the unstable footing of 
the sidewalk. The severe and upright con- 


stituent stepped and in 
this old one: 
The wicked 
Mr. Gibbs.” 
The 
way 
two when he 
He 
monisher 
“Ah: 
the ri 
footed!” 


solemn tones sprang 


stand on slippery places 


his 
or 


ex-Senitor bowed and 
onward. He had gom 
heard a dull thud behind him 
and locked. The solemn 


was sprawling on the 


picked 
but a step 
turned ad- 
pavement 
* exclaimed ex-Senator Gibbs 
not 





nd 
sure- 





rhteous are darned 


sO 


When 
ited a 





King FE in India he 


lived in 


Vis- 
who cave a 


the 


a 





famous y 


miles from Benares, 


few 


Apparently 





’ had determined to surpass himself 
a prophet for the the heir 
the throne, him 


as 
benefit 
for he 
to 


f 
of 


told 


to 
British when 
Victoria 


the 


other 
to 


Queen was die, when 
family 
(the 


to dic 


menibers of royal 
and lastly 
the 
Th 
would 


were die, 
himself 
Wales were 
f a Hindu 
worth mentioning but 
iis prophecies 
neorrect, but it 
on good aut*wority that the Prince 
believed The vogi declared 
Prince would never be 
that until 
edward 
would 


when he yori) and 


Prince of 
vaporings nalf-insune 


hardly be 
fact 


for 
naturally 
is stated 
if Wales 
that the 
Ising, and it is well 
Queen Victcria’s death 
was absolu ely convinced 
reign. It that 
this ounts for the remarkable change in 
his Maje disposition, which 
observed since he ascended the throne 
Prince Wales, he did not for Stat« 
affairs, because be was convinced that he 
the head of the State. Now 
in regard be- 
has been 


one curious 


turned out to be 
them 


known 
King 
that he never is said 
“ace 
ty's has beeu 

As 
ot care 
would never be 
that 
fore 


less 
man of 


his conviction 
his 


he is 


to dying 
ground- 
he is a 


mother 
anxious 
force and ability 


proved 


to show that 
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Vincent H. Perkins, the north 
town Supervisor hails from 
Kentucky, and has all of the Kentuckian’s 


for 
Chicago, 


years 


of 






love for oratory in a political campaign. 
While the machine leaders are behind the 
scenes setting up the pins and pulling the 


wires which will insure success on election 
day, Perkins is out in the limelight before 


about that a few days ago,’ remarked Mr the enthusiastic multitude, waving the 
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Star-Spangled Banner, invoking the mem- 
ory of the fathers of the republic and 
touching off barrels of oratorical red fire. 
He would walk four miles to make a cam- 
paign speech, and he is never so happy as 
when he is within reaching distance of a 
table supporting a pitcher of water and a 
glass and is able to say: “ Mr. Chairman 
and fellow-citizens,”’ 

One cold night recently the Supervisor 
was on his way home when he was stopped 
by an old colored man who claimed to be 
a constituent, 

“ Mist’ Pehkins,” he began, “you all 
knows its gettin’ pow’ful cold these heah 
nights, an’ I'm got my Wintah ov'coat in 
pawn. Couldn't you all lemme have $2 to 
wet It out?” 

Mr. Perkins realized in a moment that 
he was face to face with a condition, not a 
theory, and that the memory of the bare- 
footed patriots who bled at Valley Forge 
would not help a bit on that occasion, 
though invoked in his most masterly style. 
Therefore he temporized. 

“ Look here,” he began, “I don’t recall 
you at all. I don't believe you live in my 
district. What would I give you $2 for? 
Do you think I find my money?” 

The colored man and brother did not 
hazard a guess as to where Perkins “ got 
it,” but dropped his request for a tem- 
porary accommodation from #2 to a quar- 
ter. 

“But,” persisted the politician, ‘I don't 
see why I should give you even a quarter. 
I don't know you.” 

“ Mist’ Pehkins,” said the solicitor in 
amazement, ‘‘ you all don't know me? Why, 
I've Mstened to more'’n fifty of yquah 
speeches,"’ : 

“That settles it,” announced 
“you've earned the money.” 

And the quarter was handed over. 

@ ¢ @ 


Perkins, 


At the dinner given by the sculptors to 
Augustus St. Gaudens In the galleries of 
the National Arts Club the Rev. Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke, being called on to speak for the 
Church, remarked: 

“I acknowiedge that nine clergymen out 
of ten do not know the difference between 
a basso rellevo and a basso profundo 

e@¢¢ 
It is better to give than to reccive,"’ be- 
gan a clergyman the other day, addressing 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie as he descended the 
steps of the Lotos Club. 

Mr. Carnegie scented a petition for a 
donation, and as he makes it a rule to se- 
lect and investigate his charities for him- 
self, tactly observed as he passed: 


“TI have found that rule works both ways. 


I'll frankly admit that I have found great 
pleasure in receiving as well as in giving. 
I like to give, but in my own way—perbaps 








it is a selfish pleasure, but I can't help it.’ 
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Nat Goodwin was lounging in the smok- 
ing room of a London hotel with Pat 
Sheedy recently when Mr. Andrew Lang, 
the literary critic, stopped to greet the 
comedian The conversation turned upon 
matters literary, and before Mr. Lang de- 
parted he had made some allusion to Theo- 
dore Watts-Dunton, the celebrated pre- 
Raphaelite 

“What's Dunton?’ queried Sheedy, who 
was rather mystified 

“It's a gag from Weber and Fields re- 
plied Goodwin, sparing for time 

**T never heard it; how does it go?" 

*Why—Weber says to Fields Watts-Dun 
ton? And Fields replies, ‘You say it not 
right; don't say Watts-Dunton. 38 it so: 
Watts-Ditten! : 

A story is told of an elderly lady, very 
prominent socially, who, while riding in the 
elevator of a downtown building, asked the 
elevator boy to stop at the fourth floor. 
He forgot the request and landed her at the 
top floor of the building The indignant 
lady reprimanded the boy severely, and the 
boy replied: 

‘** Madam, I did not see you 

* Well said the woman, you are the 
first man | ever met who could not see a 
woman 

Edward A. Leland, one of the celebrated 
hotel keeping family of that name, for- 
merly a resident of this city and now a 
prospective candidate for Congress from 
his native place, Great Barrington, Mass., 
was in town early in the week, negotiating 
for the sale of the latest of his numerous 
inventions 

Said he “T am now sixty-seven years 
of age. Less than a year ago, through un- 
fortunate speculations, | was a poor man. 
But I believe it is never too late to mend. 
My wife used to say to me: Dear, stop 
biting your thumb. Stop thinking Go 
out and take the air and forget your 
troubles.’ I kept on biting my thumb, 
however, until I bit several valuable patents 
out of it Now wife and I are going to 
spend the remainder of our days as happy 
old people should 

Gen. Basil Duke of Touisville, Ky., is 
very absent minded and walks along the 
street, as one of his friends says, “as if 
he was searching for dollars on the side- 
walk It is even said that he has passed 
his wife in the treet without recognizing 
her. 

A short time ago Gen. Duke's son, who is 
a civil engineer, returned to Louisville Hie 
boarded a street car to go to his home 
Soon after his father got on the same car, 
and the young man rose and extended his 
hand Seizing it the General shook it 
heartily, saying: 

“How are you this morning, and how is 

o” 


your father? 
The loud laugh with which several of his 
friends, who were in the car, greeted this 
remark woke the General from his reverie 
sufficiently to recognize his son. 
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NE of the leading members of the New 
York bar, chatting of litigation over 
wills in Surrogates’ court, said: 
“The strangest will that was ever brought 
to my was that Mrs. Julia Ever- 
ard, a woman whose wealth and eccentrici- 
ties made her a subject for gossip for many 
years in Eastern Ohio, Though she died 
nearly a score of years age, her memory 
is still preserved through the agency of her 

peculiar will 

* Mrs. Everard lived in a flourishing vil- 
lage in Carroll County, Ohio. Her forefa- 
thers were the pioneer settlers of that 
part of the country, and through them she 
had inherited large tracts of land Her 
husband, who had died when she was still a 
young woman, had also been a wealthy 
man, and left her a large fortune. She 
never married again, and during the later 
years of her life lived almost entirely alone 
with a single servant and a few cats in the 
old family homestead. This homestead, by 
the way, was as gloomy a habitation as one 
could find in the Middle West, and all 
sorts of strange stories told about 
mysterious that could be 
from the highway flitting about the lawns 
Surreunding it, sometimes stealing 
through the rooms the windows of 
the old house 
“When Mrs 
of kin were 
young men 


notice of 


were 
shadows seen 
and 
before 


Everard died her only next 
two nephews, both bright 
and prosperous prosperity 
goes in that section of the country, As fewif 
the village where she lived had ever 
had any commerce with the old lady, and 
itwas known that she had not seen or in any 
Way recognized the existence of her neph- 
ews for many years before her death,*pub- 
lic the 
her 


she 


any in 


as 


interest contents 
was generally known that 


when it read 


ran 
for it 
left and 
before almost the entire population of the 
village, who ‘had the house 
after the funeral contents, 
those who expected the old lady's 
tricities live after her were 
way disappointed. As far as I can remem- 
ber the substance of the will was this: 

“ That her death entire estate, 
real and personal, was to pass to her 
nephew, Edward Noble, for life and to his 
after him, provided that he complied 
the following That 
lived in the single enjoyment of 
he must take keep his 
residence in the old family homestead; that 
upon every Christmas Day he to give 
a Yuletide dinner there, to which he was to 
invite all his friends and relatives, 
ly his cousin, Donald Hobart; further, 
upon the occasion of this Christmas feast 
he was to his guests with a plum 
pudding containing exactly twenty-one 
plums, no more, no less. Should it so hap- 
pen that the Christmas plum pudding con- 
tained more or less than twenty-one plums, 
even though the other conditions were ex- 
actly her to to 
her other nephew, Donald Hobart, upon the 
same conditions, If through the failure of 
his cousin, Edward Noble, to fulfill the con- 
ditions of the will, Donald Hobart should 
come into possession and fail on his part 
to fulfill the conditions enjoined, the tes- 
tator’s property was to be divided equally 
between her next of kin. 

* Now this wiii, unusual as it may 
seem, was drawn up in due legal form by 
a lawyer who knew his business, and as 
there was not a scintilla of evidence ob- 
tainable that Mrs. Everard had not been 
in her right mind when she executed the 
document, there was no contest over its 
peculiar provision, and Edward Noble came 
into the estate and started in to enjoy the 
fullness thereof. The first Christmas din- 
ner given by the new proprietor of the 
Everard homestead, despite the elaborate 
preparations and the lavish profusion of 
good things that usually bring Yuletide 
cheer was anything but a cheerful affair. 
An air of expectancy and apprehension per- 
vaded everything and cast a damper upon 
the spirits of all assembled. The question, 
* Will the condition be fulfilled?’ was the 
chief topie of thought and conversation. 


“The dinner itself, though a masterpiece 
of the culinary art, did not change the op- 
pressive atmosphere, and when the por- 
tentous plum pudding was brought in and 
placed on the board a hush fell upon all. 
Mrs. Noble had provided herself with a 
small silver plate in which were twenty-one 
indentures, and, with trembling hand, she 
drew forth the plums from the blazing pud- 
ding, laying them one by one in the plate. 
When every indenture in the plate was fi- 
nally filled, she cut the pudding up into 
small pieces to show that there were no 
more plums, and, finally, with a long-dreawn 
sigh of relief, exclaimed: 

“*The condition is fulfilled for this year 
at least.’ 

“Then the shadow faded away, and with 
probably the exception of Mr. and Mrs. 
Donald Hobart, every one present gave 
themselves up to the full enjoyment of the 
occasion. 

“The Christmas feast of the following 
year was much more cheerful than its fore- 
runner, as it had been demonstrated that 
the fulfillment of the peculiar testamentary 
condition was simple. The only person 
who looked forward to the festivities with 
any apprehension was Mrs. Noble, who, a 
few days before Christmas, had been com- 
pelled to engage a new cook. After think- 
ing the matter over, however, she decided 


high as to 
will, 
was 


haa one, 


crowded to 
to learn its 
eccen- 
in 


woulé no 


upon her 


heirs 
with 


conditions as 


as he 


long 


her estate up and 


was 


especial. 
that 


serve 


observed, estate was pass 


as 
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FORTUNE HUNG ON PLUMS 
IN THE CHRISTMAS PUDDING 


Sse 
Fire 


RAG 
and 
the 
de 


tc attend personally to the preparing 
cooking of the plum pudding, leaving 
other matters of detail to the new chef 
cuisine. 

As on the before, when it 
time for the serving of the pudding, 
Noble had placed before her the little 
ver dish with the twenty-one 
and when the flaming dessert 
before her she started take 
from the dish with a graceful 
‘Eighteen, nineteen, twenty,’ she 
There was a breathless pause 
sought for the twenty-first First 
cut the pudding up slowly, then, as no plum 
hove in sight, she hacked at it frantically 
and reduced it pulp, but all in 
vain—the crucial plum was not there 

“The pathetic that followed 
necessarily a part of this narrative, though 
by of explanation I will state that 
the new cook, not realizing the importance 
of each individual plum of the twenty-one, 
and tempted by the delicious aroma that 
arose from the pudding when she took it 
from the over, abstracted a single plum and 
ate it 

“The next Day Donald 
Hobart the happy possessor of the Everard 
fortune and the proud occupant of the old 
family homestead coming into 
the estate he had taken 
wife, bride assured 
that there was no failure 
which the of 
his by never letting the 
pudding. go out of her sight from the 
the plums were planted in its surface. 
little woman went to 
selected twenty large 
luscious plums. With 
prepared the pudding 
with scrupulous care inserted 
in its She remained 
kitchen pudding was 


year came 
Mrs 
sil- 
indentures, 
was placed 
the plums 
flourish 
counted 


to 


sweetly as 


she she 


soon to a 


scene is not 


way 


Christmas saw 


Since 
possession of unto 


himself a and his him 


that she 
the 


would sec 


of condition upon tenure 


estate depended 
time 
The 
market 
and 
she 


enthusiastic 


herself and -one 
hands 
by 

twenty- 


the 


her 
and, 


own 

one one 
just 
surface in 


the 


one 
until cooked, 
when 
and placed in a little nickel plated oven, 
could keep a watct dur- 
ing the first courses of the feast 

‘Asa consequence of the preceding year’: 
fatality family 


on 


which she ul eye 


and, as far as one was con- 


TIMES 


| again 


the 


she had it taken up to the dining room 
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distressing results, 
‘verflow of enthusiasm at 
the efforts of the 

who was absolutely confident that 
her pudding was infallible. She had equipped 
herself with a_ little platter of 
similar design to the one her pred- 
and when the pudding 
the 


there was 


this din- 


cerned, its 


not an 
de 


hostess, 


ner, nite bride and 


silver 

used by 
was placed 
plum 
ulling 
trill 


ecessor 
in 
off 


in 


her began picking off 


daintiest 


before 
the imaginable. ¢ 
little 


she counted 


way 
with a staccato 

‘ Ninetee 
chirruped, 
delightedly, 
her head 

** But what that There 
same little grove from which she had taken 
the last plum was another With a cry of 
dismay she dropped the fork to the table 
and reached forth with her fingers for the 
superfluous plum Picking it up she ex- 
amined it intently. There was no mistake 
; it, it whole plum, and 
the been broken In 


each plum 
her voice 
ty,’ she 


claimed 


‘Twenty-one,’ she ex- 


waving the plum above 


was in the 


real, 
had 


about Was a 


condition 


| 
| 


Twen- | 


} posac 


the midst of the tears of the hostess and to | 


the surprise and wonderment of all the 
guests her husband jumped to his feet and 
cried: 

“* Splendid 
has been broken again, and now the estate 
goes to the next of kin. Cousin Edward 
and I are the only next of kin. The prop- 
erty will now be ours, absolutely and un- 
conditionally, and, though have to di- 
vide it, there is more than plenty for both, 
and for my part | would rather relinquish 
one-half than have look forward with 
fear and trembling for the rest of my life 
to this terrible pudding and its twenty-one 
plums; to this skeleton of every Christmas 
feast Let us all rise and drink a 
the everlasting banishment from our minds 
of the pudding and its twenty- 


one plums.’ 


we 


to 


toast 


detestable 


seldom was 


real 


that 
more 


truthfully 
drunk with 


‘IT may say 


1 toast ever heart 


This abominable condition | 


| $25,000 or 


to | 


} dulces 


outpouring enthusiasm than the toast pro- | 


posed to the oblivion of the fatal plum pud- 


H 
ding 

How did it happen that 
twenty-two instead of twenty 
the last pudding? Well, it 
If anything 
dried will know 
fruit 


gether as to seem but a 


there were 
one 
this way: 


plum 


was 
about and 
that 
will be so stuck to- 
When 


they 


know 
fruit 
two piece 


you 
you 
of the 
single 
heat or moisture 
separate. That was 
this instance In select- 
Hobart had picked out 
nd unsuspectingly 


piece 
subjected to any 
urally swell and 
actly the 
ing the plums Mrs 
of these twin plums 
in the pudding 


case in 
one 


placed it 
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EXICO has commenced its Christmas 
celebration. But any foreigner would 
have to be told of the fact, for, the 

style of jollification that is going on bears 
slightest resemblance to the holi- 
season of either the United States 
Europe The American small 
feel lost down there at this 
year. With no sleds, no skates, 
occasion would not be Christ- 
mas, and even the firecrackers which are 
shot off with great liberality and the fire- 
works which are to be seen in all parts of 
the country would not make up for the 
lack those things that mark 
as celebrated in the United States 

gut the Mexican likes his way of 
brating best, and all the efforts which some 
of the resident foreigners have made to in- 
troduce the Christmas and other old 
customs have met with a quiet but deter- 
opposition. For nine days, begin- 
ning on Dec. 16, they give themselves up to 
a series of posadas—semi-religious, semi- 
profane. The last of these comes on Christ- 
mas Eve, and is a fitting climax to what 
has gone before. Then, with the exception 
of honoring all the saints’ days, they rest 
until the first of the year, when they again 
go about their regular duties. 


not the 


day or 
boy would 
time of the 


no Christ- 


of the day 


cele- 


tree 


mined 


From a picturesque point of view, Christ- 
mas loses nothing in Mexico. The “ po- 
sadas”’ contain as much fun and fully as 
much of religious remembrance as Coes th 
celebration in the United States. And, be- 
sides, there are nine days, or, rather, nights 
of them, which, for the children, is an im- 
provement over the single Christmas. 

The story of the “ posada" is a curious 
one. The word means an “ abiding place" 
or an “inn."’ The ceremony is derived from 
the journey which Joseph and Mary took 
just before the birth of Christ when, in obe- 
dience to the order of the Roman rulers, 
they made their way from Egypt to their 
old home so that they might be registered 
in the census which had been ordered. The 
representation of this journey constitutes 
the religious part of the “ posada."’ 


The expense of this ceremony in many 
houses is very great, and it is only in the 
homes of the most wealthy that all of the 
nine “‘posadas"’ are celebrated. In ordi- 
nary circumstances the members of nine 
families join together and one night's cele- 
bration is given in the home of each. Then 
the total cost of the entertainment is divid- 
ed among all. Besides this economy, the 
joining of the families of intimate friends in 
the one celebration adds to the pleasure of 
all. 

The ceremonies, night after night, are 
much the same though as Christmas ap- 
proaches and with it the climax of the en- 
tertainment, the costliness of the presents 
and the decorations increases. The cele- 
bration as given here would be impossible 
in an American home, but the way the 
Spanish houses are built—around a large 
patio with the doors of all the rooms open- 


Festival in Mexico 
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At night, about 8 o'clock 
the different families arrive. 
the zaguan, the covered 
the house, appears a_ burro 
back, dre in Oriental robes, wo 
man, a member of one of the families, who 
to represent the Virgin Mary 
her side, in flowing robes and carrying 
walks a man who is supposed 
Joseph The two travelers enter 

of the house It is 

have been traveling all 
journey to Judea and that they tired 
and in search of shelter. As they en 
ter the patio Joseph stops the burro at the 
door and knocks for admittance. As he does 
so he sings an old song which, freely trans- 
lated is this: 


In heaven's name 
I beg shelter 

My wife to-night 
Can go no further 


To this, in the same strange 
made the reply by some 
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easy 
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Regone from here 
This is no inn 
You may be thieves 
I know you not. 

Joseph again pleads for shelter in the 
same words. But it is refused him, and 
he drives the burro on to the next door. 
As he does so the members of the families 
who have gathered form a procession be- 
hind him, and, carrying lighted candles, 
fellow him as he moves from docr to door. 
At each of these he stops, knocks for ad- 
mittance, and at each he is refused, until 
the last is reached. There the same chant 
is sung, anil the same answer is made. 
Finally, out of pity for the woman, the 
door is opened and the two are sheltered. 

In this last room an altar has been 
erected, and before this all the members 
of the families kneel. Then they chant 
“The Litany of Loretto,’ and after pray- 
ers to the Virgin the religious part of 
the ceremony is ended. 

Once this is over the persons who have 
taken the parts of Mary and Joseph throw 
off their disguises, the burro is turned 
over to the servants, and the fun begins. 
First of all comes the breaking of the 
pinata, This is a huge earthen olla hung 
from the centre of the foom, and filled 
vith candies and fruits. But the odd dis- 
guises that the pirata assumes are as 
varied as its contents. The plainest of 
them are covered with cloth and fancy 
papers until it is almost impossible to tell 
what they are. The most elaborate ones 
are covered so that they are caricatures of 
human beings, of animals, ships, birds, or 
houses, When they are made to look like 
a human being the huge o#a forms the 
body, and is covered with a woman's skirt. 
A mask forms the face, and artificial hair, 
hands, and feet add to the resemblance. 

The breaking of the pinata is the part 
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This is kept up until the pinata is broken. 
When this part of the fun is over the 
presentation of the gifts begins 
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upon a 
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thing she 
Santa 
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agent—Grandma obtained 
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But she said must 
until Christmas Day 


night a being 


with it, Grandma admitted the 


you forget all 

about it 
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GIVE ME THE FABLES. 


folk-lore 
time, 


the old 


beautiful 


Give me fables, the 
Of ihe mythical 
When I dreamed that the 


before 


world was bright 


to climb 
knew 


And its hills were 
When 


easy 


Santa Claus came-lI 
lid 

quota of 
his sleigh 
amid, 


the wonderful Chri 


leave, 
my 


My 
And 


presents to 


bells jingled dreams 


On tmas Eve. 


fables 
‘rand me; 
that Santa 


Give me the Oh, never a doubt 


Puzzled ry 
We 


sist 
were certain 
without, 
And we 
Till mother came softly, and said; 
must 
For Santa wont come till you do.” 
Oh, that was a statement to make the flesh 
creep, 
So we tried hard to sleep 


was roaming 


laughed ir our infantile glee 


sleep, 


wouldn't you? 


Give me th> fables. Don't tell me our bliss 
Was wholly a fanciful thrill, 
For the morning brought proof of his visit, 
I wis, 
Though you may dispute if you will, 
The engine that tooted, the ball that 
threw, 
Till it landed the china amid— 
If santa Claus brougnt not these gifts to 
us two, 
Will you please just to mention who did? 


we 


Give me the fables. at 
best, 
Are the things that we label as real; 
Our gold endures not in the ultimate test, 
And fame is a mocker. we feel. 
But the cheer and the joy of the girl and 
the boy— 
Oh, Life, you have taught me this: 
While others may grasp at your shining 
alloy, : 
I will hold to the fable of—bliss. 
ALFRED J. WATERHOUSE. 


Gray phantoms, 


A Difference. 


One of the college weekly» papers makes 
the following comment on the difference be- 
tween football at Yale and Harvard: “ At 
Harvard a coach, being surrounded by 
‘literary influences,’ must cry, ‘ Pierce the 
line with fierceness, gentlemen!" At Yale a 
coach says, “‘ Dive into "em, you lobsters— 
dig in your toes, and sock it to ‘em!’” 





NEGLECTED FIELDS 
OF AMERICAN ART 


OME time ago, and even now to a less 
degree, it was the complaint of Amer- 
ican artists that the rich of this coun- 

try refused to buy canvases signed by 
sturdy home-lovers at New York or Boston 
or Philadelphia. The magic words that 
loosed their purse strings were “ Paris" 
and “ London.” It cannot be said that this 
state of affairs is yet remedied, but the 
long lane has had a turning, and the out- 
look is better than it was a few years ago. 
Americans are beginning to understand 
their artistic shortcomings, and try to rem- 
edy them. But the other side of the ques- 
tion has hardly been sufficiently aired. 
The American people may say, with consid- 
erable justice, “‘ You don't paint us!" The 
artists of the day pay little attention to 
picturesque phases of American life, some 
of them now passing rapidly, and destined 
soon to disappear forever. 
It is not necessary, of course, for an art- 
lat to demonstrate his patriotism by paint- 
ing only such scenes as are peculiarly 
American. On the other hand, if he is go- 
ing to paint genre pictures, why not turn 
to some neglected features of this country? 
When one comes to count up the artists 
who have painted pictures which are dis- 
tinctly American in subject which could 
not have been painted elsewhere, their 
number is surprisingly few. 
Of all picturesque phases of American 
life the most obviously National are those 
in which the Indian would figure. There 
is only one painter who gives us Indianfs 
Frederic Remington is par excellence the 
man of all men who has made permanent 
with his brush a passing and vividly pict- 
uresque phase of American life. 
With the negro but one artist is promi- 
nently identified, and that one is an Illus- 
trator- Mr, E. W. Kemble, of course, 
There are few, if any, other names which 
come mind at once when distinctly 
American subjects are mentioned. The 
fense might be made that Americans are 
not sympathetic models, and indeed it can- 
not claimed that they enter into 
spirit of the thing as do the Italians, 
instance. On this subject one meets 
anewer for every artist questioned, 
even an artist, however, has eyes 
everything, and, when allowances 
been made for temperament, it becomes 
evident that there good words to be 
said even for the New England farmer as a 
model. In asking various artists how sym- 
pathetic they had found their models 
why they had chosen to paint just the 
jects by which the public knows 
some rather interesting facts were 
out. 
To 
more 
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Remington He 
» is a historian 
all the phases of 
he depicts, are passing away. Some are 
even now gone. There is no limit to the 
possibilities of his field and, that he should 
stand alone in it while other Americans 
paint foreign peasant girls standing in the 
middle of foreign fields gazing at strange 
flowers, is remarkable, and a sorry com- 
ment on the originality of native artists, 
Mr. Remington had to paint Indians and 
cowboys and horses, because he ts so filled 
with the spirit of the West that he could 
never bring himself to paint anything else 
He appreciates what others in 
fields, recognizes on else's 
the picturesque 
admires afar off the modern 
back to broncos 
and red 


Indians, 


do other 


some one 
phases of city 
woman 


wild 


can- 
life, 
and 
men, 


vas 


turns 
white 


his and 


He has had a highly entertaining time in 
securing his models When he began his 
work the braves hungered for the scalp of 
the white man who worked magic Now, 
however, Indians are sophisticated, 
and, moreover, a legend obtains that the 
artist is a great white chief from Wash- 
ington, so that the days of Mr. Remington's 
adventures are over As to the cowboys, 
they are mtured and some of the 
artist's models have been men of refine- 
ment and artistic education. His chosen 
field has satisfied Mr Remington, and no- 
body has competed with him. Now, should 
any it would seem to 
be 

It might 
when Mr 
long ago, 
countries, 
boys, 


even 


good-: 


one desire 


too late 


to do so, 


not be out of place to add that 
went to Europe 
armies of different 
(for next to Indians and cow- 
soldiers interest this “ strenuous’ 
artist,) he found a sympathetic 
the German Emperor, who, 
presence, sent him 
every courtesy. 
being a prophet 
country, but 
find lesson 
appreciation of 


Next to the 
distinetly 
ment at 


Remington 
study the 


not 
to 


hearing of his 
for and showéd him 
Mr. Remington is far from 
without honor in his own 
American millionaires might 
in this little tale of foreign 
New World art 

Indian, the negro is the most 
American character. His treat- 
the hands of the artist fraternity 
has been poor indeed. The whole life of 
slavery has passed and left no record on 
contemporary art, Future generations will 
only guess what Uncle Tom's cabin really 
looked like. Moreover, all the older genera. 
tion is dying and young artists are losing 
their last chance to immortalize the ban- 
danna. 


Mr. Kemble, their sole prophet, says 
frankly that he would rather paint white 
folks, but the public won't let him. Mr. 
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Eastman Jolinson, the portrait painter, says 
that the negro always interested him, but 
that he has had no time for them. Miss 
MacChesney, who paints chiefly the Dutch, 
declares a like ambition, but cannot carry 
it out for reasons of health. Mr. Tanner, 
the American painter of negro birth, is 
recording his impressions of Lazarus rather 
than of Uncle Remus. 

Not that the negro seems to care. Mr. 
Kemble says, rather unexpectedly, that he 
has not found the colored people good 
models. They take offense, here in the 
North, and in the South they sre either 
superstitious or determined to dress up. 
Mr. Kemble has had adventures with out- 
raged “‘mammies" which rival in danger 
those of Mr. Remington with his Indians, 
and which were, at the time, probably even 
more trying to artistic suscept'b.litles, 

Unlike Mr. Remington, Mr. Kemble has 
not chosen his field because of all others 
it most appealed to him. He draws negroes 
because he was “ fatally successful in 
illustrating “ Huckleberry Finn,” and was 
forced by the popularity of his “ Jim" to 
cast his artistic lot with the colored race. 
What he would really like to do would be 
to draw the Dutch of old Manhattan. So 
the jolly, happy-go-lucky life of the South- 
ern colored folk has really no artistic friend, 

Yet another man whose favorites are his 
lesser-known children, is Mr. J. G. Brown, 
the painter of the street urchin. Every- 
body knows his ragged boys, and their at- 
tendant dogs. He, too, has chosen to paint 
seenes of American life which are passing 
away. Rags, he declares, are no longer to 
be found in all their perfection. Clothes 
have grown cheap since he first painted a 
bootblack, and found himself compelled to 
keep on doing it. 

Mr. Brown has always felt his strongest 
sympathies go out to the farmers, 
clally to the old folk, sitting by their stoves 

warming their feet and thinking of past 
days. He has secured some most pictur- 
esque models of this sort, and grieves to see 
them negleeted. He is almost equally en- 
thusi rs for the scenes of lower life Ih the 
elty. wants nothing better than the 
laborer on his way home, blue coat stained 
to a tint that delights the eye, brown coat 
as rich in shades as in dirt, and soft, 
ter-spattered hat. But this last 
not especially American. In 

Italian laborer who most 
the artist 

are few artists 

word for New England. 
art shrivels before the austerity of the 
country home Few, like Mr. Eastman 
Johnson, have cared to make studies of the 
life there, or that it is possible to put 
the spirit of art into the models. Mr. John- 
son, although his time is devoted almost en- 
to portrait painting, has made stud- 
ies for a picture on “ sugaring eff" the 
backwoods which rival, in their of 
the in Venice so at 
every art exhibition. @ 
there tendency 
Best clothes for the artist; one 
least, who was engaged to pose, 
long white hair to the “ convict clip" be- 
fore he considered himself fit appear; 
and old women will pull off the soft hand- 
kerchiefs about their necks and substitute 
memorial brooches of hair. If the peasant 
life of the Continent is more obviously pict- 
uresque, the people of the farms of New 
still have possibilities. The man 
hoe there is just as good as any- 
and he knows it, in his quiet and 
way. The dramatist 
long ago discovered this fact, and made 
cellent of it; but the artist has not 
who cared to show the 
England farmer as a picturesque type. 

Apropos of the austerity 
New England country, it 
a rather odd fact that 
found that the people of 
in Holland are more 
models than those of the 
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under modern conditions 
comes the 
in the modern city. The 
artists turn to the country quite 
naturally, but the younger generation, most 
of whom either are now or began as illus- 
trators, find much to attract them in the 
life of a city like New York 

Mr. W. T. Smedley, 
traveled around the 
that the 
Grant's 


per- 
relation of 
art to life 


school of 


for instance, has 
world and yet declares 
view of upper New York, opposite 
tomb, from the Jersey shore, 
the most picturesque he has ever 
believes that painters should conce 
selves with their own countries 
own times. A man may go abroad and pro- 
duce something that, to the superficial ob- 
server, will be just like the life there, but 
Mr. Smediey holds that the soul of is 
missing. 

To this younger school, 
New York, with their 
kaleidoscope of different types, is rich 
field. The American woman suppl'es, in 
herself, a study of no inconSidcrable mag- 
aitude. The American woman, however, is 
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bound to attract all the attention necessary, 
if given sufficient time. 

Mr. Gibson presents her to an admiring 
world, although he has no theories about 
her type as models, 

“I just draw them,” he says. 

Since so much has been saki regarding 
the models of this artist, it is worth ncting 
that he cares very little who poses for 
him, and constantly employs differert peo- 
ple. Mr. Remington, on the contrary, works 
with as few as possible. There are rumors 
which are exceedingly impolite, to the ef- 
fect that the American society woman, 25 
a class, is not quite as good looking as the 
great typewriter sisterhood, so Mr. tiibson 
must stand, not as the artist of a class, but 
as the high priest of the American woman 
in general, as capable of anything that is 
attractive. 

For the east side and its vast ; ossibilities 
there is little to record. The people are 
foreign, but the conditions of tife are pe- 
culiar to this country, so this woula be a 
fine field for the right man. For the right 
man, mark! He who would lay unhallowed 
hands on the life of the poor deserves one 
of those punishments which Gilbert's Mi- 
kado described as “ something humorous 
with boiling of! in it.” One or two young 
artists are drawing types of the tenements, 
but the hope of this district lies in the 
young men who arise from i'. Some of 
these, unhappily, have gone wstray from 
this field, but there are a few, not yet 
known, but working patiently ‘or recogni- 
tion some day, who may yet shaw the world 
the heart of the most complex distiict tn 
America, 


Sudden Fad for a Horses’ lorses’ Portrait. 


HIRTY-FIVE years ago the horse 
7 Dexter suddenly astounded the world 
by his historic breaking of all rec- 
ords in trotting, and with the perform- 
ances of others of the same get estab- 
lished the fact that Rysdyk's stallion 
Hlambletonian 
race of invincible 


was destined to found a 
trotters, Men traveled 
thousands of miles merely for the chance 
of getting just a glance at the great 
horse through the narrow, grated win- 
dow in his jealously guarded stall at 
Chester, N. Y., which they could do only 
after undergoing a careful scrutiny by 
Rysdyk himself, the eccentric and suspi- 
clous owner of Hambletonian, from his own 
private place of inspection in the stable, 
An artist named Wright succeeded in ob- 
taining the consent of Rysdyk to the pos- 
ing of himself and his great stallion as 
subjects for an oil painting. The result 
was a picture so true to life and character, 
both as to Rysdyk and Hambiletonian, that 
Rysdyk was delighted with it, and bought 
it of the artist at the artist's own price 
Subsequently a New York picture publish- 
er obtained permission of Rysdyk to have 
the painting reproduced in lithography, 
and copies of it made for sale. The work 
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R. RAYMOND HARRINGTON of the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory about to give to a waiting 

world the first and last of the Mohicans 

He is about to reveal the elements of their 
Christmas dinner 1599, 

One day, not long ago, Mr. Harrington 
went prospecting about thirty miles away, 
place known to the well-informed as 
Armonk. It lies in Westchester County. 

To begin with: The-top layer of Indian Is 
not the layer with which arch gists 
start. Under a ledge deep in the primeval 
of Westchester there dwelt in 
1’) a sub-stratum of Indian which was by 
discreditable to Westchester 
After a little scientific scratching 
Harrington discovered their garbage 
Now given: A family garbage heap 

man deductively inclined tell 
family complexion was; 
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County. 
Mr 


can 
prevailing 
family was blonde 
in disposition, and almost 
his polities and religious denomination. 
A analysis of the Indian 
bage pile has proved the family to have 
had large appetites, has proved that the 
family relations were and of affeec- 
tionate character, and discipline 
maintained. 
All of these 
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things are proved Ly tne nhum- 
of oyster shells found 

The fifteen miles away, 
Indians not good-for-nothing 
who went down to the sea and filled them- 
in selfish manner, forgetting the 
folks at home Instead, they the 
quaws down with gunny sacks fetch 
enough to go ‘round This proves 
devotion. Also, that there was per- 
the squaws delivered 
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Harrington will prove that the middle 
of the Mohicans observed Thanksgiv- 
ing. Turkey are prevalent in the 
garbage pile, and they picked. 
The superstition about the wishbone evi- 
dently came later, because they are found 
in Westchester County, intact. It may be 
they had no nail on which to hang it in 
the kitchen to dry. Nails, too, came later. 
Hence, there were no facilities on which to 
hang this particular superstition. 


bones 


are closely 


The first family under the ledge in West- 
chester seems to have been a ‘uestructive 
lot. During their administration th 
fell to decay and lost its original architect- 
ural beauties—if it ever had any. 

After that first family came a stratum of 
sand, This was providential, as disinfection 
was needed. This was a preparation for a 
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was excellently done, and the lithographs 
had a large sule throughout the country. 
Twenty-five years ago this picture was @ 
familiar sight not only in 
public places, but in every count 
It was particularly plentiful in 
County, the home of Hambletonian. 

For years there was not a farm vendue 
or,a public auction In that county at.which 
one of these lithographs of Rysdyk and 
Hambletonian was not among the “ other 
articles too numerous te mention,” that 
were offered for sale, its genuineness al- 
ways attested by the fac-stmile autographie 
indorsement of it by Rysdyk himself that* 
appeared in the lower left hand corner. 

Hambletonian was dead then, and Rysdyk 
was dead. The memory of the great “sire 
of them all" was dimmed in the minds 
of horsemen by -the deeds and fame of 
his living progeny. The lithographs of the 
“old horse,"’ and his owner gradually dis- 
appeared, and the picture has been scarcely 
known by this generation of lovers of the 
trotting horse. 


tavern. 


Two or three months ago, however, tn- 
quiries began to be made of old-time 
Orange County horsemen by others in New 
York and elsewhere as to where copies of 
the Wright painting might be obtained. 
What renewed the interest in the matter 
is not known, but it ts undoubtedly due te 
the greatness developed this year by 
Cresceus and other lHneal descendants of 
Hambletonian, and the consequent refer- 
ences to this great progenitor that have 
been printed more in detail than has been 
done in years. 


The result has been to amaze ail whe 
have gone about expecting to pick up copies 
of the picture for the asking. Not a fugi- 
tive copy can be found, and even the offer- 
ing of a price for one that many a good 
artist would bé glad to accept for an oil 
painting from his easel has failed to un- 
earth any of the one-time numerous prints. 

The original painting is In the possession 
of George Andrews of Chester, whose 
father was Rysdyk's secretary, and came 
into the possession of the painting when 
Rysdyk died. T. 8S. Durland, who loved 
the crack Speedwny trotter Page, has a 
copy that once belonged to J. C. Howland, 
™ G. Baldwin of the Howland House, 
Chester, has a copy, which is unique as a 
Hambletonian relic, the frame being deco- 
rated with a pair of Shoes worn by Ham- 
bletonian when he died, the shoes having 
been “pounded out” by Sam Wilkin, the 
Chester blacksmith, who alone shod the 
“old horse" for many years. 


What has become of all the pictures of 
Rysdyk and Hambletonian that were 
f0 common about the country is a,mystery, 
but they disappeared, and the print 
is now so much of a rarity that collectors 
deem it worth their while to send searchers 
through the for of it, with 
authority to pay for them many times the 
original price. 
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complete renaissance which took 
place after the white man came along It 
is recorded that Pocahontas: married a com- 
monplace foreigner of some means who was 
over in America in search of title, and 
thus re-established some of her ancestral 
glory. Somebody who had made a foreign 
alliance.evidently came along and re-estab- 
lished residence in Westchester County at 
the same old stand 

Then began 4 rehabilitation*of the family 
palace. ‘The old hole under the ledge 
out a litthe—not enough 
generations, however, 
Mohicans moved in 
evident as yet to the 
science whether they moved 
the first of May or September. However, 
there abundant proof that the fellows 
who moved them were as capable as those 
whom we have 
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is not 
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moving, in that 
was not at all 
The dining-room 
sard roof mounted 
fat legs, and of 
crete about it; yet they managed to chip the 
corners off that. 

There every that this 
family was in touch with civilization, 
seems kind 
The bowls the 
larger than a 
Showed that 
much about 
things 
think what 
one had introduced 
warden 
“he physiognomy of these last of the 
may | largely inferred from 
The marks of their teeth 
fully cherished pipestems at 
of Natural History, indicate 
as undershot as a bull pup. 
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All 
nificently 
Mr. Harrington. 
made the baskets and the soup ketttles, 
and painted the Indians and spread the 
skins upon the bedroom floors and put the 
cooking stove up against a log, and resur- 
rected the garbage heap, clear back to the 
founders of the family, and he made the 
grass to grow above the house. All—all is 
there—except the original odor; that is lett 
to scholarly imagination, 
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Mr. Larrabee in the House Gallery 


(a 


ASKED Silas Larrabee what had im- 
pressed him most he had watched 
the operations of the National House of 
Representatives from his in the gal- 
lery. 
“ ‘They 


as 
seat 


need megyphones,’’ he promptly 
replied. ‘* You can’t hear more'’n one word 
in ten that the statesmen down there on 
the floor is sayin’. You can see ‘em workin’ 
their jaws and pawin’ the air; but why 
they're doin’ of it you don't know without 
you're an awful good hand at guessin’. 

“Fust day [ was up there a feller with 
gray hair and whiskers got up with a lot of 
paper in his hand and began readin’ some- 
thing to the House. Once in a while he'd 
Shake his forefinger at the Speaker and 
now and then he'd thump on his desk with 
his fist. 

“* Who's that?’ 
tin’ next to me, 

“* Galushy Grow,’ says he, ‘ Repersenta- 
tive at Large from Pennsylvany.’ 

** Well,’ I, *‘ what to be 
matter with Galushy?’ 

“*Danged if [I know,’ si he ‘He's 
sayin’ something about the Constitution, so 
fur's I can make out.’ 

“*Is he for it or agin it?’ 

“*There's where 
he 

“Galushy spoke for risin’ an hour, 
never found out what he was talkin’ 
until the next day I seen a plece 
paper about it. Seems he was talkin’ 
the Philippines. He might 
readin’ Deuteronomy for all I knowed. 

“Now supposin’ the Honor'ble Galushy 
had used a megyphone, every word he said 
would have been heard by everybody in 
the House. Mebbe they was something in 
his speech that was worth listenin’ to, and 
mebbe they wasn't. But we'd have knowed 
all it if he had shouted it 
through one of them things sech as we had 
on the schooner Sewsan E. Nash. Wouldn't 
surprise me bit if they was parts of 
that ere speech that was deservin’ of what 
the papers call ‘loud and long-continued 
applause’ and other parts that was meant 
to move the audience to but they 
wasn't no applause and they wasn't nary 
a tear upstairs nor down, because nobody 
couldn't hear nothin’. 

“They is repersentatives who don't have 
no trouble making folks hear what they 
say, but, gener'ly speakin', accordin’ to 
what I've heard them say, that’s toler'ble 
well acquainted with the way things goes 
up there, they’s mighty little of all that's 
said in the House of Repersentatives that 
ain't jest the same as throwed away. 

** Seems sort of funny, when the idea fust 
strikes ye, to think of statesmen bellerin’ 
their paytriotic sentiments at ye through a 
megyphone, but if any of the Websters and 
Clays and Blaines of our time is so weak 
in their lungs that they can’t make folks 
hear their eloquence, speakin’ in the nat- 
ural way, 1 don't see no reason why they 
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Sé seems the 
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but T 
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about 


have been 


about at 
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E have been hearing a good deal 
lately about the so-called ‘ under 
World,’ and the *‘ World of Graft,’ 

said a Wall. Street man the other day, 

“but there is one particular kind of * graft- 

ing’ and a certain coterie of ‘ grafters’ 

that I have never seen described in print. 

Only the very wealthy men and the most 

prominent business houses of the city are 

fomiliar with this class, and their methods. 

The general public never hears of them, or 

only at rare intervals at any rate. 


«< 


“T refer to the group of men—and their 
number is larger than one might suppose—- 
who make their living year in and year 
out by soliciting subscriptions for various 
objects, usually of a charitable nature, and 
who receive their pay in the shape of a 
commission on the amount subscribed 
through their efforts. These men must not 
be confounded, on the one hand, with the 
large body of canvassers who are sent out 
by concerns of one kind or another to 
secure legitimate business, or, on the other, 
with the out-and-out swindlers who are 
now and then arraigned in the police courts 
for obtaining money on false pretenses, 
The kind of ‘ grafters' I have in mind are 
always mid-way between the two extremes 
just mentioned, and although they may 
sometimes approach dangerously near to 
the latter, they do not often make them- 
selves criminally Hable. 


“Tt is only in an enormously wealthy 
city like New York that such an occupation 
could be followed with success, and the 
development of this form of canvassing 
into a ‘business’ is probably due to the 
great number of more or less philanthropic 
institutions dependent upon charity for 
their support, which the metropolis shel- 
ters. : 

“The solicitation of funds by letter is 
no longer an effective method of reaching 
‘found in the fact that, within the past 
few years, many of them have found it 
advisable to make use of a sort of de- 
tective bureau, which undertakes to keep 


us 


HE SUGGESTS THE USE OF 
MEGAPHONES BY STATES- 
MEN ON THE FLOOR. . . . 


shouldn't megyphone their speeches 

“Another thing that's come _ into 
mind as I've been browsin' round the C 
tol is that the more I of the doin’s 
what they call the minority the 
of Repersertatives the more ashamed I feel 
that I ever voted fhe Democratic ticket. It 
ain't nothin’, it don’t mean nothin,’ and it 
doy’t know nothin’. 

“If I was a member of the House ld in 
terduce a resolution something like thi 


ipi- 
see of 


of House 


Whe reas, Nobody don't git no good out of the 
presence in this hall member who 
elected te represent alleged Democrat 
Party in that cre body 
That all sech 
excused 
this 


of was 


the 


members ought to be 
ym further attend! 
House Rep- 


Resolved, 

hereby 

meetin’s 
ersentatives, 

“What be they there for, anyhow? 
don't stand for nothin’; they don't have no 
influence; they don't render no service. I'd 
pay ‘em their wages regular every week, 
same's [ paid the Republicans, but I 
wouldn't have ‘em loafin’ ‘round Washing- 
ton. 

“They's about 160 of ‘em, 
That's pooty big lot If they was 
‘statesmen they could do a pile of 
notwithstandin’ they consider’ bly 
numbered by tother side. Or if they 
few of ‘em toler’bly well stocked with hoss 
that the rest of ‘em was willin’ to 
foller, it would be all right to let "em stay 
here. But when you come to size ‘em up 
jest as they be, what airthly reason can you 


is Ir 


of 


honorable 


They 


tell me 
all 
good, 


out- 
a 


they 
a 


are 
was 


sense, 


find for lettin’ ‘em have seats in the House } 


of Repersentatives? If they was a way to 


do it I'd git rid of ‘em 

“ They 
the Democrats that’s in the House is stand- 
It is that they ain't got no brains, and 
that it is jest they ain't got none, 
because it wouldn't be right and proper 
for a Democratic Congressman to 
thinkin’ for himself. The thinkin’ was done 
by a howlin' mob down to Kansas City 
Don't make difference about what's 
happened the last Democratic 


is one broad proposition on which 


in’. 
as well 


do no 


no 
sence 


| tional Convention, the dogmies of that con- 


vention is  bindin’. Every one of them 


\ dogmies has been weighed in the balance 


and found wantin’. The whole country 
knows they never was no sech foolishness 
born into the world as was put forth down 
to Kansas City. 

‘These ere 
krows it as well 
that don't make 
durn fools,’ says they, 
ourselves, We've got to stick to that ere 
piatform—got to keep bein’ fools till 
we're sot free by another Democratic Con- 
vention.’ 

“The world moves, but they can't take 
no notice of that. The second year of the 
new century will begin tn jest a few days, 
but they ain't supposed to know it; they 
stcpped all their watches and clocks in 
1900, and they won't do no more tickin’ 


till 1904, 


Democratic Congressmen 
anybody Sut 
difference. * We're 


‘but we can't help 


as else. 
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| “I've larned one thing sence I come here, 
and that that I was mis- 
} taken when I used to think that what they 
eall the ‘ Reed Rules’ was all wrong. Jeru- 
what would they wasn t 
to choke off wants 
talk when ain't 
ay, and fellers wants 
bicek legislatian 
“ They's awful 
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no way 
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without 
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House; so they have out 
little two-for-a-cent things 
it that they ain't 
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three au dozer 
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how 
half of 


two or ora 
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gentleman from Nebrasky sets 
He's showed the galleries that 
a statesman that git off 
gvard play new-fangled tricks 
on him. 

“Mebbe 
will ask the gentleman from Minnesoty 
yield, they « ask half a 
more feol questions. Then the resolution is 
Read the story The Congres- 
sional Record next day, and it reminds ve 
of one of them debates in the East Ogun 
quit Philomathean Society on a proposition 
that the Secretary to 
chase a new bottle ink, that 
janitor be authorized to git a damper put 
in the funnel of the air-tight 
that the Executive Committee 
to find out how much it would to 
put a mat in the entry folks could 
have something to wipe the mud off their 
feet with 

“TIT notice 
that’s got 
House, they fix a time when 
vote on it Hanged if I how 
ever got along in the days when they 
couldn't do that. I was speakin’ to a 
member of the House about it yesterday. 
‘ How was it in them days,’ says I. 

“* Pootty bad,’ says he: ‘them was the 
days when the jawbone of the ass was a 
big thing. Many a good plece of legislation 
went down before it. We give it a chance 
to show itself nowadays, jest as a matter 
of accommodation, but it don’t amount to 
nethin’ no more.’ 

“They’s another thing that struck me 
pooty forcible. The House Repersent- 
atives ain't what you'd call an awe-inspirin’ 
body of men. If you look at it from the 
gallery it don't make you feel nothin’ like 
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what the Senate makes you feel 
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Washington don't seem to 

of the House very high 
leaders. A Senator is some punkins, but a 
Repersentitives don't count for much here 
until he gits a reputation tepersentatives 
don't seem to be like the prophets we read 
about that ain't without honor save in their 
own homes. Have to turn it tother end to 
for the Repersentatives. He's big at home, 

to speak of here until he's 
the of his deestrick 


in electin’ him member of 
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Congress 

‘I used to think I'd like to be a member 
of the House, but if the nomernation was 
offered me now I ain't awful sure I 
wouldn't ask ‘em to take somebody else. 

“If I ever do come to Congress, though, 
you'll see me fetch a megyphone with me. 
If Silas Larrabee ever makes a speech in 
Congress folks will know what he's talkin’ 
R. W. WELCH. 
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was a 


80 


about 
Washington, Dec. 16. 





its patrons informed of the real nature of 
the various subscription enterprises which 
employ solicitors. A sign conspicuously 
displayed is used to warn canvassers whase 
business men. Almost every well-known 
man of large means receives dozens of such 
letters in the course of a week. Even if 
he were disposed to give his financial aid 
to all these applicants, he would lack the 
time to investigate their worthiness and 
their respective merits. So the custom has 
grown up, even among certain of the better 
known charities, of employing agents of 
good appearance and persuasive tongue to 
personally approach the men of plethoric 
purse and secure their signatures to sub- 
scription lists opposite as many figures as 
possible. 

“In cases where the object for which 
money is asked is particutarly deserving, 
and the appeal is likely to meet with a 
ready response, the commission paid the 
canvasser i, of course, small, sometimes 
as low as or 3 per cent., but usually 
not less than 5. 


9 
Salaries are rarely paid 
these men, for the reason that the uncer- 
tainty of their reward when on a commis- 
sion basis furnishes a necessary stimulus 
to persistent effort. The amount of the 
commission becomes larger in proportion to 
the difficulty of unloosening the purse 
strings in behalf of the particular object 
In need. 


“In the case of certain schemes, which 
are organized under the guise of charity for 
the enrichment of some ‘grafter’ of in- 
fluence, the canvassers often become such 
an important factor in the game that they 
receive anywhere from 25 to 40, or even 50 
per cent. of the subscriptions, 

“A good ‘front’ is one of the first requi- 
sites of these ‘ grafters."’ So many of them 
wear high hats and long coats that this 
may almost be considered their uniform. 
Such attire, together with an air of ex- 
treme dignity and importance,-is relied 
upon to get them past the various barriers 
in the shape of office boys, confidential 


clerks, and private secretaries, with which 
so many wealthy men have found it neces- 
sary to surround themselves. They always 
Insist on seeing the head of the firm ‘on 
personal business,’ and if this does not 
succeed as an ‘Open Sesame,’ the unim- 
\ pressionable employe who bars the way is 
given a crushing glance and informed: 

“*{f come from Mr. —, or ‘Gen. —,’ men- 

tioning a well-known name. 

‘The exact connection of the man whose 
used with the matter in hand is 
not always made yery apparent, but it 
usually serves to gain the canvasser a 

hearing. Then comes the ‘fine work.’ Most 
New York business men crowd a great 
deal of labor into a few hours, and conse- 
| quently an interruption of this kind is 
quite apt to find the moneyed man, whose 
mind is occupied with important matters, 
impatient to get the interview over with. 

“ Mr. Canvasser knows human nature and 
can ‘size up’ his victim in an instant. 
He loses no time. He is eloquent but brief. 
A subscription list is ldld before the busi- 
ness man and he sees the signatures of 
other men whom he knows personally. 
There is a strong impulse to sign his 
name, put down the lowest figure that 
eatches his eye on the list and be rid of 
his caller. In a considerable percentage 
of cases this is exactly what happens; the 
busy man pledging himself to give, without 
taking the trouble to find out anything 
about the object for which the money is 
asked. 

“It oftens happens that a canvasser of 
agreeable presence and good judgment will 
win the confidence of a number of wealthy 
men to such an extent that he will get 
what he wants whenever he calls, if he 
does not make h‘s visitsetoo frequent and 
has a plausible story each time. In this 
way he establishes a ‘connection’ similar 
to that of a salesman, and becomes in 
consequence a more valuable man in his 
* business.’ 


“The best proof that business men often 
allow themselves to be beguiled into giving 
money to schemes of doubtful standing is 
schemes will not bear investigation that 
they are on unprofitable and perhaps dan- 
gerous ground. This latest development 
has caused great indignation among the 
‘ grafters,’ and it is understood that *‘ busi- 
ness" has suffered in consequence. 

“ Although these men distrust each other 

» 


name is 


| 
| 
of them once sald to me: 


for the most part, they are bound together 
hy ties of mutual interest, and the ‘ smooth- 
est ' members of the profession form a sort 
of close corporation. The news of a ‘ good 
thing’ travels with great rapidity in this 
little circle. 3 

“A committee which undertook the rais- 
ing of a fund for a public object not long 
ago, decided to employ a few solicitors on 
a small commission. One or two men were 
Started out at first, and the matter was 
not advertised at all, but within forty- 
eight hours avplicant# for the same kind 
of work began to appear at the rate of 
eight or ten a day. In all probably thirty 
or forty presented themselves who had had 
previous experience and who showed every’ 
evidence of being clever men in their own 
peculiar vocation. 

“IT have met a good many of these fel- 
lows,"" continued the Wall Street man, 
“and must admit that personally many of 
them are entertaining chaps, and appear 
to be good fellows. They come from all 
sorts of professions and walks in life and 
have, most of them, had varied experiences. 
Usually they drift into this canvassing 
business after having madé a failure of 
some more conventional occupation. Once 
in it, they find it hard to break away. The 
uncertainty of the reward and the big 
checks which they always see just ahead 
fascinate them like a gambling game. 
Many of them have real ability, if they 
would apply themselves in other lines. 
Their general attitude seems to be of the 
‘ world-owes-me-a-living ' order, and they 
endeavor td collect it from the wealthy 
class without the slightest compunction. 


** We fellows are parasites. We produce 
nothing, and simply live on the charity of 
the rich. I wouldn't know how to go at a 
man if I were going to offer him anything 
in return for his money, but I like the 
sensation of.matching myself against the 
big sharks of the business world and 
making them give up some of their win- . 
nings." 

“This man probably represented the 
feelings of most of his class. They have 
their ups and downs, living on the fat of 
the land when they have a * gvod thing’ 
in hand, and sometimes jacking the price 
of the next mea! when times are hard; but 
from any standpoint, these ‘ grafters" rep- 
resent a curious development of modera 
New York life.” 
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ANY and very pleasing are the myth- 
M ical and poetical associations of the 
mistletoe plant and Christmastide. 
These have stimulated deep research intu 
the obscure origin of customs whose generic 
roots and significance are present to us 
now in vague and nebulous suggestiveness, 
and their true meaning is. 
“Given in outline, and no more.” 

They have inspired many stately staves of 
the Skald Spillers of Scandinavian Sagas, 
many lyric gems of even the divinely in- 
spired poets of our own age, and the prose 
romancers have woven them into innumer- 
able tales of adventure, of love, the grim. 
mer tragedies of human reverge and tho 
darkest superstitions of Pruidie cult and 
ceremonial, 

But our interest in the once sacred plant 
and its Winter berries does not end there, 
From a strictly naturalist point of view 
they possess many phenomenal and fasci- 
nating attractions. What a field of specu- 
lation and even profound scientific investi- 
gation is opened, for instance, to the ge- 
ologist, the botanist and the ornithologist 
by the mere mechanical modus operandi of 
mistletoe seed germination and distribu- 
tion. 

We know now that the fossil remains of 
plants having the closest structural affin- 
ity to the mistletoe have been found in the 
Miocene and in the Eocene formationg in 
almost all regions of the earth. The plant 
has survived the most stupendous geological 
and geographical upheavals and changes, 
and its wide distribution and peculiar form 
of propagation are the same to Jay as they 
were millions of years before the missel- 
thrush, or “storm cock,’ from some tall 
tree, tuned his note and poured forth his 
harmonious numbers to our first parents in 
the Garden of Eden. Nor is it at all prob- 
able that any material change has taken 
place during all these ages in the mode of 
seed distribution and germination, 

Nearly three hundred years ago Lord Ba- 
con ridiculed the “ popular delusion" that 
the seed was scattered far and wide by the 
missel-thrush (Turdus  viscivorus) | and 
that the plant grew from the undigested 
excreta of the bird, and half a century later 
Sir Thomas Browne, in his * Pseudodoxia 
Epidemica,”’ elaborately reaffirmed the Ba- 
econinn theory, and declared that to be a 
“vulgar error” of the ancients and of 
tradition, which modern botanists, arbori- 
culturists, ornithologists have estab- 
lished as an irrefragible scientific fact. 
The passages from the writings of these 
great authorities which bear on the sub- 
ject have the merit of brevity, and are dis- 
tinctively characteristic of their treatment 
of the same subject on parallel scientific 
lines and to the buttressings of an icono- 
clastic theory. 

In his “Sylva Sylvarum; or, Naturall His- 
torie in Ten Centuries (1635 edition, p. 
139,) Bacon makes these observations, the 
old spelling being strictly followed: 

We finde no Super-plunt that is a 
Formed Plant, but the Missel-Bird, that 
feedeth upon a seed which many times she 
cannot disgest, and so expelleth it whole 
with her excrement: which falling upon a 
Bough of a Tree that hath some Rift, put- 
teth forth the Misseitoe. But this is a Fa- 
ble. For it is not probable that birds should 
feed upon that they cannot disgest. But 
allow that, yet it cannot be for other Rea- 
sons. For, First, it is found but on cer- 
tain Trees, and those trees bear no such 
Fruit as may allure the bird to sit and feed 
upon them. It may be, that Bird feedeth 
upon the Misseltoe-Berries, and so often 
found here; which may have given occasion 
to the Tale. But that which maketh an 
End to the Question, is that Misseltoe hath 
beene found to put forth under the Boughes 
and not (only) above the Boughes; so it 
cannot be anything that falleth upon the 
Bough. Misseltoe groweth chiefly upon 
crab-trees, apple-trees, sometimes upon 
hasles and rarely upon Oakes, The Missel- 
toe whereof is counted verie Medicinal}. It 
is very greene, Winter and Summer: and 
beareth a white Glistering Berry; And it 
is a Plant utterly differing from the Piant 


and 


upon which it groweth. Two things cer- 
tainly therefore may be cet aown. First 
that Super-faetation must be by Abun- 


dance of Sap in the Bough that putteth it 
forth; Secondly, that the Sap must be such 
as the tree doth excerne, and cannot assimi- 
late, for else it would go into a Bough; 
And besides, it seemeth to be more fat and 
Unetuous than the Ordinary Sap of the 
Tree: Both by the Berry, which is Clam- 
mie; and by that it continueth greene, Win- 
ter and Summer, which the tree doth not. 

The interesting feature of this passage is 
that the great naturalist-philosopher is cor- 
rect in his observations as far as they go, 
but wrong in his conclusions—conclusions 
drawn from that most dangerous of all 
sources, imperfect or only half knowledge. 
In these matters, at least, “a little learn- 
ing is a dangerous thing.” 

But the strangest feature of this histery 
of a popular tradition and agreeing scien- 
tific postulate, from at least the time of 
Pliny (Caius Plinius Secundus) downward, 
is that Dr. Browne, one of the most cau- 
tious of writers, should have dogmatized 
with equal confidence on precisely the same 
lines of inductive reasoning as Bacon did. 
Is the explanation to be found in Browne's 
naturally skeptical mind, wherever, at 
least, the elements of tradition, or “ com- 
mon belief "’ formed a factor in the origin 
of a theoretic conclusion, like Hume, the 


“miracle smasher?’ ‘ Oor Davte,” sald 
his old, wise mother, “is ower-clever, for 
he'll believe onything if it’s no in the 
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Bible.” Here is the passage from Browne's 
“ Pseudodoxia Epidemica"™ (1672 edition, 
Pp. 105), the text in this case also being rig- 
idly followed: 

That Viscous Arboreus or Misseltoe is 
bred upon Trees, from seeds which: Birds, 
especially Thrushes and Ring-Doves, let 
fall thereon, was the Creed of the Ancients; 
and is still believed among us, is the ac- 
count of its production, set down by Pliny, 
delivered by Virgil, and subscribed by many 
more. If so, some reason must be assigned 
why it groweth onely upon certain trees, 
* * © Why, if it cometh from seed that 
falleth upon the tree, it groweth often 
downwards, and puts forth under the bough, 
where seed cannot fall nor yet remain. 
Hereof, beside some others, the ord Veru- 
lam hath taken notice, And they surely 
speake probably who make it an arboreous 
excrescence, or rather super plant bred of a 
viscous and superflous sap which the tree 
itself cannot assimilate. 

It will be observed that Bacon ridiculed 
fhe ancient theory of Pliny and popular 
(rad.tion as to the origin and cause of mis- 
tletoe seed distribution and germination, 
that he expounded a theory of his own, and 
that Sir Thomas Browne said, * Ditto to 
Lord Bacon.”” But Pliny and tradition were 
right in this instance, at least, and the il- 
lustrious experimental philosopher and 
skeptical physician very far wrong, in- 
deed, 

“It is not probable,’ says Bacon, “ that 
birds should feed on that they cannot di- 
gest." On the contrary, it is not only 
probable, but w fact, that several species of 
birds feed on things they cannot digest. In 
the ‘fluviatile deposits of Australia there 
have recently been discovered remains of 
extinct birds with stones in their stomachs, 
which they must have been in the habit of 


swallowing to “ assist digestion.”’ It is the 
same, in a modified degree, with some 
other extant species, and Jt is t.nneceesarys 


to say that many phenomena of plant dis- 
tribution over wide areas, and especially 
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islands separated from each other by hun- 
dreds and even thousands of miles, are to 
be traced to the deposition of unisexual 
seeds, birds had swallowed, but not di- 
gested, in the ordinary acceptance of the 
term. 


The missel-thrush's picking and eating 
of the seed of the famous parasitica! plant 
is a case in point, and a few years ago, at 
a meeting of the French Academy of 
Sciences, a paper was read by mM. C. Sap- 
pey on the “ necessity’’ of ostriches and 
allied species of birds ‘to swallow hard 
bodies, which remain in the pyloric region 
of the stomach, and which play the part, as 
regards food, of masticating organs. 


Some naturalists have gone the length of 
maintaining a theory that the preliminary 
passage of the mistletoe seed through the 
alimentary canal of the thrush was a neces- 
sity of successful germination. That its 
not the case, as vigorous reproduction can 
be produced by the engrafting of seed-in 
artificially formed fissures of suitable host 
plants or trees. The exact observation of 
Bacon as to the peculiar undergrowth of 
the mistletoe plant on the branches of the 
host tree is thus explained by Prof. Kerner 
in his * Pflanzenleben "': 

The excreta of thrushes (he says) is in 
the form of a semi-fluid, highly viscid mass, 
ductile, like bird-lime, and even when it is 
deposited upon the upper side of slanting 
branches, it runs down the sides, some- 
times extending in ropes twenty or thirty 
céntimetres in length. Owing to the vis- 
cous mass thus following the law of gravity 
the mistletoe-seeds imbedded in it are con- 
veyed to the sides, and even to the under 
surface of the bark, and chere remain ces 
mented. s 

The early stages of germination have been 
described by the distinguished Austro-Ger- 
man botanist as comparable “‘ to the grad- 
ual surroundings of a stake on the seashore 
by the rising tide; the lowermost extremity 
is first immersed and then the higher and 
higher parts, until the whole ‘is enveloped."’ 


On favorite host plants, such as the black 
poplar, or aspen, and silver fir, the mistle- 
toe will live and fruitfully bear the once 
sacred seed and_branch for ages. How it 
is propagated isho longer a matter of spec- 
ulation or a “ vulgar error.”’ Why it grows 
so abundantly on certain trees and will not 
* propagate "' on others of an allied species 
is not so satisfactorily demonstrated. 
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66 F the person who goes out after that 
swift-footed, little, gray cottontall 
beast we call the rabbit, and sees 

the stupid thmes it only knew 

“an really be and is on oc 

refer to the shy little 

fellow’s stupidity not with jocularity but 
regret,’ said a veteran sportsman, who, 
from a boy up, has taken careful note of 

the animal in question. ‘‘ We call him 4 

rabbit, but he isn’t. He is a hare, but 

that is no matter. Everybody calls him 
rabbit, and, asking his pardon, we will 
let him go at that, simply pausing to re- 
mark that a whole warren of the biggest, 
handsomest rabbits.that ever lived never 
had as much sense beneath their lop ears 


only does 


how smart it 
rasion, he would 


as one of our little bounding cottontails 
has between those starry eyes of his 
But because he very often is a fool, we 


will call him rabbit, and let him go at thar. 
‘No one who has seen him other than 
as a trembling little beast lying in the 
crevice of some stone wall, and waiting 
there supinely until a rod or two of stones 
were torn away by the hunter to get at 
him, or a foolish quarry, able to out- 
run the swiftest dog or fox in straightaway 
course, doubling and coming back almost 
directly toward his foes and running into 
their jaws, could believe that he had such 
sharp ways, and could summon so many 
strategic tricks toward aiding him to e€s- 
cape his foes and in guarding his trail 
against them. But he has, and he does, 


as 


“One season up in my native Pennsy!- 
vania wilds rabbits, for some reason, were 
very scarce. It seemed that there were 
not enough left in the region to make a 
decent tracking on the snow. One day, 
much to my boyish delight, I came upon 
a rabbit track that lead from a laure} 
patch in a fresh falling of snow toward 
an old clearing, more than a mile away. 


“I followed it, and it led me in ch 
cuitous course that made the distance to 
the clearing at least three miles, but I 
followed it. At last it went over stone 
wall, and ihto what had been In old Umes 
a buckwheat field. 

7s from the wall the track came 
tou an end in the snow as suddenly if 
the little beast that had made it had 
been scooped up in a whirlwind and car- 
ried away. There wasn't another mark in 
that snow in all that field. To that 
I was amazed would be putting it mildly. 
Il was startled. The field was bare, with 
the exception of a clump of bushes here 
and there and the stub of a chestnut tree, 
long since decayed. 

“This old stule was not less than 
paces from the spot where the rabbit track 
ended. Evening was coming on and the 
situation was so altogether spookish thai 
a crawly sort of feeling came m 
in spite of myself, and I turned my face 
homeward without tarrying more than a 
minute, and took a short cut to reach tnere 
at that. 

“But the mystery of that rabbit and ‘ts 


n 
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Ten feet 


as 


say 


five 


over 


disappearing track bothered me, and I 
determined that I would solve it if I 
could. So early next morning I returned 


to the old field in the clearing. My wonder 
was increased when I found another track 
starting in where the other one had ended, 
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and leading back in the direction from 
which the first one had come. 

“ After thinking the matter over I made 
up my mind that the easiest way to solve 
the mystery was to stay right there and 
watch further developments. Taking a 
position behind a clump of bushes com- 
manding a full view of the surroundings, 
I waited. I waited three hours, and at last 
was rewarded by seeing the rabbit loping 
leisurely toward the stone wall, along the 
old trail. 

“The little fellow mounted the wall, rose 
on his haunches, threw his long, keen ears 
to all points of the compass, listening for 
possible danger, and went on to where the 
track had ended the day before. There he 
crouched in the snow a moment, 
and then shot through the air like a bullet, 
and disappeared near the,top of the 
chestnut stub, fifteen feet distant. Then, 
for the first time, I discovered, about eight 
feet from the ground, a big hollow in the 
stump. The mystery was solved. That 
cottontail had chosen to be smart. It had 
adopted that ruse throw pursuing 
foe from his trail. 

“When he left the hollow stump he would 
simply make the great leap back again to 
the end of the trail, thus keeping the 
between that and the stump untrodden by 
any telltale footprimts. Although rabbits 
were searce and | was yearning for rabbit 
potple, Ladmired the strategy of that lone 
rabbit so much that I did not disturb him 
in his hiding place, and I hope he lived 
many years to beget progeny as smart as 
he was himself. 


stopped, 


old 


to any 


space 


“Yes, yes. When the little cottontail 
decides to put his thinking cap on he has 
no little cunning in many“ ways. The mo- 
ment he is startled by the dags he will 


make for rising ground if he can, and will 
avoid soft ground, or soil that has moisture 


in it. He breaks for an up-hjll run for the 
reason that his hind legs being so much 
longer than his forelegs he can command 


a leverage trom them in ascending the rise 
that enables him to maintain his speed with 
with whereas the dogs, having 
such advantage, necessarily are handi- 
capped in their run on ascending. 

“The rabbit can go up hill much faster 
than he can go down, because he does not 
dare use the force of his hind legs on a 
descent, as it would throw him heeis over 
head, while a down-hill run is advantageous 
to the dogs. So, when he has his thinking 


ease, no 


cap on, the rabbit will not lead a down- 
hill chase. 

“The reason he avoids soft or wet 
ground is that his feet are covered with 


thick stockings of fur, which stick to the 
yielding soil or moist surface, and delay his 
flight, while the smooth, elastic padding of 
the dog's feet enable the pursuer to get 
over that sort of ground with great facility. 
A course can't be too rough to suit a cotton 
tall, but it must be dry. 

“Yet he can swim like a duck, and will 
plunge Into and swim a wide stream if one 
happens to lie in his way when fleeing be- 
fore dog or fox, but, smart as he can be, 
I don't believe it has ever occurred to him 
to seek water for the purpose of throwing 
his enemy off the scent, as the deer does. 

“Then, again, he will run in pastures 
among sheep, jump on the top of stone 
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walls, and follow them for long distances, 
and even force a fresh hare from its form 
in a tussock of wild grass or th some 
sheltering cluster of weeds, that it may go 
on with the race, following the new starte 
er a few rods and then leaping aside to the 
‘shelter of some bush ‘or brush pile, while 
the dogs keep on after the fresh quarry. 

“AIL these, and many more brilliant 
thfgs, the little cottontail 18 capable of 
in the chase, but it seems that he either 
doesn't have time to think of them always 
or he hates to go to all the trouble they 
involve, for as a rule he will persist im 
doubling again over the same old course, 
or seek the refuge of the nearest stone 
wall or woodchuck hole—either of which is 
sure to end in his undoing. 

“My boyhood friend and oracle of the 
field and stream and forest, Old Bi, used te 
say that ‘for a critter that knows as much 
as the gray rabbit does, he's the all-firedest 
darn fool that ever jined tn the runnin’.’ 
Old Bi was right, I guéss. But, all the 
same, I respect and admire the rabbit, ne 
matter if he is a fool, for I know he cam 
be smart if he wants to.” 


Colonies of Herons 


HE great blue herons in the Bronx bird 
cage will miss the heronries where 
they have in the past made their nests 

and laid their eggs. The heronries are 
colonies of the birds for nesting pure 
poses, 

Usually the colonies are made up in the 
neighborhocd of a swamp and always in 
tall trees. The nests are high up and are 
cumbersome things of brush and smal 
limbs, sometimes as large an an inch in 
diameter. 

Often there will be half a dozen nests in 
the same tree. The trees always die, though 
why this is the case no one seems able te 
tell. 

The young herons when hatched are larg- 
er than young turkeys, and stay carefully 
in the nest for several days, for to fall 
would be almost certain destruction. Dur- 
ing the extreme youth of the smal! birds 
the old herons are kept very busy fishing. 

Great catches are necessary. Over thirty 
minnows have been found in one heron. On 
one occasion a bird was found to have 
eaten a fish weighing over a pound. A 
heronry once established Is always a herone 
ry, and the birds return year after year 
to raise their young in the same old trees. 








White Rat a Prize Mouser. 


BROOKLYN man boasts that he has 
the best mouser in the country, and 
it is- not a cat either. It is a big 
white rat, a pet of his children. This rat, 
with several his kind, has been kept 
in a cage in an unused stable in the rear 
of the man's home. Their food attracted 
all the mice in the neighborhood, until the 
place swarmed with them, and they began 
to overflow into the house. 

The man told the children that he would 
have to get rid of their pets. The little 
son went back in the stable and let the 
rats out, so that papa could not catch them, 
The grandfather of the lot, a big fellow, 
scurried off into the straw and, in a min- 
ute, there was a squeaking. He soon ap- 
peared with a mouse in his mouth. 

He carried it into the cage, and started 
out after another mouse, which he soon 
caught. He seemed to have a strong hatred 
for them, and was indefatigable in his 
hunting. He. was left at liberty all night, 
and in the morning ten mice were dead 
in his cage 

It was decided to keep the pets and to 
give the old fellow his liberty every night, 
This proved a good plan. The strange 
mouser like dog, going over his 
ground carefully, quickly, silently, and 
thoroughly, now and then stopping to sniff 
for w scent of his prey. 


of 


hunts a 


Shark Bites Cable. 


of a submarine 
few days ago said that 
understood to what va- 
interruptions in telegraph 
cables were due. Ue then said that fish 
bites was one cause that often interfered 
with submarine cable work and sometimes 
prevented communication altogether until 
remedied. 

“The cables in shallow water have been 
the greatest sufferers from this cause,” he 
said, ‘ but recently there was an interrup- 
tion in the cable of the Eastern Extension 
Telegraph Company between Sydney and 
Nelson, Australia. The cable was brought 
up from a depth of 530 fathoms and was 
found to contain a tooth firmly imbedded 


electrician cable 


N 
A company 


few 
rious agencies 


a 
persons 


in the core of the cable. The core was 
protected with the usual sheathing of thick 
iron wires and outer covering. It was 
found on examination that the tooth was 
that of a shark." 

This seemed to be a remarkable depth 


for a shark, but investigation showed that 
five varieties of sharks are known to ex- 


ist at the depth of 400 fathoms and one at 
ONTE, a fox terrier from the Blem- 
known as the poor man’s smoke 


500 fathoms 
ton Kennels, has the tobacco habit, 
When she sees her master smoking a cigar 


a 
Dog Has Tobacco Habit. 

M She uses the weed after the fashion 

or cigarette she whines and begs until he 


blows the smoke in her face. Then she 
goes beside herself with delight, dancing 
and biting at the smoke, and lapping it 


with her tongue. 
When she has had a good smoke she likes 
to go to the vichy bottle to draw herself a 
drink. 
The dog is owned by Dr. M. R. Palmer, a 
Police Surgeon, who resides en Seventh 
Avenue, 




















ISH have furnished more iaaterial for 
Ananias than any other creatures 
since the world began, but the man 

who makes fishes a study learns so much 
Brot fact that he is prepared to be- 
lieve anything. No lie about a fish can be 
told but that truth can make more of a sen- 
sation with one hand tied behind it. 

Down at the aquarium there were once 
some little fishes with a pair of eyes In 
their tails and a pair in their heads as well. 
Both pairs were in good working order. 
After awhile the fishes died. No one seemed 
to know why they all died at about 
same time. It may be assumed that they 
died of discourngement and that com- 
plexity of emotion which two pairs of eyes 
so situated in one fish might be expected to 
oceasion. ‘There can hardly be a more ex- 
citing situation conceived of than the ap- 
pearance of a powerful optical attraction 
at both ends of such a fish at the same 
time. 


sque 


Speaking of eyes, a pair at both ends is 
as naught compared with the ocular redun- 
dancy belonging to the Anablepstetropthal- 
mus. No one has ever Engtished this fish's 
name, and there is no other fish whose 
name looks like this, and there is no other 
fish who carries both the ‘arge and small 
end of an opera glass in its head at cne 
and the same time. The Anab., ete., has 
four cyes. They are constructed on the 
same principle as the far and short sighted 
lenses in a pair of spectacles. 

Fishes do not wink, and since 
fer taking their water straight, 
is no great matter. Ftshes 
ducis. Being in the water, they have no 
need to lubricate their artificially. 
Those fishes who go on shore for divertise- 
ment, however, perform a kind of ocular 
acrobatics with the eyeball, and with, 
drawing it in the head, turn the eyes 
inside out and thus moisten them for 
land use. That kind of eye ca- 
pable for other characteristics that have 
made the fish famous. It can thrust its eye 
out of its head and view the landscape from 
every angle. These fishes are pop-eyed. A 
fish's idea of beauty is not that of the hu- 
man standard precisely, but is worthy of 
record. The fold of fat above the eyes in 
some fishes, which answers for an eye- 
wiper, is enlarged and becomes a sort of 
ornament when the fish desires to be truly 
fascinating. 


they pre- 
aybe this 
have no tear 


eyes 


is 


A fish has an advantage over a leopard 
he can change his spots. The most or- 
dinary of fishes can almost always change 
color, though this does not necess arily im- 
ply an extreme modesty, Neither does this 
mean inconstancy. It simply means that 
vanity and discretion are perfectly under- 
stood by the people. When it is safer to 
look like a rock, a well-constructed fish 
looks like one; when it will be to his advan- 
tage in presenting his sentimental case to 
some flippant girl fish who cares more for 
a vivid exterior than for a sound character, 
a fish assumes all the colors of the Spec- 
trum. All fishes cannont do this, but 
enough are thus equipped to be able to 
count upon it. 


Some fishes use their eyes to feel rather 
than to see with. This mixup of senses 
could only be expected in a fish. 

The parents of a fancy goldfish never 
know what they must stand sponsor to. 
This does not mean that a fancy goldfish 
is in fear of producing a mackerel or a 
sturgeon; but no two tails of its offspring 
will resemble each other. No two fancy 
goldfish will be of the same shape, and 
no two of the same disposition. Likewise 
they will range from blonde to brunette 
in the same litter. A fancy goldfish is so 
exaggeratedly fancy that it is almost cer- 
tain to become a trial to its parents. 


Fishes come out strong in the matter 
of stomachs, The fish is eminently adapt- 
ed to offical life in China. There the 
stomach is the sign of a man's ability— 
doubtless on the ground that if a man 
shows a capacity for big feeding his brain 
is likely to be well nourished. However, 
this is not a safe guide to intellectuality. 
The food of all men does not go to the 
brain. In the matter of fishes, however, 
a profile view of the “ black swallower,” 
Chiasmondon Niger, is interesting after a 
meal, Its stomach is a good many times 
larger than itself. In short, it is what- 
ever size the fish may have been that 
has been swallowed by the “ black swal- 
lower.”’ Yet the fish has never been known 
to bite off more than he could chew. Such 
fishes simply fold their stomachs about 
the things they want, and the trick ts 
done. In such a fish the dying expression 
of the fish swallowed may be observed. 
Its features are often completely gutlined 
from beneath the skin so tightly stretched 
over it. A fish if it indulged in false teeth 
would be a piscatorial dental mine, for it 
grows teeth all over itself, as it were, with 
or without provocation. Some grow teeth 
down their throats, some on their tongues, 
and some on their skins. Shagreen— 
shark's skin—is covered with them fully 
enameled. , 

Some fishes have their teeth rooted simply 
in the skin of their mouths or the soft 
tissues of their throats, and they bend back 
as food passes them, immediately assuming 
an upright or slanting position again, with- 
out the power or inclination to bend re- 

_ versely: *Thus the prey is caught in a 
kind of rattrap—the kind with a funnel- 
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shaped wire hole for the rat to enter by, 
which lends itself to the convenience of the 
rat entering, but betrdys no sign of accom- 
modation when the rats want to come out 
Nature knew how to equip its fishes, who 
don't know much about looking after them- 
selves. In the matter of looking after him- 
self, however, the lobster is a blushing ex 
ample, even before he is boiled. 

The one who speaks of a man in oppro 
brious terms and thinks he has done 
when he calis him a lobster, has never had 
the intimate acquaintance of one 

When a lobster sheds its skin, he Is in a 
peculiarly fie in a 
better condition to be eaten without trouble 
than If he were broiled and upon a 
brette’s plate in an all-night restaurant 
A lobster in this condition is simply a 
mass of exposed flesh. A lobster is not 
much of a lobster but that he knows his 
vulnerability. Then he calls upon his trusty 
friend. No matter how trusty he knows 
his friend to be, he prefers that his friend 
should have eaten a hearty meal before 
being called to his service. This friend 
must have a shell. He must be an iron- 
clad He goes ahead of the lobster without 
a shell, and taf@®s him in tow. Now comes 
a lobster that {s hungry and on the lookout 
for one that is unprotected and unshucked. 
He sees such a one coming-—but being paced 
by a perfectly equipped lobster, They may 
be seen to pause, inspect each other, then 
the lobste® in search of a supper, slowly 
turns, and makes a detour about the two 
before him, and the other two are 
not looking for trouble they don't lose time 
in showing they appreciate the discretion 
of the other fellow—and they, too, make a 
detour about space, and get yg of the way. 

There in the 
habits of fishes 
that are of interest. 
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certain . eccentricities 
belonging 
Some fishes stand on 
their heads to sleep—and all fishes sleep 
with their eyes open. Those who stand 
on their heads do so because their pectoral 
fins are set too far back and, since they 
are not working, the fish loses its balance. 
Nature should look to this, if only for aes- 
thetical reasons. In the case of fishes, 
nature is continually rectifying her mis- 
takes and making improvements, and we 
may expect one day to find all fishes even 
unto the least of them, sleeping in a posi- 
tion of grace and regularity, which Is less 
ealcuiated to induce nightuaare. 
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The satmor has a peculiar idea of fascina- 
tion. When the courting season the 
salmon takes on more jaw, though it is not 
known that he has more than ordinary us« 
for it. This might be expected of the female 
salmon, but the idea seems to be reversed 
in the of these fishes. The salmon 
becomes 20 undershot that he “ interferes.”’ 
He thinks it makes him beautiful. 

When the hippocampus litters it 
maie who takes care of the colts. 

There seems to be some analogy between 
the Siamese fish and the men who make 
use of the ferryboat looking glasses. Cer- 
tain litle Siamese fish have as much fight 
in them as a game cock, and when they 
pull off a fight they rapidly change color 
They assume all hves of the rainbow and 
are benutiful. This is for a twofold pur- 
pose. They almost always fight over some 
woman fish, and if she is anywhere around 
to call “ time,”’ they like to show off be- 
fore her. Also, it helps to infuriate the 
antagonist fish and make him one solid 
color—he is as like as not to become green 
with envy. Mr. Baskett, who tells such 
things more delightfully than any one else, 
has written that such adversaries as are 
worsted In the fight are said to literally 
lose their colors in defeat. 

A fish newly hatched has continuous fins. 
These break up Into pectorals, dorsals, veu- 
trals, anal, and caudal fins, after it has 
got a Mart in life. 


Some fishes have prehensile  tails—the 
sea-horse for instance. If the sea-horse 
could not use its tail for anchorage it would 
have to be continually on the swim, since 
it is so delicate of construction that it could 
not resist a slight current of water. Sea 
horses are demonstrative fish—a clasp of 
the tail as they pass each other is impres- 
sive and fuil of meaning. 

Other fishes have a power of suction be- 
longing to the tail, which enables them to 
anchor to a rock when they wish to rest. 
Others use disks attached to the dorsal fins 
for the purpose of transportation, and hy 
tacking onto a shark get government priv- 
ileges when they travel. Still other fishes 
float upside down. 


Fishes were expert on the use and ad- 
vantages of the centreboard long before 
that famous cup became a cup for conten- 
tion among yacht racers. A fish's anal fin 
forms a centreboard that cannot be beaten, 
and Mr. Baskett suggests that we owe a 
royalty to the fishes on almost everything 
capable of navigation, Fishes have been 
known, too, as aids to millinery. Savages 
have used their bones as needles to sew 
their fig leaves, 


When a fish is born he has something 
that does duty for an ear, but as he de- 
velops the ear withdraws into his head and 
is seen no more. - Fishes’ ears are inside 
their heads. Probably they have some sort 
of use for them. It is said that they hear 
by feeling, and since they. breathe by 
swallowing, it is the unexpected that one 
finds out. when studying» fish. Codfishes 
and carp have ears inside their heads 
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which open into their mouths, but not 
externally 

Some fishes are equipped with two pairs 
af nostrils So many seem unnecessamy, 
since they have not 
It is authentically 
stated that kind fish has a little 
bone that it uses to compress its air blad- 
der, and that if may emit a sound that 
ealls its sweethearts and acquaintances 
it is well that this is officially stated, else 
it might not believed It certain 
that fishes think their affairs over. Fishes 
are chamelcon, and by changing cvlor es- 
cape disaster, but if a fish is blind it will 
not change color. When a fish is lind it 
cannot know what color to change to, since 
it can not know what color it is near. It is 
not known what an otherwise sound-sighted 


fish does when it is color blind. 

The more simy a fish the 
ean live out of water. 

Most fishes are providentially piped along 
the lateral line, and thus are afforded a 
means of exuding mucus whenever it 
comes necessary, which is pretty much all 
the time. 
ous matter, and some can make jelly of a 
pall of water as quick as thought. 
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Some fishes are naturally tanks 
these internal tanks little 
fish is nearly all stomach, and 
is not stomach is lungs 


and in 
fishes swim. A 
what of It 
at any rate breath- 
ing material. Its liver is of no account 
itself or anybody else 
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Some fishes are too lazy to breathe, an@ 
such ones have their gills set up on stilts 
that the over them, and 
thus the oxygen is from the 
water, to what extent it be needed 
by aig hing like that, 

A fine example of ap- 
in the papers ago 
which related the tragedy of « farmer who 
had hi on to and was 
visited by this son after the poison of cult 
ure had begun to work A picture went 
with this humorous gem and ‘Illustrated the 
feelings of all concerned. ‘The stood 
before his honest and weather-beaten par- 
ent, arrayed in a “ plug" hat and a degen- 
erato countenance The honest farmer 
looked up at his handiwork and remarked: 
“Ef wuz tu tek off that ther ‘ plug’ 
hat and spit two or three times ther 
wouldn't be nothin’ left of yer, son.” 

As inelegant a way as this may be 
face ofte’s self. The pincushion fish does it. 
When a pincushion fish to dle it 
continues to spit until not ge of it but 
its eye sockets are left. Then it is dead-- 
and there are no funeral expenses. 

At the Aquarium Mr. Spencer has a tender 
care over all of these freaks, and ‘: some 
aesthetic beauties are wanted Mr. De Nyse 
can take a visitor to his side of the Aqua- 
rium and show him some truly “ hot stuff" 
in the way of cold-blooded creatures, be- 
eause there may be found some tropicas 
fishes which fairly shame the spectrum in 
the matter of color 
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AN OLD-TIME 
SAILOR’S YARN. 
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HEY. were six In number, and were 

telling each other stories of life 

the ocean, such as only men can tell 
who for many years have been following 
the great briny deep 

‘Sim " WilSon, just back from the Ama- 
zon, had just finished telling what 
a funny-looking crowd of monkeys he had 
run when Egerton, known 
to the wharf rat seaport on the 
Atlantic between Ayres and Port- 
land, asked the question: ‘ Where is Wil- 
lie’ James these days? Not a word from 
him or any of his pals since long in Febru- 
ary, when he was in ‘Frisco gettin’ ready 
for a trip to China.” 

“Hello, boys, how's tricks; 
these days?" cried a cheery voice. 

It was a tall, gaunt fellow, of about for- 
ty. who gave voice to this greeting, and a 
moment later brawny hands were grasping 
his equally brawny one and extending him a 
vociferous welcome back to the haunts of 
the South Street sailor. 

Willie James had unexpectedly appeared, 
and it did not take long for the invitation 
to be offered and accepted that all repair 
to the nearest saloon and drink each other's 
good health. When the schooners had been 
filled and the cheroots brought out and 
lighted, ‘‘ Sim "’ Wilson told Willie they had 
heard he had a story about a snake in the 
China Sea and would like to hear it from 
beginning to end. 

“Oh,” said Willie, “ you mean the snake 
that towed us into Hongkong. Ain't you 
heard about him? He was a wonder, and 
don't you no money doubtin’ that 
fact.” 

“Tell us all about it,"’ piped in Joe Eger- 
ton, as he called the bartender aside and 
told him to see that the schooners did not 
lose any ballast while Willie was talking. 

“ Of course you all Know about my ship- 
ping on the ship Orient from ‘Frisco for 
Manila,’ Willie began, “so I ain't going 
to tell you anything about that, excepting 
that we got to Manila all right. Well, I 
was prowling around that place taking in 
the sights and watching the soldiers and 
sailors flirting and gallivanting, wien I ran 
across a skipper, the like of which I never 
expect to see the rest of my days. He was 
a strapping big fellow, come from Austra- 
lia before he come from anywhere else, and 
finally landed at Manila in the brig Yoko- 
hama, as stanch a looking craft, to all ap- 
pearances, as ever stretched a sai! before 
a favorable wind. 

“We cleared Manila on the 10th of May 
and sailed away for Hongkong the next 
day. We got along out a sight for the first 
three or four days, and then a gale such 
as blows only In that China Sea sprung up 
from the south’ard. It was a swinger-ree, 
and don't you forget it. We was then 
about midway between Luzon and the Am- 
phitrites. Oh, what a fierce one that gale 
was! It blew all day and night and never 
stopped for a minute. Along about the 
noon hour of the second day it seemed to 
grow meaner and meaner, and about two 
hours later it was a hurricane, so out- 
rageously strong that we couldn't do a 
thing but trust to the good Lord and await 
developments. 

“For three days that hurricane raged, 
and then it quit, leaving us without any 
sails or masts, and one rudder and tiller 
was gone, too. There-we were in the China 
Sea, just as helpless as a baby. 

*“‘Qne morning, some two days after the 
sea had- calmed down, the old man—his 
name was Anderson—was on the deck with 
me, looking at what we had left, and won- 
dering what was to be our finish when I 
seen a apparition. 

“It had a head like a horse, was green, 
with great blue spots all over him, had 
teeth as big as my two fists, and was 
heading straight for our ertppled old craft. 

“+Cap,’ says [, ‘it looks to me as if all 
of us fellows had better git ready to take 
a sail sky wards.’ ads 
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“*Downwards, you mean,’ said Cap, 
3 ' am thinking the whole blooming 
lot of us'll be stoking somewhere down be- 
low before very long.’ 

** Don't talk that way, Cap,’ I said, 
I got a mother and two kid brothers, 
to mention a couple of gals that calis 
* Bub" in Brooklyn, and I don’t relish 
idea of leavin’ ‘em alone in the world 

“By this time that horse, a ser- 
pant, snake, or whatever he was, was on 
us, and before we could get over our first 
shiver he struck our port with his tail. 
Such a crashing I never heard as resulted 
from, that lick. He hit us again and then 
ue lifted his head out of the water and 
commenced to spit. He nearly drowned the 
cook, come mighty near washing two of our 
best men into the sea, and doused the skip- 
per until he looked like a swimming teacher 
such in the I got it in 
the neck, 

‘Finally, we got desperate, and ma le 
our minds to show fight. The skipper 
and the cook got a hawser, 
1 plece of wood to it, and got ready to 
souk the thing Le we could do 
it, though, two of the men threw-a pot of 
boiling water, filled with pepper, at him. 

“Then the fun commenced. The serpint 
couldn't them with all that pepper in 
his eyes. So he floundered around in the 
water, throwing great big seas everywhere, 
and almost drowning every blooming man 
on that boat. Suddenly he seemed to stand 
Straight up in the water. Then we let 
go at him with the hawser. It struck him 
the neck, went round and round, and 
piece of gittin’ tangled up in 
the rope, made a knot, and there we was 
with the big varmint. We didn’t «now 
whether to let go and let him choke himself 
to death, or whether we ought to try and 
git our hawser back, and soak him again. 

“We was debating this question, when 
all of a sudden we felt the Yokohama be- 
gin to move. The hawser was tied to a 
stump of one of our masts, and he had us 
in tow, and was taking us through the 
water at a twenty knot gait before we 
knew what was happening. 

“* Must we cut the rope, Cap?’ I yelled. 

“* Not on your eternals, before I git my 
reck'nin's,” he answered. 

“The old man did some looking at the 
compass, and then he raised his hands 
toward the sky and commenced to holler. 

“* What's up, Cap?’ I says. 

“*T am so happy, I am so happy,’ he 
yelled, and then he calmed down and told 
us that the snake was towing us straight 
tou Hongkong. 

“*Glory Hallelulah,” hollered Hi Jones, 
the mate, and then I hollered, and so did 
the cook, and the rest of the crew, for that 
matter, so happy were we all. 

“Be all this as it may, we made 4 
record trip to Hongkong, and sighted that 
port before we knew we was good under 
way. That snake, according to Cap Ander- 
son, towed ‘us to the tune of twenty-five 
knots an hour. When we sees the houses 
in the Chinaman’s town we begin to con- 
sider what we was going to do with the 
reptile. ‘Turn him loose, Cap,’ said we 
all, ‘for he’s done us a good turn, and one 
good turn is deserving of another.’ 

“* You are right,’ the skipper said, and 
then we got an axe, cut the repe, and 
give three cheers for old greenskin, as 
he turned around and headed for the open 
sea. We waved a sheet then for a tug to 
come and take us in port. Soon one came 
aleng. and in a few hours we was having 
a good time in the city, telling such people 
as can understand English what a fine 
snake we had run across.” 

“ Did anybody believe you, Willie?’ aske@ 
Joe Egerton. 

“If they had said they didn’t,” replied 
Willie, “we was just full enough of red- 
eye to give ‘em such a lickin’ as they 
never yet heard of."’ é 
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LOAN BROKERS AND . 
THEIR PATRONS #2 


LANCING over the advertising col- 
umns of a newspaper that reaches 
the middle classes here in New York 

one finds advertisements of concerns that 
loan money on salaries, “ without secur- 
ity,” money on chattel mortgages, and 
“ money to merchants in any kind of busi- 
ness.”” As a literal fact these men do not 
loan money “ without security ” in a single 
instance. Where money is loaned upon 
salaries an order on employers is given to 
the lender; and if that Is not security much 
of the world’s business is done without se- 
curity. 

These concerns are loan brokers. They 
loan uppn personal security money which 
they have borrowed for 6 per cent. per 
annum, and their rate in making loans 
runs from 10 per cent. skyward. The iaw 
restricts the rate of interest which they 
charge; but they easily evade it by calling 
the interest “fee for search,” &c. If, for 
instance, one wishes to borrow $100 upon 
furniture, the broker will charge 6 per 
cent., which he has to pay to the man who 
owns the money—for a broker rarely lends 
money of his own—and $10 “ for search,” 
which is to say that his profit to cover all 
his trouble is in the $10, 

These brokers divide themselves into 
classes; and one class daintily draws its 
skirts closer when another class is men- 
tioned. One of these classes is very select, 
in that it pretends not to loan money to 
the needy, but only to the extravagant. 
This class limits its loans as a rule to $100 
or so, payable in three, four, five, or six 
months. It has upon its books a clientage 
which would feel very much disgraced if 
the world knew of it. And one of the most 
astonishing features of this business with 
this class is that it is seldom or never “ off 
the books "' of the loan broker. As soon as 
one loan is paid (very often before) a new 
loan is taken, 

The purposes for which these sums are 
borrowed would cause many a shudder to 
the steady, plodding citizen who finds it 
hard, indeed, to buy just the necessities. 
One of these brokers had on his list for 
several years a Police Captain who owned 
a yacht, which was a great expense, and 
seemed always to need repairs or addi- 
tions, just when he was out of funds. The 
same broker had on his books a woman 
tailor who employed one or two hundred 
hands upon custom work for tailors, and 
who, possessing some abilities, yet lacked 
the knack for paying cash. Her borrow- 
ings were made to pay her help or her land- 
lord. Of course, borrowing in this way 
was very expensive to her, and the interest 
she had to pay ate into her profits. So ex- 
pensive was this method of tiding herself 
over that her income after her expenses 
were paid barely covered her general living 
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HEN Charles Dickens wrote of his 
doll milliner, and again of his ar- 
ticulator of human bones, it seemed 

as though he were drawing upon his imagi- 
nation in his desire to furnish to the world 
of letters some new types, but right here 
in New York are to be found trades that 
are very nearly as strange as those two. 

In fact the first mentioned calling 
largely practiced in New York. There is a 
house on Twenty-third Street which is 
given over to the making of dolls’ dresses. 
So large is the business that more than 
twenty girls and women are employed. 
The product of this firm is to be found in 
the stores where grand and expensive dolls 
are for sale, but there are also many wo- 
men who labor for the dressing the 
more humble puppets of toyland. 

The doll world affords an humble living to 
others besides those who dress the dolls. A 
small army of girls make a few cents per 
gross by gluing on the dolls’ heads; yet 
others work at sewing on arms and legs; 
still others are engaged in the occupation 
of filling these limbs and molding them into 
some semblance to the human form divine. 
The most pretentious trade in doll-making 
is that of Whe painter of eyes, who has it 
fin his power to make or mar the facial ex- 
pression of the doll. He is inclined to be a 
haughty artisan, and calls his trade an art. 


The world of art, too, furnishes some 
queer professions. Any afternoon one may 
find on East Fourteenth Street certain 
Italian women who will sell for a small 
price various trinkets of artistic design. 
The most common are the small baskets 
and boxes carved with much labor and 
skill out of peach or cherry stones. These 
are wrought by the deft fingers of 
Italians, some of whom make a respectable 
living by the humble art, 

Another peculiar trade is that of the man 
who paints pictures on the inside of old 
oyster shells. In both of these professions 
the woman of the family is an able coad- 
jutor of her husband in the matter of sell- 
ing the product of his skill. 

A third trade that might be called artis- 
tic is that of the maker of paper silhou- 
ettes. Armed with a roll of white paper 
and « pair of sharp scissors he goes forth 
and offers, for the modest sum of 5 cents, 
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expenses, although it was sald that she 
should have been able to live in fine style 
on the profits of her business. 

Whether or not every one would class such 
loans as these as made for tuxuries, they 
are fairly representative of the kind which 
are made by the’ “ better" class of loan 
brokers. Because the safety of the loans 
made in cases like these is very sure, the 
brokers can afford to do business at a low 
rate of interest—say 6 per cent. (for the 
owner of the money—which rate is almost 
invariable) and from 10 per cent. upward 
additional for ‘‘ search,” etc. 


Another clas» of loan brokers, contemptu- 
ously thought of and referred to by the 
“better class,” loans money under every 
conceivable circumstance—dire straits, how- 
ever, according to the “ better class,"’ bring- 
ing most of ‘their borrowers to them. Aa 
the risk is greater here the “ fee for search, 
etc.,” is necessarily greater, The reader 
who does not know would hardly believe if 
he heard how much is sometimes paid to 
these brokers for an accommodation loan. 
One hundred per cent. on a few dollars 
seems reasonable when starvation stares 
at one. And from that up or down to 25 
per cent. it is easy enough to see one’s way 
clear to pay when one has, for instance, a 
patented article which one knows will set 
the world on fire as soon as one can raise 
money and float it, 

And of course one Is perfectly willing to 
give, besides a mortgage on one’s furni- 
ture and a ‘little Jot in a boom town, which, 
perhaps, he owns, an assignment of one's 
life insurance policy and any other odds 
and ends of security which one may own. 
Of course, for when his patent has begun 
to bring in its returns, what will be easier 
than releasing them all? The security, dear 
and valuable to him, may be diffjcult to re- 
duce to money. Hence he does not demur 
when his good, kind friend, who is going 
to enable him to become rich through his 
patent, asks him to “ throw in" all these 
little securities. 


The loan man has to deal often with those 
who are “in the business’ of being stared 
at by poverty. Most of these professionally 
poverty-stricken borrowers are known to 
at least one of the loan men, and he warns 
his business friends of the insecurity* of 
the chattels of the professional borrowers. 
Some loan brokers will barely think of 
the chattels of the borrower As a for 
mality they will inquire for them, come 
to see them and promise to make a search 
of the records of chattel mortgages, which 
are filed in the County Clerk's office; then 
they wil] listen toethe ring of the appli- 
eant’s voice, watch the light in his eye and 
weigh the frankness of his story, and, re- 
gardless of his security, form their judg- 
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one. It is worth the money to see the skill 
and celerity with which he can execute a 
very good likeness. 

An old woman has laid 
sum of money by the name she earned tor 
skill in making cloth dolls, animals, and 
figures. The trade has petered out of late 
years because the printed patterns are sold 
so cheaply by the big toy houses and it 1s 
an easy matter to stuff the figure; but Mrs. 
Granner does not care, for she is growing 
too old to sew. 

A similar trade was that of the old Ger- 
man on Fourth Avenue who made dolls’ 
chairs of wicker work. Of course he could 
not compete with the big houses in the 
making of large chairs, but he reaped a 
good harvest by peddling his toy chairs on 
the street. 

There no need for that unhappy man 
who is pendemaad to lead a bachelor exist- 
ence in New York to put up with all the 
discomforts that assail him in other parts 
the country. For a. consideration an 
angel of neatness and housewifery skill will 
visit his lonely apartments at stated times, 
mend his torn clothes, darn his socks, sew on 
his buttons, and generally rescue his estate 
from the barbarity into which it might 
otherwise fall. She may be prevailed upon 
also to straighten his ties, send his shoes 
to the shoe doctor, dust his books, and 
bring order out of the chaos of his den. If, 
however, he be a man of pretensions, he 
will, in addition to the peripatetic house- 
wife, receive a weekly call from a valet. 
This personage looks after all details of 

sends clothes out to be pressed—in 
performs the function of a regular 

He, as also the housewife, has his 
clientele and goes upon a regular round at 
stated intervals. He rather prides himself 
upon the fact that his work is very gen- 
teel, and that, through having so many 
masters, he really has none! 

The burnisher of brasses has a 
that is not at all unremunerative 
with a bottle paste and a soft 
walks along a street till he 
house where there is a sign that needs 
burnishing. He rings the bell and offers 
to fix that sign on consideration of the pay- 
ment of 10 cents. If his offer is refused he 
comes down to 5. 
Another wanderer, 


away a tidy little 


of 





dress, 
fact 
valet, 


calling 
Armed 
rag he 
comes to a 


of 


though this one always 
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ment of him as a risk. Sometimes they are 
doubtful and they will look up his furniture 
,in the record office, or. they will inquire of 
their fellow-brokers as to his known rec- 
ord as a borrower. When the borrower has 
become known as a “ beat ’’—that is, after 
he has_ neglected the formality of paying 
one loan—it becomes very hard for him to 
borrow again. 

He may try to throw the loan men off 
the scent by going under an assumed name, 
A new broker was about to make a loan 
to a family Iiving in a flat. He felt suspl- 
cious, but was unable, to learn anything 
derogatory to them. When he called to see 
the “ security" he thought to take the 
name card out of the letter box. On the 
reverse side he found the name of a family 
that was on the loan men’s “ bad" list. 

The people who borrow from loan brokers 
belong to a class. They are borrowers all 
their lives. It is a very Imfrequent case 
where a borrower has “ met with a misfor- 
tune for the first time, and despite careful- 
ness."" The borrowing class who deal with 
loan brokers are perpetually hard up. They 
were born with a disregard of the value of 
money or they acquired that disregard in 
early age. And they never outgrow it; 
once a borrower on chattel mortgage al- 
Ways a borrower on chattel mortgage is 
the true state of the matter. It is because 
of this that most borrowers are good risks; 
because they desire to pay honestly to 
maintain their credit with the brokers. 


They are not all good risks, however. 
As most borrowers of this class, in fact 
about all of them, are not able to manage 
their financial affairs so that both ends 
will meet, it not infrequently happens that 
a man is unable to pay his loan, though he 
has every wish to do it. The broker does 
not want his chattels, they are bad to real- 
ize upon; and he does not want to deal in 
furniture anyway. So usually he is lenient 
with the borrower, and lets him pay as he 
can. He can’t have a new loan, of course, 
until the old one is wiped out. It is at such 
an emergency as this that the man tries 
tricks. 


He may apply another broker under 
an assumed name, very often his wife's 
maiden name, for a loan on furniture al- 
ready mortgaged; he may allow his brother- 
in-law to temporarily occupy his apart- 
ments and secure an advance on his furni- 
ture; or he may move his furniture to New 
York from Brooklyn, or vice versa, for 
as he do not mind the bother of mov- 


to 


such 
Ing. 

Then 
record 
in the 
counties, 
inquiring 


the loan broker begins to make a 
for the man. He will look him up 
county records of this and adjacent 
and he will spend a lot of time 
among fellow brokers and install- 
The record thus secured he 
for his guidance and that of 
for, although the loan mer- 
chants are keen in competition for trade, 
they co-operate in this matter. There is 
now and then talk among them of the for- 
mation of an association for mutual pro- 
tection, but up to the present time they 
have agreed that the publicity their 
affairs have, such as a “trust of loan 


ment houses, 
keeps on file 


his competitors; 


less 


has his regular patrons and seldom goes 
soliciting, is the duster of bric-a-brac. In 
very many households where expensive 
bric-&a-brac is indulged in there is an aver- 
sion to trusting the cleaning thereof to the 
regular staff of servants. They are apt to 
be careless, and the services of the profes- 
sional are called in. Of course his pay de- 
pends upon the thoroughness and care 
with which the work is done, so it is nearly 
always well done. He has his regular days 
to call and is always on hand. 

In the list of dishonest callings are three 
or four that are strange, though none of 
them are indigenous to New York The 
most flagrantly dishonest of these per- 
haps that of the man who makes a scanty 
living by cleaning and selling canceled 
postage stamps. He uses a wash, consist- 
ing of a solution of acids, that completely 
removes the stencil marks without in- 
juring the engraving. Hundreds of these 
Stamps are used week in 
one. One may at any time men 
trimming” the garbage of the ciy in 
search of stamps. Of course they are not 
the only ‘ trimmers,” this very 
fruitful source of wealth. 

A second profession that smacks of crime 
is the writing of beggars’ signs for the 
city mendicants, This is not generally the 
sole profession of those that follow it, but 
pays well. 

Such professions fortune 
trology, soothsaying, and magic are surely 
to be classed among the very strangest 
callings when carried on in such a city 
New York 

Some uncommon industrial pursuits and 
professions that attract attention are found 
here. Such is the calling of the tea taster, 
who earns from $75 to $150 a week through 


is 


in a 
see 


as is a 


as telling, as- 
of 


as 


the nicety of his taste in the matter of tea | 


flavor; and the butter taster who 
performs a similar task for the trader in 
butter. So nice is the faculty taste in 
these men that they are able to distinguish 
as soon as the tea or butter touches their 
lips the various grades and qualities. Of 
course such a connoisseur is of very great 
value to his employer. Just such another 
is the skilled examiner of eggs, whose ex- 
perience in the trade has taught him to de- 
tect damaged stock at a touch. 


and its 


of 


Many men make a precarious living 
hiring themselves out for the exhibiting of 
goods. Thus one man punches the bag in 
the window of a big sporting goods estab- 
lishment; another acts as a_  clothier’s 
dummy; still another plays the piano in a 
music house. 

Of late years the learned professions, 
called, have received some startling addi- 
tions to their number. In the magazines, 


by 


sO- 
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merchants” would be apt to bring upom 
them, the better off they are. 

When a borrower turns “ baé@d” he is 8 
source of troublesome days and sleepless 
nights to the loan merchant, The “ beat” 
of the loan business is a bad class of 
“beat.” But he {is comparatively insig- 
nificant in point of numbers with the great 
number who patronize loan merchants. 

The loan merchant is growing in import- 
ance here in New York. He is branching 
out; so that his business ts not confined te 
the immediate neighborhood nor to loans 
altegether upon household goods. He not 
only loans on salaries and mortgages, but 
also on life insurance policies; he loans on 
legacies and rights to estates; he may even 
have as a branch to his business a “ re- 
spectable"’ pawnshop and advertise that 
he “‘ buys everything from a needle to an 
anchor.” Then, in addition to all this, he 
may run a private bank and solicit de- 
posits of small amounts. One such con- 
cern begs for such trade, sending out a 
beautifully lithographed circular, which 
reads somewhat as follows: 

“Are you aware that no National bank 
in New York will accept your deposit un- 
less you keep a balance of $500? [which, by 
the way, it may be added, is not true.}] We 
will accept your deposit for any sum, al- 
lowing you interest upon daily balances, 
and you may draw against your deposit by 
check.” 

And they do really get customers whe 
will place their business and personal ac- 
counts in such a bank. 


This concern mentioned as soliciting such 
accounts by a lithographed circular has a 
suite of seventeen offices in a sky-scraper 
on Nassau Street; and, while it is typical of 
the up-to-date chattel loan company, it 
represents advances and development over 
the concerns of ten years ago such as to 
put it into another class. For instance, it 
does one of the “ respectable’ pawnbrok- 
ing businesses mentioned above. This it 
does under one name. Then, under another 
name, it handles business of prospective 
heirs, temporarily “ strapped."" Under four 
other names, three of the form of copart- 
nerships, one a “ security’ company, it 
conducts a general loan business, advanc- 
ing, as it advertises, ‘‘money on salary, 
furniture, or anything, or to anybody, in 
any kind of business." 

Outside of the two ostensible heads of the 
concern no men are apparent, the business 
being run by girls. The very young girls 
do errands and fold circulars, of which a 
flood is let loose constantly upon the com- 
munity. When the girls get a little older 
they are sent upon more important 
rands, such as collecting payments due or 
searching county records. These girls learn 
fast; and, incredible may 
seem, some of them not yet twenty, put 
through, from first to last, money loans. 

It is a most astonishing sight at this of- 
fice to see a mere chit of a girl admonish- 
ing a gray-haired man that further dila- 
toriness will be at his own cost, as she is 
‘determined to put up with no more fool- 
ing.” 
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amazingly as it 


often appear such ad- 
following: 

SSFULLY PLACED, RE- 
by a competent ijiterary 

mpetitions by using us 
They go even further, as in this one: 

A.—INSTITUTE FURNISHES PLOTS 
sketches for newspaper and magazine 
and stories. 


Nor-is it in 
that the skill 
offered for the as 
Jack. 
MADAME B 


some of them, there 
vertisements as the 
MANUSCRIPTS SUCC 

vised, and criticized 
man. Win prizes in cc 


AND 
articles 


the world of letters alone 
and taste of the learned are 
sistance of those who 


A TRAINED PARISIAN MO- 

diste, is at the rvice of any ladies who wish 
te avail themselve of her tast> and experience 
in the choosing gowns or hats; satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


Here 


of 


of the calling of the 
arbiter elegantium. It brings back the days 
when Petronius made himself responsible 
for the tasteful attiring of Nero, or when 
Count D'Orsay kept Chesterfield attired for 
the ‘space of a year in sky-blue habiliments 
from head to Another arbitress by 
profession announces herself “a woman of 
nice taste in the arrangement of rooms for 
afternoon teas, tables for dinner parties,” 

Still a third offers her services for the 
arrangement management of evening 
parties of any kind 

The champion rat catcher of the 
dressed in a close-fitting suit, heavy 
and gloves, and armed only with a few fer- 
makes deadly war upon the rodents. 
said that he has done away with as 
a hundred rats in one night. it is 
that not inviting in its nature, 
it serves an excellent end. Moreover, 
it bas a savor of antiquity; it carries the 
mind back to Hugo and his Paris, Dickens 
and his London. 

A man who follows 
the sewer detective. His services are called 
in in block in the sewers that 
needs investigation, the loss of any valu- 
ables down a manhole, and for those occa- 
sional in which a man falls into or 
takes refuge in the sewers. His calling is 
dangerous, but also very well paid. 

A certain dealer is known about town for 
the excellence of the razors that he sells, 
We buys for a very small price old English 
razors. By dint of hollow grinding and 
all the superfiuous steel re- 
moved and he puts upon the market a most 
excellent razor, modern in design, but pos- 
sessing the extra cutting powers of the old 
steel and its retentiveness of edge. He gets 
high prices for his product, and there are 
many men who would disdain to buy their 
razors of any one else. 

Perhaps the oddest trade in New York is 
that of the old button matcher. He has his 
store on Fourth Avenue. He buys buttons 
of all sorts from small boys and tailors at 
about 5 cents a dozen. Rare indeed is the 
button that he cannot match. 
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Big Signs Disappearing. 


UST why New York should “ become 
more aesthetic’ with the increase of 
tall office buildings, is a matter that 

puzzled a lover of the fine arts here the 
other day. The statement that the city 
was becoming more and more beautiful 
with every skyscraper that went up had 
been made by an accurate observer of 
metropolitan affairs, and it created aston- 
ishment because of the widely accepted 
doctrine that “the skyline was being 
ruined ’’; that sky scrapers are inherently 
hideous, and that if beauty is to be looked 
for in the streets of New York it will be 
hard to find. 

“Every big office building that Is erect- 
ed," said the man who had made the orig- 
inal statement, “ means the end of just so 
many glaring advertisement signs 

“You may not know it, but there is a 
rule in every skyscraper about the size and 
appearance of the signs which the tenants 
are permitted to display on the outside of 
the buliding. Most of the skyscrapers down 
town have their own sign painter, who 
alone is permitted by the landlord to paint 
the signs for the tenants. He is governed 
by fixed rules laid down by the manage- 
ment as to the size of the letters he is per- 
miited to employ, and these are 
small and neat. 

“Many of the biggest buildings in New 
York will not tolerate any signs on the out- 
side windows. There are very few build- 
ings which will allow a tenant to put a 
sign on the outside of the building, 
ing from one window to another.” 


An examination of the tall office buildings | 
in the lower part of the city revealed the | 


fact that the only conspicuous signs they 
displayed were in a few instances on the 
shops on the ground floor. 
of these buildings that signs on the upper 
floors would be practically being 
illegible from the street, unless they were 
of enormous size. 

Nor do the tenants seem to attach much 


useless, 


importarce to advertising their business on | 
A real estate | 
the | 
is only | 
upon | 


the outside of the building. 
agent who has managed 
newer skyscrapers asserts that it 
the exception when a tenant insists 
displaying a conspicuous sign, in which 
case he is compelled to go elsewhere than 
into one of the large office buildings. Near- 
ly all the tenants this man, are con- 
tent with the simple announcement of their 
name the doors of their 
offices in accordance with the modest rule 
existing in the big office bulldings. 
"Lower Broadway, which used 
anade to the by the 
of conspicuous advertising signs,” 
art critic, “ls now quite subdued 
regard, 
The big signs have disappeared. 
“The most important firms 
those with the least conspicuous signs. In 
fact, it has been discovered that a big sign 
often has very little value, for other means 


several of 


said 


and business on 


to be 
number 
said the 
in this 


ideous eye 


of advertising that are much more effective | 


have beer discovered, The office building, 
however, is an unmistakable boon in help- 
ing to drive away the obnoxious signs, 
which), used to jar so unpleasantly upon 
architects and artists." 


Unexpected Assistance. 


N INTERESTING scene was enacted 
one day last week at the corner of 
Sixth Avenue and Thirty-fifth Street, 

which, for several minutes, caused at least 
100 pedestrians to forget all about impor- 
tant engagements. 3 

An apple peddler’s pushcart, laden with 
ripe fruit, had been in collision with a 
heavy truck. The truck went on down the 
avenue. The pushcart was overturned, de- 
positing more than a barrel of apples upon 
the sidewalk. The inevitable boys were on 
the spot. 

“ They'll make short work of that ped- 
dier’s fruit,"” remarked a bystander. 

To the amazement of all, however, 
unexpected happened. 

“That was a bad knock, boss; shall I 
give you a lift?” sang out a diminutive 
messenger lad. 

He at once dived with both hands into the 
mass of apples, and proceeded to pile them 
into the cart. Two roguish news lads, who 
had béen watching, evidently to get their 
cue from some other partner in crime, if 
need be, seeing the direction things had 
taken, promptly gave their assistance. 

The crowd did not diminish until all the 
fruit had been safely replaced. Not a lad 
attempted to purloin a single apple, but the 
Italian, in recognition of the generous aid 
given him, dismissed each boy with a smile, 
and a pocket full of apples. 


Instructive Show Windows. 


CATTERED throughout the city 
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incipient molasses candy over iron hooks 
and catching them on their elbows. 

Laundering is done under the public eye 
with such care as makes a man wonder 
how it is that his new collars come back to 
him cracked and mangled beyond recogni- 
tion. Men and women sit in show windows 
all over town illustrating the way in which 
cigars or cigarettes are made 

So also hats are ironed, and the ironing 
excites admiration among the crowd that 
Even the pub- 
lic mending of boots and shoes is a source 
of delight to the multitude. Tailors sit in 
their show windows, making and repair- 
ing clothes. Toothsome griddle cakes be- 
come brown under the eyes of all who pass, 
Artificial teeth are made where all can see 
the work done. - 

In a show window on Broadway a 
might be seen not long ago rowing a boat, 
while another pulled for all he was worth 
at a contrivance for making Samsons of the 
weakest mortals, 


man 


Finding a Lost Watch. 


HE old New Yorker was indulging in 
T reminiscences. 

“TI was particularly interested read- 
ing.’ said he, “about how pawnbrokers 
at the present time must make a daily re- 
port to Police Headquarters of the watches 
they take in for loans and how they must 
specify the number inscribed by the 
maker on each watch 

“I wish,” he added, “that there had been 
such a regulation about twelve ago, 
then I wouldn't have had to wait as long 
as I did for a $500 gold watch IT lost. Sut 
come to think, I didn't know the number 
of my watch Besides, I lost it in Balti. 
more, after all, the number wouldn't 
have done me any good. 

“Oh, yés; I got the watch back, 
think its recovery was one of the neatest 
bits of detective work I ever heard of 
Inspector Byrnes did the job. He was then 
(hier of the detective force. 

“ This the way I lost the watch. I 
was stopping at the Hotel Rennert. One 
evening I went out dining, and coming back 
to the hotel I fell asleep in the cab 
driver woke me up before I got 
hotel, as I had told him to, because I 
wanted to straighten myself out by a little 
walk before going in 

‘I didn’t know the number In 
fact, I wasn't clear-headed enough to know 
what the driver looked like. So when I 
missed my watch just us I entered the 
hotel I knew all the jig was up. I had no 
to anything 

“I dropped in to see Byrnes the next day 
when @ arrived in New York. I felt pretty 
shame-faced, for I'd never before 
dollar when drunk or 
Byrnes and I were old friends. 

** That's a gone watch,’ said he when he 
heard my story. I agreed with him. ‘ How- 
ever,’ said he, with a leer, as I was going 
away, ‘some day a thief on his dying bed 
may leave a clause in his will describing 
your watch and telling the owner where 
he can get it. Meanwhile, just buy a one- 


also 


years 
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to 
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lost a 
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| dollar watch—and patiently wait till t. 


thief'’s will is filed.’ 

“Two months and more passed by. I 
had forgotten all about my loss. One day 
{ received a note from Byrnes, dated at the 
Central Office, Mulberry Street, saying: 
‘If you have time to-morrow forenoon on 
your way to your office, please call in and 
see me." 

“When I called, Byrnes took me back 
into a room where there were all sorts of 
queer things on the walls, and lots of 
burglars’ and murderers’ tools in a glass 
case, not to speak of a big picture of him- 
self and two or three assistants struggling 
with a thief who didn’t want his photo 
taken for the Rogues’ Gallery. The sur- 
roundings made me as nervous as a cat. 

“T sat down and Byrnes got talking to 
me about a police case in the morning 
papers. I got wearied. ‘If that's all you 
want to see me about,’ I said, ‘I'll go.’ 

“*T was half way down the corrider, 
going toward Mott Street, when Byrnes 
called me back. ‘I forgot to tell you,” he 
remarked, ‘that I've got a parcel here 
which I think belongs to a friend of yours. 
You may be able to identify it.’ I opened 
the parcel. It contained my watch! 

“*How did I ever get it?’ exclaimed 
Byrnes, when I asked him. ‘ Well, I'll tell 
you. I had a dream one night,’ he replied, 
with a grin, ‘that I saw a watch hanging 
by its chain from a telegraph wire near 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad track 
near Baltimore, and that the engineers 
slowed up in passing by that point in order 
to time their pieces by it.” I sent a man 
out there, and sure enough, it was your 
watch.’ 

*“ Quite recently,”” continued the old New 
Yorker, “1 ha to meet Byrnes, and 
whipping the teh out of my vest pocket, 
I exclaimed, ‘When shall we three meet 
again?’ He laughed. ‘How did you ever 
get on to it in Baltimore years ago?’ I 

‘you're not on the force now, 
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thus, IV, instead of IIIf. I called attention 
to your blunder. You remarked, ‘Oh, 
that’s all right. I noticed one day when 
comparing watches with a friend that his 
had III, for 4, while mine had IV, but I 
supposed watch-makers had different ideas 
about such things, so I never gave the 
matter a second thought.’ 

“*And yet," added Byrnes, with a 
smile, ‘you say I had no clue.’ 

“But where or how or from whom 
Byrnes was able two months after its loss 
to secure that time-piece, he never would 


tell. Clever work, wasn't it?” 

W its sights which was always shown 
to visiting strangers by their guid- 

ing friends. It was a view of the clerks in 

the Sub-Treasury counting gold and silver 

eoins of all denominations 

This interesting performance—they 
with lightning rapidity—could always be 
watched by our country cousins from the 
Pine Street of the Sub-Treasury 
Building. 

Here favorite lounging place 
for idlers of the neighborhood, especially on 
hot Summer days and durtng sudden show- 
ers. It offered excellent shelter for 
passersby. Here stood millionaires, clerks, 
day laborers, and messenger boys in truly 
democratic till the sky up, 
ana here many a game of craps was played 
on United States territory by the newsboys 
of the district. 

All this annoyed the counting clerks, and 
the has decided to put a 
stop to it all by erecting a high iron balus- 


grim 


Shutting Out the Idlers. 


ALL STREET is about to lose one of 


count 


stoop 


also was a 
an 


order cleared 


so Government 
trade between the pillars which support the 
roof. This will keep out the and 
the idlers and will prevent further disturb- 
ance of the Government's counting ma- 
chinery 


eurious 


Music . Brought Trade. 


NEW method of advertising has been 
found by 1: Seventh Avenue butcher, 
who not long since opened his shop. 

determined to avoid the long wait for 
usually experienced those 
entering a new business, and so racked his 
head for an idea. One day he 
ing in front of his shop, idly 
customers who did not come. His eye 
to catch sight of a band of 
Italian street musicians coming down the 
avenue. Then a happy thought struck him. 
Calling the musicians, he engaged them 
to play each morning before his door. 
rs polkas and waltzes giaddened 


He 
by 


was stand- 
waiting the 


he 


| hearts of passing little boys and girls, who 


paused to dance to the tunes. 
tone of the street was broken 
The fine breezes of Autumn wafted the 
music through the quarter, and the servant 
girls and marketing mothers 
tracted. 
Naturally the 
tised and patronized, 
success Was assured, 


The mono- 


were 


butcher shop was adver- 
and the butcher's 


Passing of Sailing Barks. 


OT many years ago the East River 
water front was a “forest of masts.” 
To-day a dozen smokestacks take their 

place. Poetry has given place to the dullest 
and driest of prose. An illustration of the 
sorrowful pass to which sailing vessels in 
the merchant marine have come was re- 
lated last week by the son of a once 
wealthy shipowner now dead. 

“I was present in my youth,” said he, 
“at the christening of one of my father's 
barks, a quarter of a century ago. The 
vessel cost about £32,000. In her maiden 


+ Voyage to Australia she cleared a net profit 
‘ of more than §$35,000—more than paid for 


herself, in fact. 
“Not long since, while settling up my 
father's estate, $50 was offered to me for an 


| eighth intcrest in another bark which he 


had owned. It cost him $4,000. I took the 
offer. It was a question of taking $50, or 
paying an assessment of $200, and as 1 was 
not empowered to spend money of the 
estate, and saw no probable profit if I did, 
I took the cash.” 


Key Fad the Latest. 


HE latest fad in souvenirs comes 
pretty hard on the hotels,” said 
the proprietor of a Broadway hos- 

“The proper thing now among the 
girls is to appropriate the key of their 
rooms in each hotel visited. Traveling 
across the country in the Summer brings 
the Summer girl to a number of different 
places, and Christmas shopping to the 
cities. A room key abstracted from each 
hotel she visits makes quite a good-sized 
collection at the end of the campaign. 

“ Hung from the wall, each with its own 
particular romance, they make a pictur- 
esque feature of milady’s boudoir. 

“ But it’s hard on the hotels,” he added, 
as he sent for the locksmith. . 
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girl knew some one in that particular col- 
lege. 

“Now, however, the department stores 
retail the emblems at 25 cents, and it dis- 
gusts me to see the way in which girls who 
have never known a college man, unless it 
was to sell him a pair of gloves over a 
Sixth Avenue counter, sport university 
pins.” 


Advertising Enterprise. 


HE advertising ingenuity of the 
ern business firm was well shown the 
other day when during the prevalence 

of a wind storm the plate-glass window in 
the office of a railroad which leads to the 
Sunny South was by the wind. 
Beneath the fractured glass a poster had 


mod- 


smashed 


To Avoid High Winds 


GO SOUTH. 


Special rates. Best service. 


An Up-to-Date Butcher. 
OR 


the 


grew 


a week the boarders grumbled on 
Gradually their murmurs 
roar, and finally 
kicked 
tnat 


F 


aly 
sullen 
the three men the corner table 
clear over the and declared 
they could not stand it any longer. 

They said, quite positively, that if they 
cidn't get a decent piece of steak for break- 
fast the very next morning they would 
puck up and leave, without a minute's 
rotice. At lunch time the privileged board- 
er took it upon herself to warn the land- 
lady of the impending mutiny 

And I must say, Mrs. Hill,”’ she added, 

‘that they are perfectly justified in the 
insurrection There is no use in denying 
it—the meat been awfully tough for 
the past two weeks.’ 

Mrs. Hill sighed, dolefully, ‘‘I know it,” 
she said; “I've changed butchers. 

“ Well, if I were you I'd go back to the 
advised the privileged boarder. 
know your own business 
Lest, but it seems to me that that woum be 
. diplomatic move. We used to have such 
nice roasts and things."’ 

Mrs. Hill squirmed and looked at 
privileged boarder deprecatingly. ‘“ Yes,’ 
she admitted. “ | know we did, but we have 
a good many other nice things now that 
we didn't have then. That other butcher 
wouldn't furnish them. He was too stuck 
up 


into a 
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traces 


has 
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Sut the new man is not a bit like that. 
He is as sociable as can be. You folks may 
have had a few tussles with your meat 
here lately, but I guess you'd have missed 
a good many nice things if it hadn't been 
that new butcher 
I suppose the story of that suicide and 
murder down in the next block is still 
tresh in your mind, and no doubt you re- 
member, too, how hard it was for anybody 
to find out the details of that affair. 
Why, you were all half crazy here for two 
or three days because the family tried so 
hard to hush the thing up that none of the 
neighbors were able to learn any of the 
particulars. I hope you haven't forgotten,”’ 
Mrs. Hill added, in an aggrieve. tone, 
“who it was that finally hustled around 
end secured enough information to satisfy 
your curiosity? " 

“No,” said the privileged boarder, 
haven't. It was you.” 

“ Of course It was," said Mrs. Hill. “ And 
icw do you suppose I found out about it?” 

“IT don't know,” said the privileged 
boarder. “It wasn't through tie new 
butcher, was it?" 

“Yes, ma’am,"’ sald Mrs. Hili stoutly, 
“it was. That man is a regular walking 
encyclopedia of neighborhood gossip. He 
knows everything that is going on, and he 
is “willing to issue an extra edition of his 
knowledge every time you meet him. 

“ You've learned all about how late the 
ether boarders in the biock burn their gas 
at night, how many cups of.coffee they 
drink for breakfast, who has a beau and 
who hasn't, how many people are on the 
verge of bankruptcy and the amount of 
their debts, and the names of all the peo- 
ple contemplating getting a divorce this 
Winter. And yet you folks kick about the 
new butcher. 

“ They do say that every morning he calis 
his delivery clerks into the back room, 
which is fitted up as a kind of school room, 
and drills them in the day's news. I can’s 
vouch for the truth of that report, but I 
do know that they always have their les- 
sons down pat." 

The privileged boarder looked uneasy. 
“I suppose,” she hazarded, “ that he tells 
everybody else what goes on in this house, 
too?’ 

“IT suppose he does,” said Mrs. Hill com- 
placently, ‘but what difference does that 
make, when we get to find out what every- 
body else is doing? He is the very best 
butcher I ever saw. He saves so 
Tunaing around by bringing your 
right to your door, just the same 
folks deliver butter and I 
charge him, if you all say ao, but 
remember that if you to the 
man you'll have to do without news. 
what kind of meat do you want? 
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The privileged boarder did not 
search her mind for an answer. “ 
ohe said concisely. 
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THE UNMUSICAL SEASON 
creme RI IRR IR CIR 


HEP week which has just ended was 
& one of no small interest in the musica! 
world. It opened with a concert of 
vncommon beauty given by the Kneisel 
Quartet of Boston. This concert was de- 
voted to the honor of Beethoven's memory, 
a memory which is certain to be revered 
among lovers of chamber music for many 
years to come, The heathen may rage and 
the Strausses imagine vain things, but the 
immutable laws of beauty will compel rev- 
erence for the works of Beethoven through- 
out the fiying years. 

On Wednesday young -Mr. Kubelik, a 
much ‘misused violinist, gave another exhi- 
bition of his technical skill. It may be that 
somewhere in the make-up of this peculiar 
youth there is a divine spark of real mu- 
sicianship, but it is carefully screened by 
the methods of his managers. The boy is 
being exhibited as a musical curiosity, and 
he is being heard and applauded by thou- 
sands of people who are unfamiliar with 
artistic violin playing and who have no 
standards. 

“Kubelik's performance of the Beethoven 
violin concerto has been reserved for to- 
night's concert at the Metropolitan, when 
it will be heard by a miscellaneous Sunday 
night audience and applauded to the echo. 
Then the news will be sent out over all 
the telegraph wires East and West that 
Kubelik achieved a tremendous success in 
New York with this standard work. Truly 
we live in a great country. Musical man- 
agers are learning a lesson from this Ku- 
belik business, which, if it means anything 
at all, means that the right way to make 
money out of music is to pretend that you 
are a freak and appeal to the unmusical 
it is a pity to see this done in the 
case of Kubelik, for there is reason to be- 
lieve that the himself honest 
would prefer to pose as an artist. But he 
will be shown that in this country the per- 
son who prefers the preservation of his 
self-respect the rapid accumulation of 
dollars is regarded as fit for incareeration 
in an asylum, 
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boy is and 
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On Wednesday also Miss Susan Metcalfe, 
@® young woman who has much to commend 
her, sang with evidences of taste and cult- 
ure. Thursday brought to us the childlike 
and bland song “The Trend of 
Time,"’ and the lovely concert of the Musi- 
cal Art Society, while on Friday Mr. Henry 
Hadley's prize symphony ‘The Four Sea- 
sons,’ wus performed in its entirety for the 
first time by the Philharmonic Society. On 
Saturday Mr, Frank Damrosch gave a 
Christmas concert for young people. The 
last entertainments of the week were dig- 
nified and beautiful and brought pleasure 


to the real music lovers of this town. 
Fe 
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The musical season opened somewhat late 
this Winter, but its activities far 
have been numerous and interesting In 
the matter of novelties alone we have had 
more than the usual amount of mental 
stimulation. To-morrow night, however, 
begins what to the inner cirele is know n as 
the unmusical To the Philistine, 
to the personality worshipper, to the fash- 
fonable gadabout, to the man and woman 
about town, and, above all, to the sacred 
circle of society, there musical 
son. There is for these only an opera sea- 
son. The staring and ugly temple of sing- 
ers in Upper Broadway is the place of re- 
joiciung for all those who know not of 
Brahms or of Dvorak or of Schubert or of 
Schumann. and to whom the names of such 
people as Richard Strauss and Cesar Cui 
and Franck and Borodine and even Tsehai- 
kowsky are as the, echoes forgotten 
dreams. 

And furthermore, the great majority of 
operagoers hardly know the names of the 
composers of the operas to which they 
Pretend to listen. But they know the 
names of the singers. Oh, yes! they rarely 
fail to be correct in regard to these, except 
in the unimportant matter of pronuncia- 
tion. But, after all, what else is to be ex- 
pected «under the present system? Com- 
ment it has been made from time to 
time in these columns, but it may as well 
be made again. The present system of 
operatic management comprises bad scen- 
ery in most of the operas, u poor chorus, a 
wretched ballet, a mediocre orchestra, and 
general laxity and carelessness in all de- 
partments, with an almost total absence 
of rehearsals. As an offset to all this we 
are offered a list of prominent singers such 
as cannot be found in any other opera 
lhiouse in the workd, except Covent Garden, 
London, where the same system prevails 

When an opera is performed in which 
there is no chorus and no ballet, in which 
the scenic attire is not vital to the general 
effect, in which the stage management is 
powerless to work destructive evil, and in 
which the devotion and personal ambition 
ot several great artists work together for 
good, we sometimes get admirable results, 
as we heve in the past in some perform- 
ance of “ Tristan und Isolde.” Probably 
nowhere in the world have more impressive 
presentations of this work been given than 
those in which Mmes. Lehmann, Ternina, 
Nordica, Brema, and Sehumarn-Heink were 
vnited with the de Reszke brothers and Mr. 
Bispham of Mr. Van Rooy. 

Similar results have been obtained 
“Pie Walkire" and “ Siegfried,” though 
in the former they were always attained ii 
spite of stupid and even ridiculous stage et- 
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fects. But tt seems unfortunate, indeed, 
that we cannot get the full value of the 
works not embraced in the Wagnerian rep- 
ertory. ‘‘ Romeo et Juliette,’ for instange, 
is never adequately done at the Metropoli- 
tan, and as for “ Les Huguenots,"’ what 
is there in our performances but the im- 
posing line-up of celebrities before the cur- 
tain at the end of the garden scene? 


Let us, then, leaving all hope of a nota- 
ble ensemble behind us, go out to hear vo- 
cal reeda shaken by the wind. Let us, as 
of yore, hang upon the accents of the 
world-famous prima donna and the ce 
brated tenor, and let us thank Heaven for 
B flats and cadenzas. Mr. Grau is certain- 
ly generous to us in the matter of sopranos, 
We shall have to go to the opera very 
faithfully lest some of them get away. In 
the very first week of the season we are to 
have opportunity to hear four—Mme. Ter- 
nina on Monday night, Mme. Eames on 
Wednesday, Mme, Sembrich on Friday, and 
Mme. Sanderson on Saturday afternoon. 
All of these singers are known to us, and 
three of them are established favorites. 

The return of Mme, Eames will, no doubt, 
be appropriately noticed by the public, even 
though it to be effected in “ Romeo et 
Juliette’ on Christmas night. “Tristan 
und Isolde" seems a curious choice for the 
opening, for if the traditions are observed, 
us they have been in recent seasons at the 
opera, the house will be kept in a state of 
semi-darkness and the audience will main- 
tain an attitude of polite attention. No 
such traditions are associated with Gou- 
tomeo et Juliette,” which will, 
takes its place as one of the 
festivities. Society, which will 


is 
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Christmas 


de 
the 
happy 


N most of the plays provided for the 
lectation of the public 
curtain goes down finally 
Jovers and hearts beating in The 
fragrance of the orange blossom the 
air, and sweet wedding bells are ringing in 
the not-far distance. Now, for most per- 
sons, this arrangement is entirely 
ing; they ask nothing more, but are content 
to go forth to where the lobster is red and 
the wine amber, and think no more about 
it until the next night, when, perchance, 
they again through the tribulations of 
a pair of lovers, not deeply moved by their 
trials, since they are fully that 
all will again end quite happily 

But now and then a spectator may 
the theatre with some thought 
this: These people have muddled through 
three or it may be five representing 
periods in their lives from days to years 
They hate persistently refused to the 
most obyious things They 
blind as bats where their own interests were 
concerned. the 
least bit of common senre displayed by hero 
or heroine at the beginning the 
would have averted acts 
misery. 

Now at 
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One question, one answer, 
of 


play 
five long of 
think they 
in their true Gerald knows that 
Gwendolen did to Police Head- 
quarters and arrange to have him arrested 
just as he was declaring his undying affec- 
tion for her in front of the window where 
the green moon could light up his classic 
features. No! at he knows the real 
culprit was the yellow-haired Elinore, who 
professed to be his friend, while she put the 
poison in his soup. And so the curtain goes 
down on the last and we know that 
Gerald and Gwendolen, their first misun- 
derstandings happily ended, are to be joined 
in the holy bonds of wedlock. 

What then? 

We shall see in the sixth act—which the 
playwright did not supply, but which 
now to be written for him, What must 
happen when people areas stupid as they 
persistently are in these plays? 

The wedding is over. Gerald and Gwemdo- 
len have gone to housekeeping in a Har- 
lem flat. For a little while all goes smooth- 
ly—it always does. Then some little trifling 
thing happens to jar the erstwhile peace 
Perhaps Gerald comes home late from the 
club; maybe Gwendolen entertaining a 
favorite boy first cousin who ran down 
from Yale quite unexpectedly; and Gerald, 
coming down the darkened street, sees them 
saying an affectionate ‘d-bye "' on the 
doorstoop. Does Gerald go intwu (ne house to 
find the simple, natural explanation his 
wife is prepared to give? Not at all. 
Through five acts we have been taught 
not to expect such rational action. 

IHiuman nature not change in a 
minute. And so Gerald simply rushes back 
to his club, throws in a brandy and soda, 
and then writes Gwendolen a real saucy 
note in which he tells her “all over.”’ 
Does she seek him out to find the why and 
wherefore. No, indeed! She decides quick- 
ly that he has returned to the false El- 
nore, and she promptly places the matter 
the hands of her lawyer. So the play 
might go on ad infinitum. 

- & -- 
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in a measure be robbed of the opportunity 
to glitter on the opening night, can show 
itself in all its glories.on Wednesday night. 
Friday night will also be one of festivity, 
for then the incomparable Sembrich makes 
her reappearance in a rodle-in which she 
has never had a superior and in Adelina 
Patti her only rival. Rossini’s bright and 
charming “ Barber of Seville," with Mme. 
Scmbrich as the sparkling Rosina, is a 
mest joyous Christmas week offering. 
*,* 

Mme. Siby! Sanderson will make her re- 
entry on Saturday afternoon as Juliet in 
Gounod's opera. This soprano here sang 
in “* Manon” on Jan. 16, 1805, and achieved 
a signal failure. Her voice was found to 
be thin, pallid in color, and altogether too 
small to be effective in the Metropolitan. 
It was expected that in the same season 
she would appear in “ Thais," and show 
herself to better advantage, but she was 
taken fll and went back to Paris. It is to 
be hoped that she has returned to her 
native land in better condition than she 
was in when she made that unfortunate 
and brief visit. 


Other principal sopranos who will sing to 
us this Winter are Mmes. Gadski and Su- 
sanne Adams. Truly it will be an interest- 
ing season, as far as high female voices go. 
We shall have to confine our worship of 
contraltos to Mmes. Schumann-Heink and 
Homer and Miss Carrie Bridewell. Tenors 
will be sufficiently numerous. We shall 
have our old friends, Van Dyck, Dippel, 
and Salignac, and Mr. Alvarez of the Grand 
Opera of Paris will return. Let us hope 
that he will bring his sense of pitch with 
him. When he was here the last time he 
had left that important auxiliary of his art 
at home, and though this won him praise 
in Boston, it did not count in his favor in 
this foolish town. There will new- 
comer to the stage of the Metropolitan in 
the Italian tenor of the company, Mr. de 
Marchi. This gentleman, however, has sung 
in New York. He was in the lust company 
brought here by the late Col. Mapleson in 
the Fall of 1806. If he in good vocal 
condition, he will undoubtedly please the 
lidies and gentlemen to whom the Academy 
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common 
lieved 


that God is be- 


to have given most of 


sense generally 
the creatures 
created in His image, that the playwrights 
most often offend thinking And 
the sort of thing illustrated above is 
common in plays that 
need not be cited, «But 
phases that may not be 
the le striking 
to consider them 

A case in point is te be found if that 
mirthful, pleasing little play, ‘ D'Arcy of 
the Guards,” which now serves Henry 
Miller at the Savoy Theatre, It is a clean, 
Wiglesome play, and, despite its thinness, 
is of rather an entertaining sort. An 
Major, serving the British Army, fall's 
in with the pretty Philadelphia girl 
in whose home he and his grenadiers have 
She tells him he 
country, wounds him 
in the arm at a moment when he is acting 
in line with his duty, then nurses him back 
to health and strength, and finally—of 
course—promises to marry him, just when 
he has been ordered back to England 

All of which is very pretty, but What 
would another act disclose if the play were 
carried to a consistent logical 
clusion? Here girl uttered 


persons 
s0 
specifie 
there 
obvious, 


examples 
other 
but 


stops 


are 
so 


are none when one 


Trish 
in 
love 


established headquarters 
enemy 


is an of her 


and con- 


is a who has 


| all kinds of heroic sentiments and lived up 


to them, too 
Here 
his lovalty 


even to shooting the man she 
loves is an officer who has proved 
beyond question to the side on 
which he is fighting. And these two are to 
be married. 

But the is 
service of George 
George Washington, in whose 
brother is serving. It is a house 
And he is to go to England. 

Will this American girl forsake her land 
in its time of Will she demand that 
her lover renounce his allegiance to the 
King he serves? If he does will she 
quite respect him? And won't the time 
come when he will chafe under the thought 
that he betrayed his trust for a woman's 
smiles? And if he refuses to take off his 
pretty red eoat at her command, one can 
easily imagine the storm she will raise 
about his ears. There's a stirring climax 
for a fifth act. And, of course, it would 
take a sixth and seventh at least to 
straighten out the mess. 
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need? 
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the play of all others on view 
now that suggests food for such reflec- 
tion as this is ** The Girl and the Judge.” 
But here the additional act would have to 
deal with a continuation of the theme 
which Mr. Fitch started to develop and 
then, apparently, forgot all about—the ef- 
fect of kleptomania, once it gets into a 
family. 

The playwright places his heroine in the 
unpleasant position of having a mother 
who purloins things. And the crucial mo- 
ment comes when this light-fingered lady 
steals a brooch belonging to the mother of 
the Judge, who has just proposed marriage 
to the girl. Naturally, there is an awful 
row, and the Judge discovers the family 
skeleton. The mother goes away into the 
far West, so that if she should happen to 
steal again it would not bring disgrace on 
her daughter. Of course it is easy to 
imagine just how effective such a ruse 
would be in these days of exact knowiedge, 
contributed to by a chain of detective of- 
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of Music is not even a memory, owing to 
the fact that they did not occupy its boxes. 
o *,° . 
Of novelties we are promised two or 
three. One We are sure of. That is Pade- 
rewski's “‘ Manru.”’ That there will be suf- 
fictent public curiosity to insure a good re- 
ception for this work goes without saying. 
Mr. Paderewski is among friends in New 
York, and his opera will be kindly wel- 
comed. There is also talk of “ Messaline,” 
but Mme. Calvé continues to court seclu- 
sion somewhere in the wilds of Florida, 
and—weil, there is no telling what that er- 
ratic lady will do. She may return and ful- 
fill her contract, and she may take it into 
her fascinating head to set sail for Bendigo 
or Trincomalee. One thing alone is certain; 
if she returns, we shall hear “ Carmen.” 
,° 

Some time ago there was much talk 
about a Verdi cycle. Of late this subject 
seems to have retired into obscurity. Such 
a cycle would be pleasing, and if it brought 
us a revival of “ Otello" and “ Falstaff”’ 
it would indeed be welcome. But perhaps 
we shal! be willing to accept revivals of 
the “ Magic Flute instead. We shall see 
what we shall Meantime throw wids 
the portals and let joy be unconfined. Let 
the shouts of “ Bravo” and “ Brava” ring 
out @s of old, and let the leading tenor tow 
the other singers across the mystic gulf 
behind the footlighis from the haven of the 
gilded door on the left the port of the 
gilded dvor on the right. And let the poor 
and lowly stand behind the orchestra rail 
and shout hosannas to the singers, while 
the elect in the boxes overhead eye the 
celebrities through their lorgnettes and oc- 
casionally condescend to a little gentle 
waving of the hands in approval. And let 
the air buzz with the names of Ternina and 
Alvarez, Eames and Van Dyck, Sembrich 
and Salignac, while the names of Gounod 
and Verdi are whispered sometimes in the 
shadows of the vasty gallery up under the 
a few are gathered together to 
of music As for the 
have our fling and our 
manifold 


see, 


to 


roof, where 
worship the spirit 
of us, let 
chatter and steep ourselves in the 
delights of our 


rest us 


unmusical season. 
W. J. HENDERSON. 
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| WHEN THE CURTAIN FALLS | 


graph wires, and an associated press, 

But the Judge willing to marry the 
girl. Well—the bieom and romance might 
wear off and by. One morning the 
Judge, who, perhaps, came home from a 
Sheriff's panel dinner very late the night 
before, arises and finds his clothes more 
or less scattered about. He gathers things 
together, but—his diamond collar button 
Aha! What be more 
en Judges sometimes arrive at 
The 
heavens, 


by 
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obvious? E 
quick 
the daughter 
heredity! ! 
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Mr 
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What more natural than that, in his greate 
est grief, she should be more than ever 
sympathetic? And would he less 
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snows of Winter covered the grassy 
Hatch 


doubly unwelcome, 


Christmas week finds 
booked as follows: 

Amelia Bingham, Baltimore; Bertha Gal- 
land, Providence; Blanche Walsh, Galves- 
ton; David Warfield, Baltimore; E. H. 
8. Willard, Fall Riv- 
er and Springfield, Mass.; Ethe) Barry- 
more, Cleveland; Henry Irving and Ellen 
Terry, St. Paul and Minneapolis; James K. 
Hackett, Washington; Julia Marlowe, Cin- 
cinnat!; Otis Skinner, Chicago; Viola Allen, 
St. Louis; William Faversham, Boston; 
William H. Crane, Boston. a Es 

— 

The father of Louis Mann, the actor, Js 
pretty well known among local theatrical 
folks, which wide acquaintanceship may be 
attributed largely to the fact that the 
son, in many of his stage make-ups and 
in most of his dialectic efforts, is a ‘‘ dead 
ringer’ for the father in real life. The 
elder Mann sometimes finds this re- 
semblance the most effective form of in- 
troduction 

Going to “Lou” Field's not long ago, 
he said: ‘Mr. Vields, I vant two good 
seads ver to-nighd.” 

Fields knew perfectly well who the favor 
seeker was, but thought he'd have a little 
fun with him anyway. “ You want two 
seats, hey? Well, I like your nerve. Who 
are you that I should be giving up two 
seats for nothing?"’ 

“Who I am? Who I am?” repeated 
Mann with some show of astonishment. 
“Now, sdop vooling, Mr. Vields. Whose 
papa do | look like? 

There was really no chance to 
taken, and Fields had to disgorge. 
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N epidemic of suicide is once more ] pics appear ever and again against the 
A raging in Germany. When Goethe | * moderne littérature" of the Fatherland, 
produced * Werther " it made suicide j and plaintive appeals are made to return to 

the creative and optimistic pastures which | 
old German masters worked in. In a nation 
so confined within a small area and dense 
ly populated, with a ultiplicity of class 


fashionable for awhile among both sexes 
of the younger generation. To-day it is 
the gloomy, gruesome drama of Germany 
with its grim procession of psychological, 
mystical, iconoclastic, and problem plays, feuds between the lower stratas of society, 
in which suicide almost invariabfy figures | the revolutionist and the feudal aristocrat; 
as the climax, to which is traced the re- | with religion struggling in vain and rap- 
markable increase in suicide here, as re- | idly losing ground before the advance of 
vealed in the mortuary statistics of the 
eurrent and past year. The malady is cs- | it is no wonder that there is an utter ab- 
pecially prevalent in the capital City of sence of unity or harmony 

Berlin, which is likewise the central arena A pioneer of optimism is the newly or- 
for the gladiators of the “drama of despair | ganized Neue Gemeinschaft, a society or- 
and death,’ among which are counted I[b- | ganized in Beethoven Hall, whose purpos¢ 
sen, Bjérnson, Hauptmann, Sudermann, } is to “ fight with the weapons of ridicule 
Hartleben, Schnitzler, Gabriele d' Annunzio, 
and the Frgnch and English dramatists, 





social demecr and religious conflicts, 


and pathos against triviality and pessimism 
and to direct attention to that which i 
| more elevated and constant in literature 
aside to satisfy the craving of the Teuton | The founders of this society are two earn- 
to-day for plays that bodily and brazenly Hart, 
drag before the footlights the ills which af- | who enjoy great popularity and following | 
flict the human soul, mind, imagination, | In Germany to-day, and are two of its fore- 
and domestic life When the German au- most writers. Die Tiigliche Rundschau is 
thors have been exhausted the German | an organ which they devote to the develop- 
fraternizes with the Fren¢hman, the Rus- | ment of their gospel of optimism, and it Is 
sian, or the Norsemen in order to keep the | gratifying to see that the Harts have fi- 
atmosphere electrified. To make the rounds nally gathered a large number of kindred 
of the Berlin playhouses just now is to | souls around them for the struggle against 
witness stern, funereal looking audiences 
sitting in dark, gloomy rows, following with | passions, and Internal dissensions which 
rapt attention the fate of heroes or hero- | deface and lower the standard of the 
fines who seek relief from their woes | German literature and drama 

finally by suicide, while the auditors break In the current issue of the Deutschen 
up into groups after the final curtain and | Welt Ernest Clausen devotes an article to 
continue the discussion in cafés and beer | Max Eyth’'s published tehind 
kneips. Even the present season promises | Curse and Vice," aimed at the pessimistic 
no relief, for the principal premiére produc- | tendency of the modern German literature. 
tions in Berlin so far, which have attracted | The critic says: 

attention or popular favor, present death !} 
solution 


Racial and political barriers are swept 


est young brothers, Jules and Henr 





the discontent, the confusion of impulsive 


newly 


“Instead of drawing upon the fertile pas- 


or suicide as the inevitable St 
subjects | 


tures of rationalism and creative 
Journatism, as conducted here in Ger- | our ‘modern literature’ seeks its diet in 
dirty foam, in morass grounds, and the 
discarded elements of society, which may 


many, and especially in Berlin, is serious, 
plodding in well-beaten paths and studious- i 
ly avoiding anything that has the appear- | serve, at best, only as a sentimental in- 
ance of being sensational. That is why | terest. The squalor of the ‘ hinterhauser,’ 
many a drama in real life, presenting psy- | the repulsive atmosphere of circles which | 





chological studies and problems perhaps as | sacrifice morality to acquire comfort and 
profound and picturesquely arranged as | wealth without strenuous effort, the vam- 
upon the stage, is dispatched with the brief pire of capitalism sapping the poor, the 





announcement, ‘‘L. H » &@ young man, | earrion of our large cities, ape-mannered 
well dressed and evidently the victim of an! gandies of the salon. ragged artists, hys- 
unfortunate love affair, was found dead in | terical to-day 
Grunewaid to-day.” Now and then some form the substance and favorite texts of 
journal, either the Lokal Anzeiger or Neue ; Our ‘modern literature.” Are these circles 
Nachrichten, which claim to have adopted ; and people really typical of our time? I 
the wide-awake methods of American news- | 1, lieve not—at least, not typical of that 
papers, devotes a column or more to some life which struggles on hope fully and cour- 
pathetic case when the victim comes from 

high family circles. Thunderbolts are sent 

from the editorial * leader’ writers crying ! 
for a change and elevation in the standard 
of morals among the rising generation, an 
antidote for the ever-increasing pessimism 
which characterizes the latest trend in 
German literature and drama. Statistics are 
published showing the increase of suicide 
of young men and women, while, in corre- 
sponding columns, without comment, but | 
self-explanatory, are presented figures 

showing the increase in the number of 
foundlings and parentiess children, while 


women, and such subjects 


ageously for a better goal. We destroy our 
vitality and poison the resources of our 
younger generation by constantly dragging 
forward the shadowy and dark sides of life 
to be stared at find dissected 


Notwithstanding the trials and burdens 

| of empire, even Kaiser Williagy has made 
efforts to stem the tide of pessimism which 
floods the German stage and literature 

| Royal patronage has been withdrawn from 
the theatres where the “‘‘drama of de- 
spair"’ obtains recognition The Schiller 
| prize for the best dramatic productions has 


TIMES, 


*In Hauptmann’'s latest work he creates a 
modern Lady Macbeth, who lures her timid 
husband on to incendiary acts in order to 
draw an insurance premium. While the 
audience still wonders how the playwright 
is going to visit justice upon this character 
or justif his plot, the gasps, 
is seen to lurch forward, and the physician 
remarks calmly as the curtain comes down, 
“She will speak no more.” In his pre- 
Haupt- 
mann pietures the trials of a man of let- 
ters who is deserted by friends and rela- 


heroine 


vious success, ‘“‘ The Solitaire,” 


tives because he becomes petulant and in- 
sists that he can obtain no peace until he 
has given utterance to the confused, raging 
emotions in his breast In the background 
in the final act may be seen the tall, lean 
trees of Grunewald and a glimmer of the 


dark waters of a milipond Driven to de- 


spair by his solitude, ** The Solitaire "’ cries | 


as he stands upon the threshold of the 
door in the final climax and points at the 
millpond 
drag those waters and bring up some dark 
object. Now they will search for my body 

On the same stage during the remaining 
nights of the week are produced Haupt- 
mann's Silesian peasant drama, ‘ The 
Weavers,”’ with its tragic end; " The Bi- 
berpelz,"" “ Fuhrmann Henschel," “ Before 
Sunrise," and * The Sunken Bell When 
the patrons of the Deutsches Theater be- 
came somewhat tired of Hauptmann, Ib- 
sen's ‘* Wildente,” ‘* Ghosts," “‘ When the 
Dead Awake,’ or ‘‘ Rosmersholm'" are in- 
troduced by way of spice. In order to in- 
ject some young, fresh blood, Otto Erich 
Hartieben's officer tragedy 
tag’ and “ The Liberated’ are presented 


tosenmon- 


tosenmontag"’ is one of the standard 
of the season and may be 
of a passing word. It is a philippiec against 
the evils of the German military system in 
high official life. In truth, there is mate- 
rial enough for dramatic ‘‘ exposures in 
the life led by German officers and some 
of the traditional rights they possess which 
affords 
rationalism is again laid aside in order to 


uccesses worthy 


Prussian officers immunity, but 


pave the way for a lurid, gruesome wind- 


up Hiere it is the young officer about to | 


be married after he has broken his engage- 
ment with a former sweetheart 
officer relates a story which places the 
young officer's former weetheart in a 
compromising position and which is the 


eause of the broken engagement. Pres- 


ently it turns out that both have been ma- | 


lignantly libeled, and, unable to convince 
his fellow-officers that he must make 
amends and renew his former engagement, 
the young Lieutenant and his sweetheart 
{ e to die together. Two pistol shots are 
heard in an adjoining room as the curtain 
descends 

In “ The Great Sin,’ just produced at the 
Lessing Theater, a similar ciimax is worked 
out, although at the cost of common sense 
and ordinary intelligence Otto Ernst 
whose “Flachsmann as Tutor entitled 
him to admission among the younger class 


| of German dramatists of the psychological 


school, presented here a work which 
aroused much discussion because of ite 
timely and pertinent nature. It is a relig 
ious drama, which dwells upon tke conflict 


between man and wife, one a freethinker 


} and the other a devout believer in the con- 


fessional Wolfgang Behring won his wife 
at the cost of estranging the father-in-law, 
who forbade the young couple to enter his 
portals unless the husband changed his 





not been bestowed for six years because 
the Kaiser did not approve of the works of 


The Ministera of the Interi 2 Ea the dramatists and poets whose names 
e 23 sters o nterior ¢ a- 
ences iae seuce had been suggested by the commissions, 


tion are called upon to make an investiga- | namely such disciples of the “ modern 
tion into the causes which are undermining | drama" as Hauptmann, Sudermann, and 
public roorals, especially among the youth Fulda. y . 

g of Berlin and the larger cities. Berlin, they 
claim, has within the last few years become 
the Mecca for transient populations of fort- 
une seckers, adventuresses, and the circles 
which formerly made their headquarters 
at Vienna, Budapest, Baden, and the re- 
sorts of the gay throngs. But these waves 
of righteousness and awakening of con- 
science pass away while the forests of 
Crunewald and surrounding favorite, re- 
tired retreats continue to echo the sound 
of pistol shots, or the mill ponds and 
streams branching from the Spree con- 
tinue to yield up victims. 

Grunewald is a large stretch of ancient 
forestry reserved by the Crown, the very 
name of which makes the average Berliner 
shudder. It Is but a short distance from 
the metropolis, and in Summer is the great 
country recreation ground for the Berlin 
masses. With its spectral dense rows of 
long, lean trees, hoary and black with age, 
Grunewald seems a fitting scene for the 
tragedies which are of almost daily occur- 
rence within its confines. Here and there 
are ponds, with dull, glassy surface and 
fringed with weeds. In one wing of 
Grunewald, beyond the royal preserves, 
where tiny patches of grass struggle to 
live in the barren soil, Gerhart Hauptmann, 
the leading “‘ problem” playwright of Ger- 
many to-day, lives in a handsome villa. 
From his study’ the dramatist might over- 
look the rows of hungry-looking trees, the 
little lakes, and perhaps see some muffled 
figure glide swiftly by into the depths of 
the forbidding forest. With such sur- 
roundings, it does not seem strange that 
the two latest of Hauptmann's productions 
—‘ Der Rothe Hahn" and “The Solitaire ” 
-—should have for their playground the en- 
virons of Berlin, and send the curtain 
down in the final act upon a deathbed or 
tragic scene. There are perhaps half a 
dozen plays of this character enacted at 
different Berlin playhouses, where hero 
and heroime agree in the final act, as in 
Ibsen’s “ Rosmerholm,” to seek refuge in 
suicide and walk out, hand in hand, asthe 
curtain falls. Great Light,” at the Schauspielhaus, all 

Not only the stage to-day, but the litera- | wind up with violent, sudden death, or sui- 
ture of Germany, bears this taint. Philip- } cide. 


in a third column is displayed the decrease 
in the number of marriages. 


) But to judge from the results of this roy- 
al campaign, it seems as though the Kaiser 
| aia rather than discourages the psyscho- 
H logical and mystical drama, for the popu- 
lace flocks to the playhouses that can pride 
themselves on having incurred royal dis- 
favor and read the books which are pro- 
hibited by the censor. 
| Tolstofs latest work in reply-to the Papal 
excommunication, French spicy stories, and 
numerous works labeled as injudicious to 
public morals are confiscated and prohibit- 
ed by the German censor. Nevertheless 
these books find their way to the shelves 
of book stores and enjoy ,an even larger 
circulation in this manner. 


Weak, puny efforts are made now and 
then to lift the drama from the maelstrom 
of psychologieal, religio-mystical, patho- 
logical, and theistic treatises. But the 
fact stares such “ reformers" fin the face 
that Hauptmann, Bijlirnson, Ibsen, Hartle- 
ben, and the teachers of the modern school 
are crowned with public favor; that the 
churches of Berlin are becoming more and 
more empty, while the playhouses appear 
to have become the surgical dissecting am- 
phitheatre, the lecture room, church, and 
pathologiea! institute all in one. Private 
mutual societies, such as the Freie Biihnen 
Verein, are started to afford the socialistic 
and purely psychological drama still great- 
er latitude than it enjoys to-day on the 
public stage under the eyes of the police 
censor. These societies produce the plays 
the production of which the police pro- 
hibit on the public stage. 


It may be interesting to review some of 
the more important productions of the sea- 
son on the local stage in order to witness 
how all start like a confused mass of race- 
horses at the word “Go,” writhe and di- 
verge in all directions, but finally all cross 
under the wire “‘ nose for nose." The latest 
three premitre productions, Hauptmann’s 
“Der rothe Hahn,” at the Deutsches The- 
ater; Otto Ernst’s “The Great Sin,” at 
Lessing Theater, and Feltx Philippi's ‘‘ The 


habits of thought and returned to the cir- 
cle of grace and confession. Hehring re- 
sists as long as hunger and want al.ow, but 
his wife's illness and the threatened death 
of their only child force him to accede to 
the demands of the wealthy father-in-law 
The latter forgives, and theewife and chi 
are saved from sickness and starvation. 
But the qualms of conscience, the commis- 
sion of what he called “the great sin,” 
now attack Behring, and a mutual under- 
standing is made between man and wife 
that no other alternative is left save sui- 
cide, and both pass over the preeipice. 

“The Great Light.”" by Philippi, deals 
with the aspirations and vain struggles of 
a young artist who tries to excel his mas- 
ter. The play closes with a spectacular 
reproduction of the dedication of the huge 
minster dome, where master and apprentice 
meet. The latter is filled with despair as 
the crown is to be handed to the master 
and the scene closes as the youth leaps 
from the heights to the pavement. It is a 
pathetic contrast of the rights of the eld 
and the young worker, but crowns the mas- 
ter instead of the aspiring, eager, ambitious 
young scholar. 


Gloomier and darker than the Deutsches 
Theater is the famous old Bérliner Theater, 
where Bjérnson, with ‘Ueber unsere 
Kraft '’ and * Lavoremus,” two tragic sto- 
ries, in which the spectre of death stalks 
through all the acts, and Eugene Brieux, 
the French leader of the psychological and 
sociological drama, hold forth almost night- 
ly. To heighten the forbidding and serious 
impression, the orchestra pits are bare and 
no music floats out between the acts to 
enliven the emotions. Neither the Deutches 
nor the Berliner Theater allows music to 
dispel the atmosphere. F 

“Ueber unsere Kraft” is a play which 
has had a remarkable run and saved the 
manager of the Berliner Theater, Paul 
Lindau, from bankruptey, it is claimed. 
The play is in two parts and dwells upon 
the insoluble mysticism of religion in one 
and the conflict between labor and capital 
in the other. Both of the Bjérnson plays 
given here must be removed from the class 
“here referred to, as Bjérnson deais here 
with concrete social or economic masses 
and is faithful to what is termed the his- 
torical drama.. But here again there are 
two dead bodies lying upon the stage at 
the final drop of the curtain. 

There ia no escape from this drama of 
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“How often have I seen them 
| 


A superior | 


|} despair The German demands this class 

of plays and has no use for light, frivol- 
article In 
taken more seriously 
perbaps than in any other country It has 
ceased to be a mere vehicle for amusement, 


} ous, or the “sword and cape” 


* 
| Germany the stage is 
| 
| introduction of glittering assemblies, novel- 
French 


ties, or comedies 
farce worms its way on the boards here and 


Occasionally 
| is successful. But its life is of short dura- 
| tion, while the “ problem "’ drama survives 
| for months and aye for several seasons. 

{ Another fact that impresses itself upon 
|} all who earefully study the moods and ec- 
centricities of the Berlin masses is the 
churchgoing. Orthodoxy was 
pretty badly treated at the opening night 
|} of the performance of Ernst’s religious 
‘The Great Sin.” The 


absence of 


drama, * claque ™ 


| applauded vigorously every assertion of 
Behring for the independence of religious 
thought, its departure from the set forms 
and confessional, while hisses greeted the 


rock-ribbed faith of the father-in-law 


At these premiére performances one may 
| gather faithfully the current of thought in 
| Berlin, which as a city, controlled by Lib- 

eral and the Social Democratic Parties, 
typical of the empire. The 
views of the dramatist on the live topics of 
the day, on institutions and standards of 
morality are applauded or disapproved, 
while the acting counts for very little. In 
fact, the most successful German actors 
to-day are stage preachers rather than 
| character artists 


may not be 


Long speeches are pro- 
vided them to deliver, or they lead confer. 
ences on topics which ordinarily are dis- 
cussed in the leeture room, asylums, the 
psychological and physical laboratories, or 
by ecclesiasts in their private councils. 
Of the two leading German drama- 
lists, Hauptmann and Sudermann, the lat- 
ter is the more cheerful, although he is 
not credited with the poetical talent with 
which Hauptmann polishes his productions, 
and which have earned distinction for him 
in other lands. Sudermann does not always 
| plunge his characters into death or suicide, 
| however, and now and then brings them 
| forth unseathed and triumphant But be- 
hind these two leaders there are more or 
playwrights, 
whom are copyists rather 
than members of any new school. It seems 
| to be the ambition of the rank and file of 
German dramatists to plunge the knife as 
possible into the soul, lug forth 
1 usually are exploited in poe 


less distinguished and able 


} nearly all of 


questions whi 
lice courts, and then, like the great mas- 
ters, prepare the way for a deathbed scene 
or suicide in the last act. 


Exceedingly low salaries and poverty 
compel many a young man to give up plans 
comforts of a matrimonial life, 


overwhelming number of mem- 


for the 
| while the 
bers of the 
compared with the masculine, and finally 


feminine sex in Germany, a3 


the fact that they have not the resources or 
pportunitics to bre ak into remunerative poe 
| sitions as the American girl, are the prin- 
| cipal reasons for the great social ill Fore 
| merly the standard of morality in the prove 

inces was lowered by the poverty among 

the ysants, and the fact that large fam- 
Almost 


daily there are brief accounts of some sui- 


ilies lived together in one room. 


| cide of young men and young women of 
girl 
Shortly after the conclusion of the second 
year of service of a large proportion of 
the soldiers stationed in Berlin, who left 
for their homes and civil pursuits, there 
| were ne arly twoscore of suicides of young 
girls within a few weeks. Broken pledges, 
| misplaced faith, and indiscretion are the 
| reasons assigned. 

But more dangerous than all is the black 
pall in theatres, where suicide is glorified 
| by dramatists c. A, LUHNOW. 
Berlin, Dee. 5, 1901. 
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| German and American Brains. 
be HE Germans have the brains, the 

industry, and are not hampered by 

the engrossing task of bringing an 
almost limitless tract of land into sube 
jection so as to have it yield its occupants 
a living. They made their land productive 
centuries ago and can now turn their at- 
tention to a cultivation and development 
of the powers that are within themsejves,” 
said a Columbia Professor of History in 
conttasting the German with the American 
people. 

One among the professor's auditors, over- 
wheimed with patriotism, objected to hav- 
ing the possession of brains’ mentioned so 
exclusively in connection with Germans. 
Hé insisted that the Americans, too, had 
plenty of that thought-producing matter. 

“Calm yourself,” said the professor. “I 
was about to speak of the Americans. The 
Germans have not “cornered” the brain 
market, it is true, but they are using their 
abundant supply of that valuable com- 
modity .n making themselves the leading 
thinkers of the world. Their method of 
using brain matter is making philosophers 
while the American method is making kings 
of finance. They are past masters in the 
art of juggling things abstract, while we 
are engaged in solving such conerete prob- 
| lems as how to extract the most gold, sil- 
ver, or copper out of a given ton of ore. 


“ We are seeking, with unremitting zeal, 
and phenomenal success, the power of 
wealth, while they are acquiring marvelous 
intellectual power. 

“The American Nation has had a hot- 
house growth when compared with the 
centuries it has taken tO make the bar-. 
barous Goths of mediaeval days a people 
whose culture and learning is world-re- 
nowned. Give the American people an 
equal length of time to develop and it is 
safe to predict that they will be able to de 
all that other nations can de and morg, 
too.” - : hears 
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HESE days of carly Winter, when the 
rigors of the season are beginning to 
be felt, afford especial interest to 

the man who likes to study the animals of 
the various zoological collections of New 
York. There is so great a variety, from 
such far divergent countries, climates, and 
temperatures, that it would seem a great 
problem to properly house and care for 
the expatriates. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, very little discomfort of any kind is 
entailed upon even the animals most sen- 
sitive *to cold, the fauna of India and 
Africa. The chief trouble of their lives tn 
the Winter arises from the fact that they 
cannot enjoy the freedom of their open-air 
pens, their “ open inclosures,” as the trish 
attendant put it. 

In the deerhouse at Central Park the in- 
mates are just as lively as may be, They 
seem to be devoting their time to the 
sharpening of their wits and the perfecting 
of their skill in the noble art of wheedling 
things to eat out of thetr admiring visitors. 
From the pretty, shapely plain deer of 
South India to the ass, they are becoming 
very expert beggars, and there is as much 
variety in their methods as there is in 
those of the two-legged beggars of the 
streets, 

The oryx, with his long-sweeping horns; 
the graceful axis deer, in his spotted garb, 
and the bright, saucy Indian antelope, 
whose horns look Hke giant corkscrews, 
are very unobtrusive in their suppliancy. 
They simply stand and look at their vis- 
ltors with a look in their eyes that says 
very plainly: “1 should much like some 
peanuts, but | suppose I can't have any."’ 
Their manners are charming In their gentie 
unobtrusiveness. Unhappily the majority 
of the visitors like better the saucy airs 
and clever ways of the others, and hardly 
appreciate the manners of 
manly exiles. 

The Hama 


these gentle- 


is ashamed of himself all the 
time, and says so. He turns his: back on 
the visitor and Jooks around a corner of 
‘himself, with his eyes full of self-deprecia- 
tion. He won't beg—he is too mild of man- 
ner and too full of racial pride. He seems 
to remember Thibet and the high hills and 
lofty plateaus where his namesake, the 
Grand Liama, holds such potent sway. He 
reassures the people, seeming to say that 
he wouldn't hurt any one in all the world 
for anything. 

His next-door neighbor, the Indian nilg- 
hau, poses as gracefully as if he knew per- 
fectly well that his brown fur, with the 
trimming of snow-white, was just exactly 
the thing in furs this year. He is a splend- 
id imitation of a mink jacket trimmed with 
ermine. He wears the costume, too, with a 
grace that is the envy of visitors, and the 
suit certainly fits as well as though it had 
been made right here in New York. He 
has, moreover, the most beautiful eyes of 
all the tribe, big, dark, pleading eyes, full 
of lambent softness. 

The moufflon—he of the horns that curl 
down beside his head—is the mountebank, 
the Italian street performer of the band. 
He dances anon on his hind legs, then 
comes up to the bars and stretches out his 
tongue for alms; again, he plays a queer 
game of billiards with himself around his 
pen, hitting each side a smart rap with 
the rounded surface of his horns, and car- 
oming prettily to the very centre of the 
next side. After a little of this perform- 
ance he will come begging again. General- 
ly he is well fed, but lacks contentment. 

The Syrian ass, his near neighbor, is not 
the fool the fables make him. There is 
much of intelligence in his begging, but he 
is too noisy. He is the typical Eastern 
beggar who vilifies and rails at his victims 
when they do not give him anything. Often 
his voice is the only one to be heard in all 
the congress. 

Outside, the yak still takes the air, but 
there is a strong protest in his meditative, 
melancholy countenance. Naturalists de- 
scribe him as a “ruminating mammal! of 
the bovine tribe,"" and ruminating he cer- 
tainly is. He is forever retrospective as he 
stands beside the fence chewing the cud of 
bitter memory. He can stand the cold 
weather because he comes from Thibet 
and the hills of North India His tail, an 
exact replica of a Highlander’s sporran, re- 
ealls Mr. Kipling’s story im which the “ Old 
Forty-second,”” Gordon Highlanders, are 
nicknamed ‘* Yakmen by the observant 
Ghurkas in the hills of Afghanistan. It 
looks so much, too, as though wore it 
quite by accident, and could leave it 
when he pleased 

Leaving the fauna for good, the stroller 
finds many things worth noting in other 
parts of the zoo. The coyote and his cousin, 
the hyena, are most sinister. They crouch 
and shiver if so much as a leaf happens to 
fall near their cages. They are the very 
embodiment of an evil conscience. Chil- 
dren, by some rare instinct, love these rap- 
scallions not at all; the littl brown bear 
and his near neighbors, the peccaries, come 
in for many peanuts and much childish 
sympathy and pity, but these two outcasts 
of the race of animals get nothing at all. 

The guinea hens seem to associate them- 
selves with their compatriots in exile, the 
guinea pigs. Just outside the big crates 
where the small pigs are tumbling over one 
another one of the hens will stand and 
sereech. Perhaps she is trying to condole 
with her friends, telling them how sad a 
thing it is to be born and live and die so far 
away from their own land. She does not 


he 


off J 


know that her little friends are there to 
fatten up with the object of being a meal 
for the big pythons in the snake den. If 
she did perhaps her screech might soften 
somewhat and her condolence be more suit- 
ed to the sad occasion. 

The foreign pheasants do not seem to 
mind the weather. The brilliant yellow 
Reeves pheasant is pert and spry’as ever. 
With what jaunty grace he carfies that 
long tail of his! One wonders how in the 
world he ever managed to fly about 
through the thick forests of Asia with that 
unwieldy appurtenance behind him. If he 
ever ventured within the reach of a parrot 
or a monkey the temptation must have 
been irresistible to those fun-loving jesters 
of the woods to seize that tail and pull it 
out. It looks Iike a bundle of long sword 
blades. 


The monkey house ts hot and uncomfort- 
able for any but snakes and monkeys. So 
much has been written of these popular 
pets that their manners are well known. 
There was a rumor that one particular 
monkey was in consumption and likely at 
any time to leave this sphere of trouble 
That monkey is the liveliest, strongest, and 
most bumptious monkey of the cages 

* Begorra, it's consumption of food he's 
in,’ says the genial policeman at the door, 
“and it's his special line, tog.” 

Dozens of people have called lately to 
ask after the welfare of that especial mon- 
key and gone away disappointed that he 
really was not sick. Generally, however, 
they leave the good things they brought, 
and the monkey has just as good a time 
as if he were sick. 

The bears in the Bronx Zoo 
more interesting than those in Central 
Park, because they have more room, they 
display greater variety, and are in greater 
numbers. Nowadays the majority of them 
are feeling just right 

* Nice day!’ says the big polar bear, just 
as plainly as though he put it in English. 
These glorious fellows were slow through 
the Summer, but now they have wakened 
up and are active and eager for fish and 
meat. One of them has developed an ap- 


are much 


petite for bread, which is a refinement un- | Clean 


known in his own icy habitat 

When the cinnamon bear and the kadiaR 
fall to wrestling, as they do nearly every 
day, theré is no end of fun. The other day 
they wrestled right on the edge of the 
water pool in their cage, and the kadiak 
rolled his huge friend head over heels into 
the water. Then he stood on the edge and 
seemed to jeer. The cinnamon struggled 


and sputtered, and one seemed to hear the | 
8 9 Cea ta agp alee etgae Ma g | After all the berths had been made up and 


profanity that he let loose. To add insult 
to injury, the kadiak refused to 
any more with his chum till he dried off; 
so Brownie chased him all around the pen 
trying ta corner him, while the grizzlies 
looked on with amusement. 

This kadiak is one of those rare bears 
who have their home on the long string of 
islands running out westward from Alaska, 
and until a very few years ago it was con- 
sidered one of the great tasks of the nat- 
uralists to get a live specimen of this 
splendid brute. The management of Bronx 
Park are very proud of their specimen, 
which was born near Cook's Inlet, Alaska, 
in 1800, 


The grizzlies and the black bears are be- 
coming sleepy, for it is away beyond their 
time to begin hibernating. 

“They should have been in bed a month 
ago,’ says the keeper, ‘‘ but there is not 
enough snow for them in this part of the 
country.”’ 

So they are sitting up late, but they will 
probably make up for it in the morning, 
which comes in the Spring. They are not 
the only natives of the Wild West who 
come to New York and lose their early-re- 
tiring habits. 

In the middle 
end to the frolic. 
prize buffoon, and 


there is never any 
brown bear is the 
his particular friends 
are the two cubs, black and brown. He 
plays the star in the daily variety show 
and they support him. He lies down and 
they roll all over him, pull his ears, make 
tats of his long hair, chew his throat, and 
maul him generally. 


cage 
The 


The other day the small brown cub was 
manifestly homesick. He went pacing 
1estlessly up,and down his cage, refused to 
eat, simply could not bring himself to play 
His big friend tried every way to coax him 
into some game, but all to no avail. He 
moped and moped, and was as sad as any 
little brown bear could be who longed for 
home so that he thought his heart would 
break. Even the mournful old bear from 
3orneo, who thinks this is a beastly cold 
country, tried to cheer him up, telling him, 
in all probability, that he himself was 
about 5,000 miles from home and never ex- 
pected to Borneo again. Of 
this‘did not make the baby bear any more 
happy. At last the small biack bear, just 
about his own size, succeeded in doing what 
all the older bears could not do. He had 
respectfully staid in the background 
while his elders were trying to fix things, 
but when they failed he came out and 
coaxed his lonesome chum into a game of 
chase around the pen and up the dead 
tree. The old bears sat around and ap- 
proved, though the big brown bear was 
evidently jealous. After that the little exile 
was all right again. 

There is no animal of them all, not even 
excepting the monkey, whose antics and 
games recall more vividly to the stroller's 
mind the characteristics and weaknesses 


see course 


| sleeping car should be. 


; nor dia 
} the second 


wrestle | 


of the human animal than do those of the 
bears. For instance, they are never satis- 
fied with the good things that they get, 
but they always think that the particular 
steak or ioaf of bread which has fallen 
to their neighbor is a much nicer and bet- 
ter steak or loaf than their own. For that 
reason they constantly change around from 
portion to portion during meal time. Very 
seldom dees Bruin sit down and eat his 
meal without some of these shifts. 

About 4 o'clock the Park waxes noisy. 
That means that the sea lions are getting 
hungry. Their hoarse roar, something be- 
tween the baying of a bloodhound and the 
low of a cow, becomes incessant. They 
manage to attract the attention of every 
one in the Park, and the waiting people are 
richly rewarded when at last the meal does 
come, 

When the keeper appears in the distance 
the three ugly monsters go fairly crazy 
with the joy of anticipation. One of them 
always retires to the furthest corner of 
the pond, where he gives an exhibition of 
agility and skill. The keeper comes in with 
his pailful of fish. The two clamorous 
brutes near him catch the fish as he tosses 
them and bolt them immediately. Then he 
heaves one over to the far-away animal, 
who has waited all day for this moment, 


The pitch ts perhaps forty feet, but the 
keeper can throw fairly straight, and the 
lion never makes a muff. If he did he 
might miss his fish altogether, for the 
other two dash after the thrown fish with 
incredible speed. Even if the fish is thrown 
short the animal will get it as it strikes 
the water 

After the meal they all cry out for more, 
but in a little time they resign themselves 
to the inevitable and begin to play about 
through the water. They are described as 
amphibians, but they are much more at 
home in the sea than on the shore. 

The American buffaloes in the Park do 
not mind the cold at all. A man stands 
sketching beside the fence, but the animals 
feed qui¢tly within a few feet of him. The 
gatekeeper declares that they have learned 
to know an artist and that they pose for 
him. 

“Look at that cow there,” he saya 
“Isn't she posing for that fellow?" Sure 
enough, the cow stood there quietly for a 
good half hour with hardly a move, while 
the knight of the brush sketched. The old 
bull, ancient in sin and age alike, dis. 
dained such vanity and turned his baci 
upon the artist. The joke was on the cow, 
however, for when the sketch was finished 
it Was a rear view of the shaggy old bull! 





When Conductors and 


IVES of sleeping car conductors and 
porters are not always happy ones. 
Especially when the Inspector is on 

the line and is ready to board the train at 
any point to make a critical examination. 
Few passengers who meet the trim-looking 
conductor when he takes their tickets and 
see the porter when he brushes a tip out of 
them realize the excitement the conductor 
and porter are in when they are “ tipped 
off" that an Inspector is about due. 





The writer recently spent two nights on 
a sleeping car bound for New York. It was 
necessary for him to remain up each night, 
and from his seat in the smoking compart- 
ment he witnessed the misfortunes of one 
conductor and several porters. The con- 
ductor had charge of three cars and the 
porters in them. Early in the first day by 
some mysterious means the conductor 
learned that an Inspector was on the road 
ready to go over his cars. The conductor 
hastily went through the cars and notified 
the These factotums at be- 
came very industrious. Not a speck of dust 
was allowed even a temporary resting place. 
towels were always on hand. The 
cars were kept at just the right tempera- 
ture, and everything was run as an ideal 


porters, once 


No Inspector showed up the first night, 
one put in an appearance during 
day. Toward evening the con- 
porters showed signs of relaxa- 
the nervous tension they had 


while waiting for the Inspector. 


ductor and 
tion from 
been under 


the passengers were sound asleep the con- 
and one of the porters came into 
the smoking compartment of one of the 
cars and proceeded to relieve their minds. 


ductor 


“The Inspector,”” said the conductor, “is 
no more nor less than a ‘ spotter.’ He jumps 
on a car at some unexpected place, noses 
around, and asks a few questions. The 
next thing you know you get a report about 
a whole lot of things being wrong. Each 
Inspector seems to think the only way to 
can make a record is by putting in com- 
plaints against us." 


As the conductor finished his remarks the 
first indication of the night's trouble de- 
veloped. The gas lights in the car began 
to grow dim. An effort was made to keep 
them going, but it failed, and soon the car 
was in total darkness, except for a small 
flicker of light from the brakeman's lantern 
which had been drafted into temporary 
service. Meanwhile the porter was search- 
ing for the candles which are usually kept 
in the car for emergency Not one 
could be found. The conductor became ex- 
cited and not a little angry. Finally a small 
supply of candles was obtained from one of 
the other cars. One candle was placed at 
each end of the car and another used in 
the smoking compartment. All this treuble 





use, 


| with the lights had occupied several hours, 
liberally sprin- | 


and candle grease had been 
kled over the uniforms of both conductor 
and porter weil 1s about the car. Not in 
the best of humor, both men returned to 
the smoking compartment to quiet their 
nerves and discuss the probability of the 
supply of candles lasting until daylight. 
Two steps were made where passengers 
for the sleeper were taken on, and at each 





of these stops it was necessary to light an 
extra supply of candles so the passengers 
could see to retire. After the last stop both 
conductor and porter breathed sighs of re- 
lief as each took a comfortable seat in the 
smoking compartment. 

“No to-night,"’ said 
ductor as he lighted a cigarette. 

“Tse mighty glad, replied the 
dusky porter, he proceeded to light a 
very strong corncob pipe. Both men were 
then violating one of the strict rules of the 
company as to employes while on duty, but 
they felt the strain warranted their use of 


tobacco, 


Inspector the con- 
boss,"’ 


as 


It was now nearly 3 o'clock in the morn- 
ing. The train slowed up at a small mount- 
ain station up the State, and ,then started 
on again. Neither conductor nor porter 
paid any attention to this. Soon a door 
opened and closed, and a man carrying a 
handbag stood at the entrance of the smok- 
ing room. 

“Am [ too late to get a 
the stranger. 

“No, there is one upper left,’ replied the 
conductor as he leisurely placed his half- 
burned cigarette in a place of safety. The 


berth?’ asked 


Porters Get Careless 


porter laid down his pipe and prepared to 
escort the man to his berth, with one of 
the candles for light. The conductor fol- 
lowed ready to collect the fare. He was the 
first to return to the smoking compart- 
ment. His was a study of mingled 
surprise, consternation, and disgust. 

“The Inspector at last!" he gasped; 
“and he caught us fair. That means ten 
days’ suspension, sure.” 

Soon the porter returned, followed by the 
strange passenger, who had proved to be 
the He very icily announced 
to the conductor that he would not go te 
bed, but would make a tour of inspection. 
This he did, accompanied by the conductor. 

In the next car the Inspector found the 
porter sound asleep in a berth, which was 
another infraction of the rules.. In the 
third car the porter was not asleep, but 
it would have been better for him if he 
had He was sitting in the smoking 
compartment, eating and taking liberal 
drinks from a whisky bottle. By his side 
wus a corncob pipe as strong as that-used 
by the first porter discovered. 

By this time the conductor had visions of 
permanent retirement from the service of 
the company. At last the Inspector returned 
to the first car, and, seating himself in a 
corner of the smoking compartment, closed 
his sleep. The conductor 
busied himself about the various cars and 
the porters showed renewed industry. Every 
once in a while the Inspector would “* wake 
up,” and, taking a notebook from his poe- 
ket, enter note for his report. In 
the morning he had a heart-to-heart talk 
with the conductor before he left the train. 

“Tf it hadn't been for those lights going 
out he wouldn't have caught me,” said the 
conductor to some of the passengers who 
had heard of the incidents of the night. 
* Now I will have to take a suspension, and 
at least one of the porters will be 
charged. I might have watched out for the 
Inspector when I had such a sure tip up the 
road, but the lights rattled me and I grew 
careless.”" 

The conductor declined to disclose the 
method used to tip him of the proposed visit 
of the Inspector, but admitted that there 
was a system in use by which the conductor 
was usually warned in time to have everye 
thing in order for the Inspector's visit. 


face 


Inspector. 


been 


eyes as if in 


some 


dis- 


But There Was a Limit. 


HEY 
home on the upper west side. 


have just moved Into their new 
Every- 

where there are signs of luxury, 
comfort, and good taste. An old friend 
dropped in on Sunday to have the midday 
meal. And after that was over the hostess 
remarked: : 

“Now, then, IT know you want to smoke, 
so just come up to the library, and enjoy 
yourself.” 

Arrived 
the 
appointments. 


there, the 
of the room and excellent 
The wife obviously 
pleased, the husband stood by assuring the 
that it all his better 
half's exquisite taste and judgment. 

“Yes,” she went on, “I made up my 
mind that this room was to be Liberty) 
Hall. Here the was one of 
comfort,” 

The glanced about at 
roomy cozy 
heaps of embroidered cushions, 
himself in an 


commented 
its 
was 


guest on 


beauty 


visitor was due to 


only 


question 
visitor the big, 
with its 
and, finally 
armchair near the 


chairs, the lounge 
seated 
window 
*It is 
“ Well, 


swered, 


he said. 
think so,”’ 
our living’ room 
Suddenly and her was 
troubled, “Oh, for goodness 
sake, George, don't sit on those cushions! 
And the hapless husband, just about to 
find repose amid the downy richness of the 
multiple cushicns, sighed softly, crossed 
over, and dropped into a chair, remarking 
meekly: 

* Light up, oid chap, anything goes; 
is Liberty Hall, you know.” 

And then he winked, 


comfortable;" 
I'm 
‘this is to be 


giad you she ane 


she turned, voice 


tremulous: 


this 


In the Gloaming. 


Sweetheart 
only one, George. 

Swain—But, one from one leaves nothing. 
Let's make it one each and tle. 

Sweetheart—It's awful sudden, 
but you may ask papa. 


(coyly)—Now, you must take 


George, 
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FROM HERE, THERE, 


Legends About Trees. 


HRISTMAS is the only holiday f@enti- 
C fied with certain vegetable growths— 
the holly, the mistletoe, and the 
Christmas tree. The veneration in which 
these are held goes back to a remote an- 
tiquity. There are, however, some strange 
and curious legends attaching to other 
products of the vegetable kingdom. 

The oak tree is rich in associations, hav- 
ing been held sacred alike by the Hebrews, 
the Greeks, and the Romans. The oak un- 
der which it was believed Abraham stood 
when the angels came announcing the birth 
of Isaac was long an object of veneration, 
an‘ was said to be still in existence In the 
time of Constantine. 

All the oaks in the grove of Dodona, in 
Epirus, were said to ve gifted with proph- 
Some of the trees were cut down 
and hewn into timber to build the ship 
Argo. One of the myths states that Jupi- 
ter derived his power from the oak, and he 
taught men to live upon acorns, so they 
might become strong and wise, and to 
swear by the oak was a most solemn and 
form. 
returning from 


ecy. 


binding 
When 
gions it 


the infernal re- 
is related that Hercules wore a 
wreath composed of poplar leaves. His 
brow being damp with perspiration, the 
inner side of the leaves, comjng in contact 
with it, turned white, and the outer sur- 
face the leaves turned almost black 
from smoke. From this, it is said, came the 
silver-leafed poplar. 

From the Arabians comes a story 
the origin of the willow, for which there 
appears to be some foundation in the 
Scriptures. David, after his marriage with 
Bathsheba, was one day playing on his 
harp, when two angels appeared and 
cused him of his great sin. For forty days 
and nights David shed tears of repentance. 
“From his tears flowed two streams, 
which ran from the chamber into the gar- 


of 


as to 


den, where they sank into the ground, and | 


from them sprang two trees, one of which 
was the willow which incessantly weeps 
and mourns and the other the frankincense 
tree, which sheds big tears, each in re- 
membrance of his sincere repentance.” 

The ancients had a custom of making 
presents of dried figs and bay leaves on the 
first day of the year, for the bay tree was 
considered good for the health. There are 

yays to be found some bay leaves in the 
est packages of figs which come from 
abroad. 

It was near a white mulberry tree that 
the lovers Pyramus and Thisbe met their 
tragic death; and the poor mulberry tree, 
being, it is said, sprinkled with their blood, 
forever after bore red fruit. 

The holly is said to have come by its red 
berries in a similar way. Some of the 
gods, it is said, were diverting themselves 
one day by shooting at Balder, the god 
of mirth, after placing him against the 
holly. Loki, the god of envy, shot at him 
with an arrow tipped with mistletoe. A 
few drops of his blood spurted over the 
holly, consequently the berries are red, and 
the grief of the mistletce was so intense 
that ever since her berries have been like 
teardrops. 

Some traditions relate that the original 
color of the rose was white, but that one 
day when the gods were feasting Cupid 
with bis wing upset a bowl of nectar, which 
fell in a shower upon the earth, dyeing all 
the roses red. Another story tells that the 
goddess of flowers, upon finding the dead 
body of her favorite nymph, implored the 
gods to assist in changing her into a flower 
which should be the queen of flowers. 

“In response to her request,” says this 
legend, “ Bacchus bathed the flower in 
nectar, Aurora .caused her dews to fall 
thick upon it, refreshing its roots, while 
Apollo’s beams shone with invigorating 
warmth. Flora crowned its stem with a 
diadem of bloom unsurpassed for beauty, 
and Vertumnus anointed it with perfumes 
from the Vale of Tempe.” 


“ Cashing In” Christmas Gifts. 

66 4 FTER Christmas we will have a 

A certain amount of exchanging to 

do,” said the Superintendent of 

one of the largest up-town shops. “ That 

is one of the strangest features of the holi- 
day trade. ° 

“There are a few people who like to 
come back and cash their Christmas pres- 
ents. We do not care about it, but we will 
take them back. There is very little value 
to us in any strictly holiday article which 
is returned after Christmas. If it is solid 
silver or any staple article it will be all 
right, but the others will have to be kept 
over for another year, and there is likely to 
be a loss on them. 

“It is the cold-bloodedness of the people 
who come to realize on their Christmas 
presents which is the most surprising. I 
tried to argue with one woman who was 
doing this one year. I took from my pock- 
et a little leather-covered cigar cutter and 
showed it to her. 


ac- | 


I still had it, but if T had a white elephant 


influenced 


that 
sent to 
horse's 
there. 


two 


saddle on a 


horse, 
or 


given me I should feel obliged to keep it 
donor. 

“This woman was not to be 
made her exchange. 

“People bring back goods costing any- 
they have received for Christmas. We do 
not usually take back toilet articles. We 
protect our customers, Such things and 
bedding are never exchanged. 
that has been worn; that is another of our 
rules, though sometimes we have done it 
ing that they have used the articles. They 
will do this sometimes when we can plainly 
worn, but carelessly, and they are stained 
from wearing. 
sets, perhaps, and declare she has not 
worn them when we know that she has 
them on tfe bargain counter and sell them 
for what we can get. 
big establishment at Christmas ts the * hold 
department." We have a room devoted to 
be delivered two or three days before 
Christmas. This is in charge of one man, 
arranged to be delivered on the proper 
dates.* 

IIREE regular army officers were re- 

cently dining together at the Holland 
good stories to tell about the days when 
they were cadets at West Point. 
sometimes there is a boy or 

West Point who never were on a 
Well, such boys are pretty scary when they 
find themselves in the West 
more less a rantankerous animal, able 
to tell the difference between a * plebe’ 
*plebe’ puts his foot in the stirrup. 

“ One day, out there on the cavalry plain 
budding fourth class in practical 
tactics. 

Was quite a group of visitors lined up on 
the roadway looking on. Among them were 
So, young officer like, I felt that I was 
being gazed upon. I was very particular 

‘plebes’ who were shaking with ili-con- 
cealed fright on their metilesome horses. 
my horse suddenly, ‘the main thing to do 
to become a first-class cavalryman is to 
straight, keep your knees wel! pressed to 
the horse's side. Don't fret about anything 
shift you.’ 

“Just as I said that a blast went off in 
and that blankety blank horse of mine 
jumped backward about four feet. I went 
ered myself together and got on my 
the first words | heard came from one of 
thought, laughing a bit. 

“* How miraculous it was, Major,” she 

The Major did not join in the laugh in- 
dulged in by his two brother officers when 
was quite serious. 

* Now, you two may laugh,"’ he remarked, 
me. MThat little instruction of mine on how 
to sit in a saddle with safety and so grand- 
ing effect on that class. For the four years 
they were at West Pofnt they never would 

A Club Window Game. 
AYSIDE CRIBBAGE, 
cially those where time hangs heavy 
on visitors’ hands, ®& not neglected in Win- 
lower Fifth Avenue club play the game on 
almost every Winter afternoon, when the 
hicles and people. 

The generally accepted rules for wayside 
two one side of the avenue or street, and 
either the up-town or down-town direction. 
points for a messenger boy, twenty for a 
white horse, thirty for a negro, forty for 
haired girl. 

Up to the death of Ward McAllister that 


out of consideration for the feelings of the 
by any sentimental ideas, however, and she 
where from $1, $1.50, up to $3 and $4 which 
are obliged to make a rule of that kind to 
“No, we will never take back anything 
when people have been persistent in deny- 
see that not only have the garments been 
“A woman will bring back a pair of cor- 
If we have to take them back, we throw 
“One of the important departments of a 
packages which are bought early and must 
who keeps track of them all and has them 
A West Point Catastrophe. 
T 
House, and of course they had many 
‘You know,” said one of them, 
oack in their lives before they got 
Point which we all know ts always 
and an experienced cadet the moment the 
just south of the hotel, I was instructing a 
“It was a lovely day in Summer and there 
many pretty young women whom I knew. 
to instruct in a loud voice some of the 
** Now, gentlemen,’ said I as I reined up 
have utter confidence in yourself Sit up 
and in that position no horse on earth can 
the rocks where the cadet camp was to be, 
heels over head over his neck. As I gath- 
the pretty women spectators, who was, I 
said, ‘ that you did not break your neck.’ " 
they heard the story. On the contrary, he 
“but the result was a disastrous one to 
ly exemplified by my own doing had a last- 
belfeve a word I said.” 
ishes at the Summer resorts, espe- 
ter in town. The members of a certain 
avenue is gay and lively with passing ve- 
cribbage in town give to each player of the 
Make 100 maximum or game, and allow ten 
one with a bundle, and fifty for a red- 
worthy, who was always a most conspicu- 


avenue, was “100,” or game. 


cavalry | 


which flour- 


22, 


1901. 


AND EVERYWHERE 


Lehr may happen to walk or drive. There 

are all kinds of fame in this world, but the | 

prestige, which was once McAllister’s and | 
is now Lehr's of being “‘ game" in wayside 
cribbage as played in New York in Winter 
is probably unique. 

Caring for Pianos. 

HIS is about the time of year when 
we nearly driven crazy with 
work,’ said a tired-looking piano 

tuner to a reporter. “ Everybody wants the 

plano tuned for tne holidays, and most 
people forget about it till the last moment 

And besides being the busy season, we have 

been having the most trying weather. 

“ These cold dry days throw pianos out of 
tune, and besides that te sounding boards 
are beginning to split. It always surprises 
me what most take of 
their pianos. 
watch, and 
were a live thing 
realize what a delicate piece of mechanism 
a good piano is Pianos 
affected by heat or cold 
dryness dampness. Of 
stick end of a 


steve, or a 


66 


are 


people 
an expensive 
though it 


poor 
Let a man buy 
he'll treat it 

But people don't seem to 


care 


as 


are not so much 
they are by 
course if you 
up 


as 
or 
plano 


one against a 


heater, or register, and let the 


other end come near a cold, leaky window, 


it'll raise Ned with it, but most persons are 


onto that. 
dry. 

“You know the sounding board 
of a plano-—is 


| 
, SO tightly that it bulges up in the | 
or has a ‘ belly,’ as we call it, on the 
| 
} 
| 


The trouble is the piano is too 


the life 
forced into the case, when it 
is made 
centre, 
same 

supposed to be as 
ccurse, it 


violin. The wood is 
dry as possible, but, of 
some moisture, 
on damp days, and in 
handling Now, when you put a piano in 
a dry, overheated room, all this moisture 
is dried out, and the board loses its * Belly ’ 
and finally 
the tone 
thin and 


principle as a 


contains and 
gathers a lot more 


and gets flabby, cracks, Even 
if it 


onance, 


crack, loses its 
and grows 
the felt cloth and leather the 
action dry up. Then the whole machine 
rattles and everybody kicks 

you prevent § it? 
Keep a growing plant in the room, 
long 
piano ought 
wrong with it Just try it, 
much more water you'll have to pour on 
the flower pot in the room where 
piano is than in any other room 


res- 
and 


doesn't 
tinny, 
used in 


How Easily 
enough 


and so 


can 


your plant thrives your 


to, or else there is something 


as 


and see how 


your 


* Some 
with a 
under the 
just as a 
They keep 
are on.” 


people keep a huge vase or urn 
sponge in it near or 
moistened 
stock. 
fires 


sopping wet 
and keep it 
dealer keeps his 
all 


piano, 
cigar 


this the 


up the time 


Science in Christmas Decorations. 


ITH an annual expenditure of thov- 
sands of dollars for Christmas dec- 
orations it would be strange indeed 

did attempt to make some 

might be calied a 


not 
in what 


if science 
improvements 
natural industry. 
Each succeeding 
evergreens, holly, mistletoe, and Christmas 
trees increases, and every Winter the diffi- 
eulty of obtaining an adequate supply of 
these appropriate symbols of the season 
becomes greater. This year the supply of 


for 
greens is smaller than usual in spite of re- | 


year the demand 


cent efforts cultivate the natural 


giowths in nurseries, and resort to artifi- 
increase 


to 


cial products must necessarily 
Science has provided the material to make 
up the deficiency. 

The electric candles and lights for tree 
decoration are elaborate reproductions ot | 
red and white berries of the holly and 
mistletoe, and the effect is far more strik- 
ing than when nature is depended upon 
alone. 

The dyed grasses and greens imported 
from all parts of the world are made soe 
perfect that they deceive the unsuspecting. 

Paper and feather Christmas ornaments 
have also reached a degree of perfection 
which makes them excellent substitutes for 
the greens of the woods. 

The natural inclination to accept only the 
genuine article induces many to refuse any 
substitutes, but ingenious workers in 
Christmas ornaments have succeeded in 
weaving the natural and artificial greens 
in wreaths, crosses, anchors, and roping so 
that it would be difficult to separate the 
two. It is becoming more rare each year 
for a person to find any of these green 
emblems of the season made up entirely 
of the natural produets, and so far as the 
effect is concerned nothing is lost by the 
substitution of the artificial. Most of the 
green ornaments are made up in various 
forms in the country by expert workers, 
and when they are shipped to the city by 
beat or car the artificial flowers and leaves 
haye already been entwined among them. 
Manufacturers of the paper, cloth, and 
feather imitations ef flowers and leaves 
send their products from the city to the 
country early in the season, and the work- 
men skillfully utilize them in their art. 
Thus it is that we have Christmas greens 
fresh from the woods and country made 
from the cast-off clothing and waste mate- 
rial of last year’s wear. Art may have its 
rights infringed upon by this method, but 
science sheds a certain glamour around ali 

productions that compensates in a de- | 


become an important ad- 
entertainment. 


quickly and skillfully converted into the 
richest greens of the woods, and they hold 
their colors so they may serve for orna- 
ment for several seasons. Every shrub and 
plant that holds its leaves can be treated in 
this way, and it is possible to give a 
greater of foliage effects in- homes 
and churches than when nature was de- 
pended upon entirely. There is, in addition 
to artificial ornaments, heavy im- 
portations of tropical plants and trees. 

Orange and lemon with the 
small fruit and blossoms on them, are be- 
coming popniar Christmas decorations. 
They expensive ornaments, but many 
are willing to pay the price to add novelty 
and effect to the season's s\)mbols of good 
cheer and happiness 
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How Mamma Punished Harold. 


6s PEAKING of punishment for youth- 
S ful against school disci- 
pline re: of an experience 
than said a peda- 
whore with the New York 
City schools extends over a long period of 
time 
* The reputation had followed him 
to my from several private 
schools, te which his indulgent mamma had 
sent him and from which he had been po- 
litely He was not one of 
arabs who often come into a 
classroom with quaint and impractical ideas 
of order, but one of that too numerous type 
known mamma's The rod had 
been spared was a ‘ spoiled child.” 
“While his counted their 
candy money in nickels and dimes, he car- 
ried quarters and half dollars, with plenty 
of the ‘long green’ to replenish his supply 
of change at all time E 
“ Ordinarily the possession of such 
wealth would make a the idol of his 
class, but this was an extraordinary boy in 
with his plentiful supply 
trait which made 
fellow-pupils and a 
of his teacher. 
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asked to depart 
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as baby 
so he 


classmates 


boy 


that he possessed, 
of an indefinable 
him disliked by his 
thorn in the-flesh ' 

Child study had long been my special 
hobby, but this child presented a problem 
too Knotty for my methods of solution,” he 
“As a last resort I consulted the 
Principal. The Principal directed his clerk 
to send for the parents of inveterate 
transgressor 

“On the following day the school was 
honored by a visit from the very much sur- 
prised if not indignant mamma. Mamma, 
Principal, and teacher repaired to the 
privacy of the Principal's sanctum for a 
council of war. 

*Said the Principal 
been a bad boy Wha 

Harold—I have nothing to say. 

* Teacher—He has interviewed be- 
fore. 

“Mamma (adjusting glasses and looking 
very firm)—Harold, your conduct has 
forced me to climb these four long flights 
of stairs I am grieved and shocked. If 
you do not mend your ways I shall send 
you to Europe. 

* Harold seemed to be planning a coup de 
I sighed 


cash, 


said 


the 


boy, 


Harold, have 
have you to say?’ 


you 


grace and smiled in anticipation. 
in deep despair 

“The Principal, after a struggle to con- 
trol his risibles, calmly assured mamma 
that the threatened banishment would no 
doubt have a most salutary effect on Har- 
old's future behavior. 

* Harold is now sojourning in Europe.” 


Saved Wm. H. Russell’s Life. 


Tr a recent dinner given by the Mis- 

souri Society at the Hoffman House, 

Judge Seymour D. Thompson, one of 
St. Louis's most distinguished lawyers, in 
an address on “ Missouri in the Civil War," 
related that he had been a private in an 
lewa regiment which was ordered to keep 
open the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad, 
and that his company was stationed near 
Hannibal. 

When Judge Thompson had finished Will- 
iam Hepburn Russell, the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Greater New 
York Democracy, said he had always held 
Judge Thompson in high esteem, but that 
esteem had been changed to positive af- 
fection since he learned that Judge Thomp- 
son was one of the lowa soldiers who were 
stationed around Hannibal, because it was 
to an lowa officer that he owed the fact 
that he was alive to-day. Mr. Russell then 
told the following story: 

“At the outbreak of the war I was but a 
little bey, five vears of age, and lived with 
my parents upon the old Richmond home- 
stead which was the home of my grand- 
mother. Our people were Southern sym- 
pathizers. The officers of the lowa regi- 
ment were frequent visitors at my grand- 
mother’s house, and the causes that led 
to the war were frequently discussed by 
her with them. They were gentlemen, and, 
despite the difference of opinion, they were 
always welcome guests. 

“One day, as I was returning from a 
neighbor's house with my nurse, a drunken 
soldier who knew the family’s sympathies 
were with the South, stopped us at the 
gate. He spoke insultingly to the nurse, 
and then, leveling his gun at me, ex- 
claimed: 

“*And as for you, you little rebel, I am 
going to blow your head off!” 

“The words were not out of his mouth 
before his gun was struck up by an officer 
of the regiment. It exploded in the air, 
The next instant the drunken brute lay 
sprawling in the dust of the road, struck 
ddwn by a blow from the officer's first.” 
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WOMAN has discovered another rea- 
son for carrying, when shopping, 
one of those open-work cord bags 

the omnibus-like qualifications of which 
have made them popular. Every package 
in them is in plain sight, she says, and 
there is not the slightest danger of being 
arresied on suspicion, in holiday time, as 


a shoplifter, 
—_6—— 


Four rice Brooklyn girls are giving a 
series of dinner parties which are to prove 
which of them can provide the best dinner 
for the least money. The dinners are to 
cost not more than $4 apiece, and each will 
be served not only to the girls, but to four 
young men whom they will invite. The 
girls do not expect to perform miracles 
and they do not cook or serve the dinners, 
but merely superintend them and provide 
the materials. The first dinner has been 
given, and If the others are equally good it 
will be difficult to tell who will deserve to 
be called the prize winner. 

There were six courses at 
ner, and these were duly 
pretty little hand-painted dinner 
work of the hostess. 

For the first course there was grape 
fruit, the pulp cut around that it might be 
eaten daintily. It made a pretty course, 
the large yellow fruit with a red cherry tn 
the centge of each half being pretty to look 
at. 

The second course was tomato soup with 
crutons, and after the soup, on the menu 
cards, came the hors d'oeuvres, radishes, 
salted nuts, and olives. 

Yor the third course there was salmon 
au gratin, with which was served cress 
sandwiches, Lamb chops came next with 
green peas and creamed potatoes; there 
Was an asparagus salad with crackers and 
cheese, and the dinner ended with 
cream, cake, bon-bons, and coffee. 
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Here lz a good cake filling for the house- 
keeper who wishes something extra for the 
holidays. It cannot be said that it is new, 
for the woman who makes it has had the 
recipe for twenty years, and it was given 
to her then by a New Jersey housewife. 
But here it is for what it Is worth, which 
most people who are fortunate enough to 
be able to sample it think is considerable: 

One-quarter of a pound of citron, 
quarter of a pound of seeded raisins, twen- 
ty blanched almonds, and six figs. Chop 
fine, mix with one egg and two teaspoon- 
fuls of brandy or wine Spread between 
layers of cake and decorate the frosted top 
with English walnuts. 

The woman who makes this and 
who is a famous up-State housekeeper, 
bukes her cake in four layers usually. The 
addition of the brandy or wine is the great 
feature of the filling. It gives an excellent 
flavor and relleves that sickish sweetness 
which spoils so many good things. No 
sweetening is needed in the filling, and the 
egg will be all right if well beaten before 
mixing with the other ingredients. 


one- 
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It is hardly to be believed of good Chau- 
tauqua people, but this is a conversation 
which actually occurred on the cars 
tween two bright and shining lights of that 
association who were riding up town on one 
of the street cars the other night, during 
the crowded hours. The young woman was 
uncertain about the exact wording of the 
name of the circle, and turned to the young 
man for information, 

“Tt is the Chautauqua 
entific Circle, isn't it?” 
initials 'C. L. and 8. C.?" 

* Yes,”’ replied the young 
those Initials also have another meaning, 
which perhaps you have not heard; they 
stand for ‘Come, love, and sit closer.’ "’ 

“But they can’t mean that here,” an- 
swered the girl quickly, ‘ for couldn't 
sit closer unless we took off some of our 
Winter wraps.” 


be- 


Literary and Sci- 
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man, “ but 


we 


— 
“Isn't it strange,"’ sighed the woman who 
is an artist in her profession, *' that things 
never seem to come singly? Now, I have 
just had an offer of a position with a sal- 
ary of $2,000 and an interest in the busi- 
and | am doing so well for myself 
that I don't believe I can afford to think 
of it. But six months ago, even less than 
that, I would have jumped at such an offer 
~really needed help—and now all the good 
fortune comes at once. It like an 
actual loss to be obliged to throw away 
such a good opportunity.” 
o 

This is a sad tale, which points a moral. 
The heroine of the tale is one of the gen- 
tlest and sweetest of innocent of 
all thought of evil in any 
thing. it wes in this way she came to grief 
after a fashion which nearly broke her 
heart. The worst of it was that she is not 
only one of the most delightful and refined 
of women, but the mother of a prominent 
clergyman in the town in which she lives, 
On this particular day she had started out 
to make with her daughter. There 
was a long list of people to be visited and 
ic would have required the entire afternoon 
but for the incident which oecurred at th 
outset. 

At the very first the 
hospitable woman and anxious to honor her 
clergyman’s mother, brought out cake and 
wine. Each of her guests partook. That 
was all right, and nothing would have hap- 


ness, 
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pened if at the next house visited there had 
not been another hospitable woman, who 
also served refreshments:for her guests. 
But alas! these refreshments were not of a 
kind which blended well with the wine that 
the callers had taken during their first call, 
and the mother of the minister soon began 
to feel this. She had an uncomfortable sen- 
sation and was not quite certain whether, 
when she started for a certain point, she 
was going to reach it. As she walked she 
was obliged to lift her feet high, for there 
was the floor coming up to meet them. The 
poor little woman knew immediately what 
must be the matter, and she was overcome 
with mortification. She started home with 
her daughter, and as soon as they reached 
the house locked herself in her own room 
and was not seensagain until the next 
morning. 

“Mother, you came home earlier than 
you expected yesterday, didn't you?" the 
son asked. <A deep shadow clouded the 
mother's face. 

“Yes, John, I did,” she almost whis- 
pered. ‘I came home because, because ''— 
her lips were trembling and she could hard- 
ly speak— “‘because I had been—drinking.” 
She brought out the whole hofible sen- 
tence, told the story, and waited for what 
would follow. She was not obliged to wait 
long. Her son's ps were quivering also, 
but it w with suppressed mirth. She was 
such a thorough little lady, and the whole 
thing seemed so ridiculous®* that he was 
unable to restrain himself and burst into a 
peal of uncontrollable laughter. But the 
little mother did not join in the merri- 
ment. She has become a strong advocate 
of total abstinence, and there is no mem- 
ber of her son's congregation now who Is 
sufficiently hospitable to induce her to 
touch wine of any kind. 

---4--— 

There is no doubt about it, but some 
women do have an odd way of looking at 
matters which to others would be put in 
two ways, honest and dishonest. There is 
a woman uptown who does the most 
lightful work in photographs. Single prints 


de- 


of hers have been sold for $100, and for 
portraits her regular price is $5 for one 
finished print. This price seems high to 
many people who do not understand the 
work which is put into each photograph. 
In the first place posés are given in as 
many attitudes as the photographer can 
devise in which her sitter Appears in an 
artistic light. ‘That is only the first part 
of the work. 
with the greatest care. Paper is of no more 
consideration than plates in her effort to 
obtain the very best results possible in her 
work. This will show fine tones, lights, 
and shadows, until the finished picture has 
the character of a rare old print. It 
means much work, and the one photograph 
which the purchaser selects from many is 
quite worth the $5 asked for it. The 
economical woman who likes the photo- 
graphs and, whether she considers them 
worth it or not, is not willing to pay the 
price, gets the proofs of the pictures for 
consideration, as they are practically fin- 
ished then, takes them to an inexpensive 
photographer to be mounted, and has the 
advantage of several times five dollars’ 
worth of pictures without paying the price 
of one. 
eS Nene: 

Here are facts about women of the stage 
picked up-here and there which will be of 
interest to many people. Not every one 
knows that a number of our prominent 
actresses did almost their first work in 
comic opera. + 

Julia Marlowe sang first in a “ Pina- 
fore’ chorus, and later as Hebe and Little 
Buttercup. Ida Conquest also sang Little 
Buttercup, and Mrs. Fiske was a juvenile 
Ralph Rackstraw, Annie Russell was in a 
Pinafore company for two years, and sang 
Josephine the latter part of the time, Effie 
Shannon was one of the “ Pinafore’ 
ters and his cousins and his aunts, 


sis- 


It reduces the number of strictly Amer- 
jean look up the birthplaces 
of a few of those best known. Rose Cogh- 
lan and Olga Nethersole rank always as 
English actresses; Mary Mannering came 
to this country from England a compara- 
tively short time ago; Julia Marlowe and 
Aunie Russell are of English birth, 
and May Robson, of English parentage, was 
born in Australia. Ada Rehan was born 
in Ireland, Julia Arthur in Hamilton, On- 
tarla; May Irwin in Whitby, Canada, and 
Miss Anglin Canadian, Mrs, Gil- 
bert is, of Englishwoman, and 
so is Mrs. 
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IME was when teaching was thought 
to be the only eminently respectable 
employment for an educated woman 

of refinement and culture. The result was 
the familiar one—a lot of poor teachers and 
ill-taught scholars, the beauty of 
knowledge denjed and 
other. 

Nowadays a woman has the good 
make a misfit in her life's cc- 
cupation on the score of gentility. There 
are any number of professions and 
ployments open to her choice, in any 
of which may, perchance, shine as a 
star if she has the requisite talent or 
genius, and, at any rate inch 
of social position or a bit of what the world 
refinement.” 

It was this kind of 
and a refusal to be a round peg in a 
hole, which led an aceomplished young wo- 
man in one of the suburbs of Greater New 
York to take up an occupation in which 
she had but one or two pioneers. She 
tered college with the idea that she would 
become a teacher, and was graduated with 
that purpose stil! firm. But a eXx- 
perience in putting ideas into young minds 
proved to her that 
mistaken her calling. ‘“* What 
was her question 
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sense to 
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quare 
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satisfaction she 
next 
best:" 
By one of those chances which 
folks still persist in calling providential a 
copy of a pamphlet on “ The Homes of the 
London Poor,’ by Miss Octavia Hill, fell 
into her hand Those who have read 
this monograph know that it gives Miss 
Hiil’s practical experience in buying cot- 
tage property in London letting it to 
the Miss Hill wished to 
business and philanthropy. Her aim wv 
to make the scheme pay a fair percentage 
on the capita! invested, and at the 
time free a few poor families from 
tyranny of unscrupulous landlords 
landladies, to raise their standard of living 
by giving them better homes, and to arouse 
in them habits of industry, thrift, and en- 
ergy by improving their physical condition 
All this Miss Hill relates, in a graphic, 
thrillng way, that she accomplished. Her 
enterprise, owing to her diligence in col- 
lecting rents, paid 5 per cent. on all the 
eapital invested, which is a high rate of 
property interest in England, and is equal 
to 8 per cent. here. She became the land- 
lady, the collector of rents, and finally «the 
friend and leader of her poor tenants. This 
she did in London thirty-seven years ago. 
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In Manhattan, within the past few years, 
a few wealthy women, Mrs. Pier- 
pont Morgan, have women us 
agents for their tenement property. The 
Ciiv Suburban Company has 
rents 
and west 


such as 
employed 


Ilomes 
collectors of 


the 


and 
several women 
improved tenements on 
the city. 
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Here work the college graduate 
and misfit thought she would en- 
joy and be successful in. At set 
about turning the circumstance 
in her direction. visited a wealthy 


the 
teacher 


wis 


once she 
wheels of 
She 
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owner of tenement property in her town, 
who had suffered a good deal of loss and 
immense bother from this class of prop- 
erty, and offered to become his agent, re- 
lieving him from all care and responsibil- 
ity. For her services as collector, inspect- 
or, and overseer she asked 5 per cent. of 
the rents collected. Persuaded put not 
convinced that the scheme was a practical 
business one, tne owner yielded and put 
the property into her hands. It consisted 
of old houses, greatly in need of repairs 
and improvements These were made un- 

the personal supervision of the new 
agent, who got contract at 
the lowest possible figure for good work. 
She had attractive good 
quarters on her hands, offered 
to reliable sama rents 
tandard in 


them done by 


Soon some and 
which she 
only at the 


neighborhood. 
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the 
Reliable tenants only, 
the secret of 
property, 


This, she says, is 
her 
which she 
owner 6% per 
year of her ma 
rents, 
without 
refercnces personally, 
rooms of her prospective tenants, If th: 

were ill-kept, dirty, and untidy she re- 
fused to rent to them The rooms of one 
woman who said, “ O’ive the bist if rifer- 
she found unspeakably the 
unmade at high-noon and linen 
because She have 


success in managing the 
return to its 
during the first 
She had no bad 
tuke any tenants 
She not only got these 
but inspected the 
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ical protest that the filthy, 
curtains at the windows were 
and that she had 
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not her best 
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If a ‘tenant proves an 
keeper, after all the she is 
asked to leave. By means, com- 
binecé with a diligence in collecting rents, 
the enterprise Is made to pay. Some of 
the tenants prefer to pay weekly, some 
semi-monthly, and a few<hotably the most 
thrifty make monthly payments. 
This arrangement enable the collector to 
visit the tenants more frequently than she 
might otherwise feel justified in doing. 
For, above ali things, she avoids medd}li 

in their affairs and intruding upon their 
unseasonable hours, 


incapable house- 
precaution, 


these 


ones 


homes uninvited or at 
There 
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arises, however, quite naturally 
this work—the Miss 
Hiil so dearly loved. The agent becomes 
the friend and adviser of many of her 
tenants. They ask her advice about house- 
held matters, economy, &c., and often the 
icquuintance ripens to the point of bor- 
some good books to read. Books 
kept the husband of one tenant from go'ng 
on a periodical spree for over a year. Many 
1 repair is found unne sary by the com- 
mon the agent, and by these 
friendly visits, for a woman of practical 
education knows that boiling water and 
soda clean out a stopped-up drain as well 
as can the plumber’s hand pump, 
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She must learn to keep her eyes open, 
she must possess tact, executive ability, 
common sense, and a spirit of perfect jus- 
tice, showing no favoritism to owner or 
tenant. A knowledge of bookkeeping and a 
general intelligence ofthe world of things 
are desirable. ad 

One does not get rich at the work if one 
gets but 5 per cent. of the rents collected. 
This college graduate thinks that she could 
not manage more than twelve houses in 
a careful, painstaking way. She now 
has five and forty-five tenants. These 
twelve houses, according to the scale of 
rents in her town, would bring in only 
$96 a month income. But it fs healthy, nor- 
mal work, and intensely interesting. The 
conviction that one is helping along a 
class which most needs help of the right 
sort gives a zest and purpose to life. One's 
work becomes one’s conscience, as Jenny 
Lind said of her art. 

Not only as an agent for tenements, but 
for a better class of apartments and 
houses, are women most perfectly fitted. 
They have the patience, perseverance, and 
tact denied many men, and can cajole 
fastidious tenants to be content, as the 
usual male agent fatis to do. Fewer im- 
provements would be asked for, fewer re- 
pairs have to be made. Owners of apart- 
ment houses barely made profitable might 
do well to look into this matter of women 
as real estate managers, 

M. A. MOREHOUSE. 
About Handkerchiefs. 

AID the linen man: “There is no 
limit to the amount of money which 
can be spent in handkerchiefs. One 

may pay ten ceRts for a handkerchief or 
$100. The latter will be a lace-trimmed 
handkerchief, in Duehesse or Point de Ven- 
ice, done in floral designs or scrolls. 

A lace handkerchief seems inexpensive at 
the highest price, when one thinks of the 
immense amount of work in it. A womaa 
may work from six months to a year on 
the lace on® of these handkerchiefs. 
Not working steadily, to be sure, for the 
lacemaking is so trying to the eyes that 
it is not after a time, for the 
workers to themselves to it con- 
stantly. 

“Then the which is for ihe 
centre of the handkerchief, is ag fine as a 
cobweb, and has been made, very likely, in 
a dark cellar to keep the fine threads moist 
and prevent their breaking. Most of iha 
finest linen comes from Ireland, but many 
of the fine handkerchiefs come from Switz. 
erland. 

“Very beautiful hafdkerchiefs in hand 
embroidery showing exquisitely 
beautiful work; they cost as much as 80, 
Something which is interesting in handker- 
chiefs is the work of the Armenian wome n, 
which is comparatively new here. They 
make a lace edge to fine linen handker- 
chiefs, work it on the linen after it has 
been hemstitched, a pretty, neat Mttle de- 
sign of lace, never elaborate, but character 
istic These handkerchiefs will cost $1, 
$2, $3, $4, and $5, according to the work 
in the lace 

“Handkerchiefs which are absolutely 
plain without hand work of any kind ex- 
cept the hemstitching, will range from ten 
cents to $60 a dozen. The most expensive 
of the plain, sheer linen handkerchiefs are 
for men Women's handkerchiefs of the 
Same quality will cost $36 a dozen. Hand- 
kerchiefs at this price said to 
be popular, but there are a few people who 
make a practice of buying them. -These 
are not always the people with the most 
money, for millionaires are not always 
willing to pay large for simpie 
things, even if of the finest quality. 

“ Colored handkerchiefs are not in 
now. ‘The hems of all handkerchiefs 
somewhat wider than they have been. On 
the finest men's handkerchiefs the width 
of the hem will average about half an 
inch. They vary from an eighth to half an 
inch on other handkerchiefs, 

* Odd handkerchiefs, which are a fad with 
some men, yard square. These are 
of the finest linen, and cost $18 a 
They are the favorites of large, 
stout men as a rule, like the fun of 
drawing out a handkerchief which is nearly 
as large as a dinner cloth. These handker- 
chiefs are fine to be bulky, and there 
is enough material in one of them to satis- 
fy the most particular of men. 

“Excellent handkerchiefs of good quality 
come at prices which range from 25 cents 
to $2 apiece. They perfectly 
with not even a small initial. 
put on to order. 

“It is taste to have 
handkerchiefs embroidered to order 
than to buy them ready marked. The finest 
of embroidery can be done in this country— 
that Irance—which is 
saying a great deal 

“On all kinds of the embroidery 
which a woman who is particular will have 
used in marking will average 20 per cent. 
of the price of the Thisis in simple 
work, too. As a initials are put 
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| on the handkerchiefs in simple block letters, 


or they may be in old English or in script. 


Or there will be a monogram and the ini- 


| tials may be entwined in the seript. 


“It is a fad with some persons to have the 
fac simile of their autographs upon hand- 
kerchiefs Men do this more often than 
women The designs in embroideries are 
is a rule, exceedingly simple.” 


Time That Wasn’t Money. 
The Grafter 

| is not a man of his word 
His Friend—How do you know? 


Hustle Gage, the millionaire, 


“Well, I asked him if he'd give me a 
minute of his time, and he said he would. 
l'd figured it out that his income was $t0a 
minute, but at the end of the minute the 


old skinflint showed me the deor. 
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GOWNS AND HATS OF 
FASHIONABLE WOMEN 


RS. MARSHALL J. DODGE wore at 
M a recent morning musicale a black 
tailor-made gown, with a white lib- 
erty satin blouse. The Eton coat and 
skirt were of black Venetian cloth, the 
skirt being simple, and having an applied 
flounce. The jacket had a turned down 
collar and cuffs of dull tan velvet, re- 
lieved by black. ‘The white blouse had 
rather loose coat sleeves, with deep cuffs 
outlined with narrow black velvet ribbon. 
These rows ran around the arm, but did 
not meet at the back, where several rows 
ran up and down, crossing between them — 
lacing like tie strings were straps of black 
velvet baby ribbon. There were hints of 
gilt around the black velvet. 
—_@--— 


With Mrs. Dodge was_her sister, Mrs. 
Dixon, who also was in black, the matertal 
of her gown being broadcloth. The skirt, of 
walking length, had three rows of inch-wide 
silk braid running around it at intervals, 
forming curlicues. The lower row was 
fully eighieen inches from the skirt's 
lower edge, and the succeeding rows were 
six inches apart. The coat was appliqued 
with motifs in dull gilt, combined with 
black. The white silk blouse had a stock 
of the same, with narrow gold braid run- 
ning around it, a half dozen rows at nar- 
row intervals, and there was a white tulle 
bow in the back. A yoke was outlined 
with gold braid mixed with black, and 
each side of the centre front the braid 


ran, in two rows, to the belt. @ 
— — 

Miss Gerry last week walked down Fifth 
Avenue in a quiet gown’ of black broad- 
cloth. The skirt, just long enough to neces- 
sitate its being lifted slightly, hdd scant 
plaits, each its own width from the next 
one, running from belt to hem. The Eton 
coat was round and close-fitting, coveriug 
the belt in both back and front. Black 
fox furs were worn, and Miss Gerry's hat 
was a rather small one of black, with 
touches of grayish white plumage at each 
side, and was flat in effect. 

-- «@ * 

Mrs. Richard Irvin was ‘also walking on 
the avenue, on a rainy day, in a simple 
black serge frock. The skirt was abso- 
lutely plain, having not even so much ss 
an applied flounce. The coat, which was 
tight-fitting and single-breasted, was plain, 
too. It extended somé ten inches below 
the waist, and was cut straight at the 
lower edge. On each side of the centre 
seam in the back and on the coat's skirts 
were applied two bars of black braid, an 
fnch in width, forming curled points. A 
wide, flat black toque, with a bit of white, 
topped it. 

-—— 4--— 

Mrs. Whitelaw Reid was seen the first 
of the week in a notably simple gown. A 
three-quarter coat, rather loose, of seal- 
skin, with collar and trimmings of sable, 
covered the upper portion of her costume, 
and her small toque was of black and 
white, with a pompon at the left. The 
skirt of the costume was a medium stone 
gray in shade, perfectly plain from the 
coat down, and having at its lower edge 
a band of some gray brocaded material less 
than two Inches wide. 

_ -O-—— 


Mrs. Edwin Gould was frocked at a con- 
cert given early in the week in deep brown 
velvet. The skirt, not of extreme length, 
was striped vertically by strapped bands of 
silk, and the three-quarter, tight-fitting 
coat of the velvet was also striped the 
same way. The sleeves were finished 
with the silk bands. The hat worn was a 
low-crowned, rather wide-brimmed dark 
felt, with a wreath of white flowers around 
the crown, and the brim edged with velvet. 
Handsome sables completed the costume. 

i od 

Mrs. George Crocker, with a broadcloth 
skirt and Eton coat, wore a distinctive lace 
blouse. The lace, a filmy cream, was laid 
over white chiffon. A deep, round yoke 
was outlined by the thinnest possible lines 
of black velvet—sevéral rows—an inch 
apart. And at intervals, from the neck to 
the edge of the simulated yoke, these lines 
of black velvet were arranged in circles 
to form flat rosettes, or rather what one 
might term spiritualized rosettes.. The 
Bishop sleeves were quite fall six inches 
from the wrist, but from there down were 
close,, and showed the crossing lines of 
black, with the same rosette application as 
the yoke. Mrs. Crocker’s toque was one 
of the prettiest. fur hats yet seen. It was 
a chinchilla affair, not large, and came to 
a rounding point over the forehead; run- 
ning back, it rose steadily from this point 
to a height of perhaps four inches each 
side of the coiffure’s knot in the beck, but 


gown was of black cloth. The skirt, a sim- 
ple, plain one, and the Eton coat, tight- 
fitting, had a postillion back, with white 
satin set in blocks—cornerwise in the upper 
part of the box plaits. 

--¢--- 

Mrs. George F. Shrady wears a charming 
frock of black cloth, a thin satiny fabric, 
cut around the bottom in a design of oak 
leaves over white silk—that is, the cloth 
is cut away, leaving an oak leaf pattern; 
white taffeta is applied underneath. The 
skirt of this frock is long and clinging, 
and the oak leaves appear near the top 
in the back. A little jacket of Persian 
lamb, cut high over the hips and pointed 
in the front—with squared points in the 
back perhaps six. inches long—its collar 
and lapels of chinchilla—is worn with this 
skirt. The small hatlike toque usuaily 
topping it, is of white scratch felt, with 
folds of black velvet as trimming, and a 
smal] upright black aigrette at the left of 
the front. 


Mrs. Jules Bache wears a charming black 
frock. Its distinctive feature is the use 
of large black and white silk cord to out- 
line a pane! front. This panel is perhaps 
a foot wide at the skirt’s hem, and tapers 
into, say, a width ef five inches at the 
waist line, and is perhaps five inches wide 
up the bodice. The cord is nearly a half 
inch thick, and the effect Is excellent. The 
skirt, otherwise, is plain, clings well, an4d 
trails a trifle. An Eton coat of broad- 
tail, close-fitting, is worn, and with this 
costume Mrs. Bache wore Monday 
small, flat toque of gray trimmed 
with shaded gray flowers. 

—-@ 


on 
tulle 


Wilber Bloodgood wears much a 
black broadcleth skirt, long all around, 
straight, and rather scat, and an Eton 
coat of black fur with chinchilla revers 
and a large toque of black and chinchilla. 


Mrs. 


Miss Evelyn Parsons was promenading 
Fifth Avenue the middle of the week In a 
gown of pinkish tan. The skirt, otherwise 
plain, had three deep tucks, each two inches 
wide. The lowest was perhaps a foot from 
the hem, and the others were eight inches 
apart. The Eton coat fitted smoothly, cov- 
ered the belt in the back, and had coat 
sleeves. The hat worn was a felt of a shade 
matching the gown, indented irregularly as 
to the brim, which was wide; arranged flat- 
ly around the crown was a wreath of shad- 
ed Autumn leaves, pinkish brown in hue. 

——o— 

Mrs. Charles Pfizer has a gown showing 
an unusually effective use of browns. It is 
a@ velvet, the shade a rich deep golden 
brown, and at intervals of an inch or so 
apart pin-head dots of white are sprinkled. 
The skirt is not full, and sweeps weil in the 
back. The lower portion is formed of three 
graduated flounces of the velvet, each 
headed by plain bands of taffeta silk, 
matching the velvet, an inch in width, 
stitched on. The flounces are not deep, 
about eight inches in the back and taper 
down to four or five near the front; they 
are a little distance apart and circular, 
without fullness at the top. In front they 
are so cut and applied as to be flat, and end 
at each side of the gored front breadth. The 
silk strappings edging them is cut to end in 
points and, crossing, interlace in basket 
fashion. Beginning at the belt in the back, 
silk straps an inch in width, four or five in 
number, run down the centre back to the 
flounces. The Eton coat fits closely in the 
back, blouses a trifle in front, and has 
many strappings of brown velvet, with 
French knots in white silk. These form 
short horizontal pointed-end straps across 
the upper portion of the jacket, and also 
trim the bishop sleeves. The coat has a fin- 
ish at its edge of the plain silk strappings. 
The hat topping the costume was a small 
white beaver, Continental shape, very 
slightly trimmed with dashes of deep 
brown. . 

—o— 

Miss Pfizer was recently lunching in a 
chic black and white costume. From the 
belt 40 below the knees the skirt fitted ike 
@ sheath, not the slightest ‘fullness save 
the flare given by goring. This gored foun- 
dation was almost completely concealed by 
box plaits of graduated width, possibly two 
inches wide at the top and three aad a half 
at the lower edge. These were stitched, 
say, a quarter of an inch from their edges, 
which nearly met, being just sufficiently 
far aparg to show the foundation. The fin- 


ries Mr. Depew, will be of {vory white satin. 
The long train is edged with frills of chif- 
fon, and rich lace is appliqued over both 
bodice and skirt. The pouched bodice has 
French sleeves finished with frills of lace. 
The chiffon yoke is tucked and the stock 
is of lace. A tulle veil will be worn, and 
the orange blossoms will be arranged in a 
coronet. The whole affair has a decidedly 
Louis XV. effect. 
=- —o-— 

Miss Ethel Barrymore usually wears 
elther black or white. At the Whitney ball, 
where she proved a great belle, her black 
velvet princess gown was plain, save for 
touches of white tulle over the shoulders 
and around the edge of the bodice. Her 
hair was done low, and across her head 
small clusters of black grapes with bits of 
their foliage were bound. At Sherry's at a 
dinner, at which Mrs. Fish, Mrs. Oelrichs, 
and Mrs. Gould were Also guests, she also 
wore black velvet—again a princess gown, 
but high-necked, long-sleeved, and without 
a trace of any color to relieve it. Her large 
hat was of black velvet, trimmed with an 
immense ostrich plume of the same sable 
shade. At another dinner she was seen in 
white silk crepe, long, clinging, and also 
princess in effect. The skirt had from 
its hem up nearly to the knees an applique 
of white Irish lace, and the bodice and 
sleeves were nearly covered with it. The 
bodice bloused a little in front. The sleeves 
had the lace to the elbows, and from there 
the edges fell in scarves for six inches; 
from elbows to wrists the white cloth 
formed under sleeves banded into narrow 
cuffs. A picture hat with sweeping ostri h 
plumes completed the effect. 

Berkeley Parsons was shop- 
in a striking 


Mrs. H. de 
ping in a Broadway store 
costume of hunter's green broadcloth of 
light weight and fine lustre. The sweep- 
ing skirt had fige black silk braid or tape 
stitched in straight lines. The braid, per- 
haps a trifie over a half inch wide, formed 
several rows from the belt in the front to 
the top of two narrow circular flounces, 

| which were headed and edged by the stitched 
braid. The coat was an Eton, fitting close- 
ly in the back and cut to close at the left in 
the front, a vest effect being produced by 
slanting lines of the silk braid from the 
| shoulder seams to the belt. This front 
pouched a trifle. As Mrs. Parsons opened 
the coat a bit, revers of white satin were 
embroidered in delicate greens, 
was caught of a white 
blouse. The sleeves were rather close at 
the top, but flared from the elbow, and 
were perhaps eight inches across before 
being fitted into the narrow cuffs. Where 
they were the fullest three one-inch tucks 
were laid. Her large hat of green velvet, 
matching the gown in shade, had a rather 
high crown and a wide up-turned brim. The 
surface of the velvet was corrugated, pro- 
ducing crescent effects. At the left several 
small black ostrich tips were bunched into 
a chou, from the centre of which rose a 
black aigrette. She wore a collar boa of 
sable and carried a sable muff. 


revealed, 
and a glimpse 


Visiting Milliners. 


AID the Superintendent of a large mil- 
S linery establishment: 

“ There has been an unusual demand 
this season for visiting milliners. The prac- 
tice of going out by the day in private 
houses is a phase of the trade that our 
young women have never taken much pains 
to work up, hence people who desire to get 
thelr hats trimmed at so much per day are 
at a less to know where to pick up good 
all-around trimmers and modelers who are 
willing to hire out on such terms, and they 
come to us for information. 

* Now that the ice has been broken, a 
good many capable girls have declared in 
favor of the house-to-house system, and 
they have made such big inroads on the 
trade of some of the popular establishments 
that those houses will have to take a new 
lease on their laurels, and incidentally on 
their customers, if they don't want to lose 
money. It is strange that the public was 
so slow to learn the worth of visiting mil- 
liners, for they really are of inestimable 
value to people with a limited income. For 
years women who knew that their expenses 
could go so far and not an inch further 
have been economizing by employing seam- 
stresses by the day to make their dresses, 
but somehow it never oceurred to them that 
to get their hats made the same way would 
be a good plan. This Fall, howeyer, they 
have awakened to the possibilities 6f the 
home industry and have kept the girls 
pretty busy. 

“ And it is not the families in straitened 
circumstances alone that are making a bid 
for visiting milliners. Well-to-do women 
lite to save a penny as well as their poorer 
sisters, and if they can get a woman to 
come in and trim up half a dozen stylish 
hats at the rate of $2.50 or $3 a day they 
are naturally going to hire her in prefer- 
ence to patronizing an expensive house. 

“‘ However, it behooves the anxious econ- 
omist to exercise discretion in the selection 
of a milliner. A great many girls in this 
business are specialists. Some can make 
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Individuality in Gifts, 


HE value of.a Christmas present is ine 
creased tenfold if it conveys by its 
character a delicate intimation of 

thought and study bestowed upon the in- 
dividual preferences of the recipient. 

For instance, there are three sisters 
whose fondness fur felines is so pronounced 
that their pretty home in a suburban town 
is dubbed “Cat Ranch” by their friends, 
A man in town who wishes to remember 
them in some suitable though not too ex- 
pensive way thinks he has collected three 
gifts which will be entirely acceptable, 
For one he has bought one of the numer- 
ous books which in quite recent years 
have been devoted to pussy’s engaging 
qualities. The second sister possesses an 
old Maltese, noted alike for his beauty 
and vicious temper. Wandering past a lit- 
tle art store up on Fourth Avenue he no- 
ticed a life-size art print which was a 
mewing likeness of the Maltese when it 
was a kitten. This will go to the second 
sister, artistically framed and labeled 
* Silver in His Innocent Youth.” For the 
third sister he found a silk sofa cushion 
in a Fifth Avenue shop, painted with a 
fireplace, before which two black cats sit 
gazing demurely into the flames. 

One woman who is Secretary of a club 
which demands much correspondence is 
going to get a fine morocco-bound letter 
vegister. There is a little woman up town 
who always insists that, as her husband 
makes the money which is to buy his 
present, the latter must at least have her 
own individuality wrought into it after 
some fashion. She has a pretty knack of 
chronicling the incidents of their domestic 
life in humorous verse, which perhaps 
would not be very funny to any one else, 
but which the family considers very.good. 
The husband plays with the camera occa- 
sionally, and has taken various shots at 
family groups and home interiors. So she 
has had printed a dainty little volume of 
her rhymes—she doesn’t call them poems— 
illustrated with his pictures. It is to be 
for private circulation, and she says it 
will circulate to just one person. It has 
a very loverlike dedication, and the frontis- 
piece is a photogravure of ‘“ Himself,” 
taken from his last and best photograph, 


Women as Mathematicians, 


WISH,” said the woman plaintively, 
“that the shop girls wouldn't count 
backward. It gets me so rattled. 
Like this, for instance. Suppose you buy 
forty cents worth of something, and give 
them $5. Here they come along pretty 
soon with your package and the change. 
‘ Forty they begin. That's the 
forty cents you have just spent and con- 
sequently haven't got. I always confound 
it with the five dollars, and think I ought 
to have it, and when I find I haven't got 
it I get mad. ‘Forty cents,’ they say, 
‘sixty, one dollar, two dollars, three, four, 
and that makes your five.’ 

“TIT never can get the straight of it,” she 
sighed, “until I go all over it from the 
beginning right, and count, one dollar, two, 
three, four sixty, and then leave out the 
forty cents | have spent and haven't got.” 

“It's the same with me,” complained 
another’ woman. “I wonder why they 
teach us mathematics in the schools. What 
good does it Yo us? I couldn't any more 
multiply thirty-three and a third by thirty- 
three and a third than I could fly to the 
moon.” 

“ Why that's easy,” said the first woman. 
“Thirty-three and a third multiplied by 
thirty-three and a third is sixty-six and 
two-thirds, of course.” 

The first woman smiled admiringly. 

“You were always so much cleverer 
about your arithemtic than I was,” she 
deciared. “‘I remember that at school, I 
was always perfectly idiotic when it came 
to doing a sum. When they ask me now 
at home to multiply any sort of fraction 
by any other sort of fraction, I say, ‘If 
you don't believe I am.an educated woman, 
look at my diploma. There it is over the 
mantelpiece; but for the love of heaven, 
don't ask me to do any sort of sum.’ " 

The blonde girl put in: 

“ We are the same way,” she said, “ Cad 

and I. The other day, after paying our 
board we had a lot of change left. Then, 
thinking it over, we found that I owed her 
twenty-five cents and she owed me eigh- 
teen. We didn’t know how to pay each 
other. We laid the money down on the 
bed and commenced to count it out. There 
was a difference, we knew, between what 
she owed me and what I owed her, but 
for the life of us, we couldn't tell what it 
was.’ 
“The difference between eighteen and 
twenty-five is eight, isn’t it?” inquired the 
first woman, “ or is it seven?’ turning to 
the others. 

“I'm not sure,” they replied, “‘ whether 
it is seven or eight,” and one of them 
began to count it over and over on her 
fingers, with a puzzled look on her face. 

“Well,” resumed the blonde girl, “we — 
worried over it and worried over it until 
at last we just counted out the money, 
each of us. I counted out twenty-five cents 
and handed it to her, and she counted out 
eighteen cents and handed it to me, and 
that was the only way we could think of 
to settle it.” 


“ce 
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Hard Luck. 
“ What's the trouble, Croesus; you 


of 
on 


‘as if you were in hard luck.” 


Croesus—Hard enough! Think 
there I spend a small fortune 


daughter studying medicine and 
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HERE is an interesting and unique 
part of this city, almost unknown to 
the average citizen. The phrase Vaude- 

ville Land carries little meaning to the mind 
of the layman, and what little it does carry 
is almost certain to be erroneous, He thinks 
of the dazzling stage, the tinsel and glitter 
of gaudy costuming, the crash of erches- 
tras, the glare of colored lighis, fantastic 
acting. He forgets that vaudeville people 
don’t walk the streets in tights or dine out 
in clown's costume. He forgets that under- 
neath all this accessory color and flash 
Mes hidden a phase of human life. The 
Land of Vaudeville is where these people 
live, where they eat and sleep and have 
their homes. 

“Homes,” says the 
“they have no homes. 
road all year." 

Part of that is true. Yet it is true 
also that under the present arrangement 
a performer usually makes the round of the 
city houses before he or she goes upon the 
road. A month, six weeks, if very S- 
ful, perhaps eight weeks, they stay 
York. These few weeks constitute their 
allowance of home life for the year. Since 
New York is the vaudeville headquarters 
of America, nearly all the artists through- 
out the country flock hither in the Fall to 
sign contracts, rehearse parts, and prepare 
wardrobes for the coming »* They 
stay here for their few weeks and play at 
being plain ordinary citizens. A 
dinary citizen needs a home, and these peo- 
ple, too, feel that they want a home. Many 
of them are middle-aged men and women, 
and some have passed that milestone. Their 
lives have been sanctified and rounded out 
but very little by the saving grace of home 
influence and instinct since the hour when 
first they entered on their stage career. It 
is a phase of life they scarcely know save 
as a faint and far-off echo from some time 
long ago, when, in early youth, the home- 
stead in the hills of Vermont, or the sunny 
fields of Indiana, claimed them as dwellers; 
for it is a fact that the large majority of 
the people of Vaudeville Land*came orlg- 
inally from the retired parts of the coun- 
try. . 

Therefore their housekeeping Is very 
amateurish. It is impossible, both from a 
standpoint of utility and expense, to occupy 
a house; they drift to the boarding 
houses. Along Fourteenth Street, up Irv- 
ing Place and Third Avenue Hes Vaudeville 
Land. Here are the agencies, managers, 
advertisers, photographers, costumers—in 
fact all the various agents that act as the 
rungs of the ladder of vaudeville success 
Seventy-five per cent. of the vaudeville 
people know very little of New York out- 
side of these lint. If they have the true 
spirit they treat all the rest of the world 
with a comical quizzical contempt, as some- 
thing invented with the sole purpose of sup- 
plying their needs There is, it has been 
sald, no trade or profession in the world 
whose followers are more self-centred and 
self-satisfied than are the followers of the 
vaudeville stage. Even between them and 
the devotees of the “ legitimate,"’ who have 
their habitat up around Thirty-ninth Street, 
the dividing fence Is never willingly let 
down. It is worth noting that this feeling 
is returned with interest by the kings and 
queens of the stage. 
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Occasionally, however, a desire for money 
or a vagrant spirit of restlessness will 
bring an old-time actor down into the field 
of vaudeville. Sometimes he brings with 
him his airs and graces, seeming to say: 

‘“‘T like your money, but I don't like you, 
base mongrel horde of mountebanks!" In 
that case his life in Vaudeville Land will 
be about as happy as that of the pedigreed 
St. Bernard that goes for a stroll down 
on the east side. Moreover, he will 
pitied and a little despised by the haughty 
cult of artists that he has left behind. It 
is true that hundreds of vaudeville people 
are striving to enter the legitimate branch 
of the profession. That is the lodestone of 
Ambition for many; but it is also true that 
many others never hope, expect, or even 
wish to leave the field of vaudeville. 

To sketch the way they keep house 
hardly within the power of one who is not 
of the fraternity. So they of 
inspection, so clannish and exclusive, that 
even when one lives in the same house 
with them he only gets an inkling of their 
lives and manners. The regular boarding- 
house keeper of New York is loud in her de- 
nunciation and execration the methods 
and idiosyncrasies of the vuriety It 
is not al- 
think of 


be 


jealous are 


of 
actor. 
is very true that as a boarder he 
ways perfection What must one 
that man as a boarder who has twelve 
trained dogs that must be always with 
him? Pets of every kind, from the hideous 
mastiff to the small fox terrier and the 
tiny white kitten, are piled into the quar- 
ters of the true vaudeville More- 
over the artists themselves apt to 
question why they should not sup- 
pers, routs, and small festival 
at any time of the day night. 
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regular 
day is night, and night is day 
begins at the fall of 
comes in the morning. These little peculi- 
arities, while perfectly harmless, render 
amicable relationship between the artist 
and the householder well-nigh impossible. 
Therefore the play people boarding 
houses of their own, where they ¢ do 
as they please without any discordant note 


is a topsy-turvy 


have 
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from the world outside. 
apartment 


There is a large house near 








Third Avenue that will serve as a type of 
the vaudeville boarding house. It has six 
stories, each of which has two single rooms 
in front and two suites of three rooms 

th at the back, except only the lowest 
story, which contains a kitchen and a din- 
ing room where things to eat may be ob- 
tained at all hours. Not only the inmates 
of the house, but also the people from 
several other houses in the vicinity avail 
themselves of this dining room. The suites 
are intended for light housekeeping, partic- 
ularly light. The (utniture is not elaborate 
at all, or likely to be easily broken. The 
whole sulte rents at from $5 to $10 a week. 
Even the family washing and troning are 
sometimes done by the thrifty housewife, 
whose day often hangs heavy on her hands, 
The back windows make excellent drying 
frames for handkerchiefs and small table 
linen. Even the lonely maids and bach- 
elors who reside in the front rooms may 
take a turn at housekeeping, doing their 
cooking over an oll stove or a small gas 
range, and dreaming, perhaps, that they are 
real housekeepers. Moreover, it is cheaper, 
and money is an object, even to the reckless 
Thespian. 

Amusement comes in no very rreat \ 
ety in Vaudeville Land, Some few fort- 
unate houses possess pianos, but musie is 
at a discount among these music-surfeited 
people. The twanging of a banjo or guitar 
is sometimes heard, and sweet songs some- 
times while away an hour or so of day 
light or late night It seems hard to think 
of the daring woman gymnast or the dainty 
skirt-dancer plying the domestie needle, but 
facts are uncompromising things, and It Is 
a fact that a large majority of the vaude- 
ville women much time in that 
mestic pursuit of them make 


spend do- 


Many their 


se scegyteeegytengncwgentnt est 


Secetsyns renee nus 


HE first social organization of any kind 
in New York was a club established 
during the Winter of 1668-0 under the 

distinguished auspices of Francis 
Lovelace, a man of refinement and 
gance, who by this means hoped to render 
more tolerable the exile to which his ap- 
pointment to this outpost of civilization had 


Gov 
ele- 


condemned him. 

The New York of that day poly- 
glot little place. The majority of its Inhab- 
itants spoke Dutch as their natal tongue 
The new masters introdyced since the con- 
the English language There were 
Huguenots, whose language was 
French. The negro slaves imported from 
the West Indies used the Spanish tongue. 
Visitors from the Swedish colonies of the 
added a Scandinavian idiom to 
the general confusion. In addition, a 
familiarity with the dialects of the In- 
dians was needed for intercourse with the 
aborigines For these reasons the New 
Yorker of that early day required In the 
ordinary intercourse of life a smattering of 
at least four languages, in the accomplish- 
ment of which the visitor from abroad felt 
the extent that several who 
from New England when 
the Dutch flag was hauled down became 
discouraged by the babel and removed 
points further south where the King's Eng- 
lish reigned with more general acceptance 

The town contained in that time only oSO 

1,500 inhabitants, hud- 
Street and mainly along 
There was but one paved 
street—Stone Street, ealled of 
its being laid with cobbles. The major part 
of the people were poor and of inferior in- 
telligence. Lovelace did all he could to im- 
prove alike their moral and pbysical sur- 
roundings, as we guess from the fact that 
one of his first acts was to order the clean- 
ing of the strects and to proclaim a day of 
fasting and prayer to avert the ills to 
which he deemed the community con- 
demned by its habits of ‘ swearing, 
perance, and impiety.” Thus, 
New York's first “ reform 
augurated. 

Lovelace arrived at his American 
government in the Spring 1668, 
was in the Christmas season 
that the club was established. 
ship comprised ten French and Dutch and 
six English families. In those days the in- 
habitants New York were divided into 
two the “great citizenship” 
the “lesser citizenship,” the former 
bering about 20 and the latter 200, an inven- 
tion of the former Dutch administration, 
designed to keep the direction of public af 
ands of the landed proprictors 
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Its member- 


of year 


of 
classes, and 


num- 


fairs in the 


own clothes, or some of their own clothes, 
and love the occupation fully as much as 
do their sisters who. staid on the farm or 
in the village out West. 

Last Fall there: was a vaudeville woman 
on Irving Place who poksessed no small 
skill in the art of painting pictures. That 
was her amisemént. Some few indulge in 
no recreation at all except walking and 
friendly gossip. The talk is nearly all shop, 
the latest hit, the next failure. ’ 

Visiting is very constant and consistent, 
a perfect round of it being maintained 
through the few weeks these birds of pass- 
age spend in town. When it is remembered 
that for the greater part of the year they 
have no settled home, but are perpetually 
on the move, one ceases to wonder at their 
love of social intercourse and friendship 
during their brief sedentary season. The 
variety actor is a social being with other 
variety actors, 


The government of Vaudeville Land Is an 
exclusive democracy, if the apparent par- 
adox is permissible. It is as exclusive to- 
ward the rest of the world as was ever Ja- 
pan in the days of long ago; but in itself 
it is one of the freest democracies that 
ever existed. All men are equal. The 
man who draws 8350 lives side by side with 
the one who draws $200 per week. If one 
falls upon hard times his compatriots come 
to his with a benefit. If 
be sick, there is no end to brotherly charity 
and comfort. Cigars and cigarettes, and 
sometimes clothes are common prop- 
erty. It was a mean photographer and an 
unwise one who confided that he had pho- 
tographed a certain gown three times this 
Fall, but with a different woman 
inside it! 


assistance one 


even 


always 


So, “down Street,” exists 
a little realm whose subjects find it all 
sufficient, whose clientele is fleeting and 
ephemeral as are the birds of Summer, and 
gay and bright and happy while they 
live within the realm; whose people yearn 
the hour when they 
‘dear old New York,” 
pilgrimage on 


on Fourteenth 


always for 


back to 
long, wearisome 


may come 
from their 
the road 
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or “ patroons.” 

One of the principal cit 
nelius Steenwyck, who had come ver 
Haarlem in 1652 and who occupled a 
mansion, appointed with rich 
china plate, marble tables 
articles of luxury. There 
equally rich and elegant, and were 
highly educated. Mrs. Stuyvesant (Judith 
3Zayurd) spoke French fluently, also Dutch 
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and English, and was an accomplished m 
sician. Mrs. Samuel Bayard, Stuyvesant's | 
sister, undertook the education of her three | 
and daughter, after di 


sons Catherine, 
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missing an incompetent tutor imported from 
europe The three daughters of Antony 
De Milt were known the best Latin 
scholars, not even excepting Dominie Meg- 
himself, who was credited with 
mall classic attainments. 


as 


apolensis 


Into this little circle the Governor inject- 
ed an unwonted spirit of enterprise by the 
organization of his “‘club."" Once a week 
in Summer and twice a week in Winter 
they met, alternating at the houses of the 
various members, to read aloud from 
lectgd authors and to discuss interesting 
questions of selence, art, literature, and 
ethics. Its objects recall the club organ- 
ized at Newport by Bishop Berkeley some 
thirty years later. The hours were from 
6 to, ® and before breaking up the little 
company partook of refreshments — wine 
and cakes. That Lovelace, fastidious cour- 
tier that he was, felt at home in the society 
of New York Is attested by the compliment 
he pays them in a letter to King Charles 
It, “I find some of these people,” he 
writes, “have the breeding of Courts and 
[I cannot conceive how such is acquired.” 

The Dutch did not celebrate Christmas 
after the tnglish fashion New Year's 
Day was their great f Hence the Eng- 
lish had the celebration of Christmas very 
much themselves. But Lovelace kept 
the with high rejoicings at the fort, 
when, arrayed in all the bravery of silken 
attire, with full bottom wig and wearing 
much gold lace and many jewels, he went 
with the officers of his train to attend di- 
Vine service at the “chappell."”” It is not a 
matter of record, but highly probable, that 
this Christmas service was conducted by 
the Rev. Thomas James, first minister of 
the English chureh at Easthampton, L. [., 
who was a prime favorite of who 
bestowed upon him a printing press for the 
of enabling him to issue the 
in the Indian dialect, for, albeit a 
courtier of the “ Merrie Monarch,” 
seems to have been of a religious bent 
Ye in such matters he practiced complete 
toleration Lutherans, Calvinists, Roman 
Catholics were to preach 
and teach beside the clergy the Estab- 
lished Chureh, In his reign a school 
ducted by was 
the prin¢ipai youth of the 
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| there was a faint ripple of applause. it | Then Dobbs opened the note again and 
| oternct kmnacked the linea out of his head. 
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Old Hunters’ Tales. 
SUPPOSE. you think ,you’re some 
careful about the way you handle 
your guns, don’t you?” demanded 
ene old hunter of another, as they sat in 
the back’ office of a down-town sporting 
goods store the other day. 

“Well, tol'able careful,” said the other, 
“though not as careful as the folks that 
never handle ‘em at all.” 

“ Well, [I hold,’ returned the first speak- 
er, ‘‘that I'm the most careful man with 
shootin’ irons that ever drew bead on a 
bird, but I had a scare one time that pret- 
ty near drove me out of the game forgood 
and all. Lord knows, I was raised never 
to point a gun at anybody, mot even when 
I am cleaning it. Nor do I ever lay one 
down in the bottom of a boat and then 
pull it toward me by the barrel, just to see 
if I can catch the hammer on one of the 
seats. No, nor I don't blaze away at the 
first thing I that may be game and 
may be not. Never did do any of those 
things. 

“But one time I was shootin’ quail at a 
place on the north shore of Long Island 
by the name of Old Point. There's a sort 
of a bluff runs along the shore there for a 
mile or two, and I was hunting with a 
small boy that had a dog and knew the 
country. 

* We'd just put up a falr-sized bunch and 
got two or three out of the lot and followed 
up the rest. They all lit in the grass along 
the top of the bluff, all but one or two, 
that tlew over the edge and down toward 
the water. I told the boy to run down be- 
low and see if he could stir any of ‘em 
up that had gone down there. The dog 
pointed a bird just in front of me as soon 
as the boy had disappeared. So | walked 
slowly up him, and in a minute, sure 
enough, up rose, 


“ Well, the recollection of it 
chill down my spinal column to 
day. It was getting dark fast, 
the bird first rose I couldn't 
well, so I waited until he circled out 
gainst the sky Itne. He circled all right, 
and I followed him with the gun, and just 
as he was dropping below the edge of the 
bluff I let him have it. My stars! it wasn't 
a half a second before that fool boy's smil- 
ing face rose up over the very spot where 
those number tens had passed in pursuit 
that bird. ‘Did ye get him?’ says he. 
I give my word I couldn't see any- 
thing for much two minutes, and [ 
rever think of it even and it hap- 
ten years ago, I don't get cold 
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“ Well, I took the night train and got twe 
hours’ sleep, | suppose, before I got out at 
Westerly about 4 A. M. Qld Bill Higgins 
drove over to meet me, and by half-past 5 
he dropped me at the shack and went on 
home, saying he would get back in an hour 
and would put in the day with me. 
| rolled into my bunk to get a little nap, 
for I was never so weary in my life, and 
when I woke up it was just getting fairly 
light, [ thought. but Bill hadn't arrived, so 
i rolled over for another Next 
thing L knew the was try- 
ing to get in at the 
bunk 
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lis Christmas Goose 


A STORY OF THE STAGE. 


OHN DOBBS stood reading the notice 
which had just been placed in. the 
prompt entrance: 


~ ——- en 
CALL. t 
NEXT STAND—MISSONTLA. 

TRAIN LEAVES 6:40 A. M 
DEPOT—SAME 
TRUNKS—READY AFTER PERFORMANCE 
HOTELS—DEPOT HOUSE, $2 DAY. 


NOTIC 
AL MATINEE CHRISTMAS. 


SPE 
ae ae 
He was silently contemplative. Grouped 
about him, in various stages of dress and 
make-up, were several other members of 
the Metropolitan Comedy Company. The 
scraping of a fiddle drifted up from the 
cellar, and the rattle of an orchestra chair 
now and then told that the audience was 
slowly filtering into the theatre. 

“Christmas matinée, eh?" said Dotson, 
the character comedian, ‘‘ Nice town, Mis- 
soula!" 

“TIT don’t think,” was the rejoinder from 
more of the actors than is indicated in the 
personl pronoun. Most of them were old- 
timers, and the whole range of one-night 
stands, from Pocatella to Walla Walla, was 
familiar ground, 

“When | was 
Dotson, * there 
nene that was 


last,” continued 
main street, and 
secondary; a saloon, a 
church, an opera house—you know the 
kind—skating rink transformed—and a 
store, where you could buy everything you 
didn't happen to want. Oh! but it was a 
nice place. We played to a highly fash- 
ionable and intelligent audience—five min- 
ers, two Indians, a half-breed, and several 
women—variety nondescript. Hello, Thomp- 
son, how did it happen?" - 

The manager had just come from the 
front of the house. 

“It was the best I could do, boys,” he 
said, soothingly. ‘Several towns = can- 
celed on me at the last minute, and I've 
had a time, I tell you, getting any sort of 
a date at all, But, say, I'm going to treat 
you folks right. There'll be roast goose 
for everybody after the show, that’s sure.”’ 

No one grumbled. Thompson was popu- 
lar with his company, and though salaries 
were sometimes a little late, he never failed 
to make good after the first full house. 

“What's the difference where we are?" 
remarked the leading man. “ We can't be 
on Broadway, so it cuts no ice." 

“Yes, and there'll be some on Herald 
Square who won't get goose,’ continued 
the manager, trumping his strong suit. 

John Dobbs waited to hear no more, but 
returned to his dressing room, as 
opened the piece in the role of the comedy 
servant. It was nearly time for the over- 
ture, and as he was little past twenty, a 
liberal use of grease paint and crimped 
hair was necessary to give his features the 
maturity needed in his part. Standing be- 
fore the little cracked mirror, he picked up 
a hare’s foot and softened the lines of 
brown and white in a manner by no means 
gentle. 

“Christmas,” he muttered, ‘ Missoula. 
John Dobbs dusting furniture for the edi- 
fication of the wild and woolly.’ Some- 
thing very like a tear rolled down the young 
actor's nose, leaving a wet streak on the 
grease paint. ‘And it was for that,” he 
thought, “ Missoula, miners, Indians.” 

In place of his dreams of glory, John 
Dobbs was beginning to realize some of the 
realities of the actor's life. And the little 
Montana village seemed a long way from 
what he had aspired to. It had been pleas- 
ant at first to be pointed out as “one of 
the show folk.” but that joy was past. To- 
night he felt particularly blue. On his way 
to the theatre he had caught sight of a 
group of happy young people gathered 
about an open fire, and with that glow of 
home life in mind he felt himself an out- 
cast. The “ comforts of home" and “ love 
of art” had not clashed so rudely before 
John Dobbs left the one to seek the other. 
But the passing of his ideals had its origin 
in something more than the mere lack of 
physical comfort. For, try as he would, 
John Dobbs could not forget Louise Den- 
ham. 


there 
Was one 


*,* 


The girl had first come into his life dur- 
ing a Summer vacation in the Southern 
town where he was born. It was at the 
Strathams’ that he met her. Mrs. Strat- 
ham had been a friend of his mother, and 
the day he returned home after his first 
season on the stage she met him cordially. 

“T've the dearest little girl in the world 
visiting me,” she said, “ and I want you to 
meet her. You'll fall dead in love with her, 
I am sure.” 

John Dobbs had some doubts on that 
question. He had withstood the attraction 
of the blonde soubrette all through the long 
Winter in one-night stands. And he felt 
that he was a very strong young man. But. 
he only said that he would be glad to come, 
and a few hours later he was being re- 
ceived at the hospitable Stratham home. 


Mrs. Stratham was fond of young people 
and on Summer nights the broad veranda 
was always filled with them. And just a 
bit of a matchmaker, too, was this charm- 
ing hostess. C 

“ Louise is im the hammock,” she said, 
grasping the boy's hand warmly. ‘“‘ Come 
right over. I'm just dying to have you two 
meet.” : : 

The favorite hammock hung in a corner 


when there was a visitor all rights were 
waived. As John Dobbs crossed the ver- 
anda he saw a slender, reclining figure, 
all in black, save where the moonbeams 
glinting through the leaves lighted up a 
marble neck and shoulders. He would 
have stopped to gaze at the lovely picture 
but the girl had heard the feotsteps and 
she rose quickly. The commonplaces of an 
introduction were quickly over. Then Mrs. 
Stratham—she was an ideal chaperon—said 
she had a few things to look after inside. 

“I'll leave Louise in your care, John,” 
she said, and the lad accepted the respon 
sibility without a murmur. 


The place where the hammock hung was 
so narrow that it was impossible to squeeze 
a chair in edgewise, and John Dobbs had to 
sit in the hammock, too. And hammocks 
are dreadfully unstable things, every 
one knows. So no wonder those two be- 
came good friends that night. And friend- 
ship, under Southern skies, ripens quickly. 


as 


One morning John Dobbs received a no- 
tice telling him that rehearsals for the 
Metropolitan Comedy Company had been 
called for the following week. He had al- 
most forgotten that there were such things 
as theatres, trains, and one-night stands 
But the bit of paper was convincing. He 
went to the Strathams’ and found Louise 
in the garden. When he told her that he 
must soon go away a little startled look 
came into her eyes, but she said nothing. 

“Aren't you sorry?”’ he asked. 

“Why, yes; to be sure,” she answered 
“We have been good friends." He waited 
a moment, and something in the big eyes 
told him he might speak. 

* But we must be more than that 
L can't tell you how much joy this Summer 
—you—have brought me. I want it to be 
always.” 7 

‘You are going away.” 

“Yes, but I want you to be my 
love you better than anything else 
whole wide world.” 

“And your profession? You know you 
have told me how much you love acting.” 

* Yes, but that's different. I do love my 
work. But that is not the love of a woman. 
I can love it and love you, too.” 

“No, John," answered the girl gently, 
“there is but one deep love in a man's 
life. He cannot have two. Least of all, in 
your profession. One or the other must be 
sacrificed." 

“But you do love me?" 

“Let me finish, John. This love you 
speak of—love for me—would you do all 
for it?) Your profession—would you give it 
up?” 

Her voice was infinitely tender, but he did 
not notice that. 

“You have no right to ask me to make 
such a sacrifice!’’ he broke out impetuous- 
ly, and her eyes filled with tears, but she 
forced them back and smiled. 


“T did not ask it,’ she said. “ You 
too hasty. I only inquired if you would.” 

“ But, Louise, tell me, do you love me?” 

The girl hesitated; her heart and nr 
tongue were struggling for mastery. Siw 
had thought there ‘could be but one 
swer to that question. But the 
had melted away; in the mist before her 
she saw a man grown old in his youth, rv- 
sentful, unhappy, and discontented, 
cause he had sold his ambition for a 
man's love. 


With that picture before 
swered firmly: 

* No, John, I do not love you.” 

And John Dobbs turned away angrily, 
eonvinced that she had played with him. 

He did not see her again before he went 
away. But after the excitement of 
hearsals, and the first few nights on the 
road were over, he began to wonder if he 
had not acted hastily and unjustly. After 
all he could not help thinking that she wre 
right. The life of a professional actor cer- 
tainly held out little promise for matri- 
monial bliss to one who had been reared as 
she had. He began -to wonder if it would 
have been so much of a sacrifice after all. 

And to-night, as the glass’ reflected his 
smeared face, topped with the clownlike 
wig, ne glared at his counterfeit present- 
ment and muttered: 

*“ Jehn Dobbs, you're a fool!’ 

“ But,” he added, mentally, “ you know 
it, so you re not absolutely hopeless.” 
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The Western Accommodation pulled into 
Missoula two hours late on Christmas 
morning. There was just time for a hur- 
ried meal before the matinée, and then the 
players floundered through the snowdrifts 
to the Hitle Opera House. Thompson was 
on hand with renewed promises of “ goose 
after the show." John Dobbs had finished 
making up, and was waiting for the cur- 
tain, when the manager rushed back, 
breathless with excitement. , 

“We've packed them in,” he said, “and 
say, you folks want to play right up to the 
handle. There's a box party that beats 
Beston.” 

“Cowboys or squaws?” 
comment. 

‘Thompson said something about the pret- 
tiest girl he ever saw in his life, and there 
was a scramble for the peephole. 

“Clear stage!” yelled the stage man- 
ager, and « minute later the curtain rolled 


up.” ‘ 
John Dobbs passed from the wings, and 


was Dotson's 
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| there was a faint ripple of applause. it | Then Dobbs opened the note again and 
} almost knocked the lines out of his head. 





That was the first time he had ever drunk 


| of the actor's cup of bliss. 


“ What in thunder did Dobbs do?" asked 
the leadiis man. “ He got a hand.” 

‘Friends in front, I suppose,"’ answered 
Dotson. “ Funny, he never mentioned it.” 

Gut the recipient of the applause was 
the most mystified of all. The smoky glare 
of the kerosene footlights obscured his 
vision, ana he was still wondering when 
Thompson came to his dressing room at the 
end of the play. 


“TI say, boy,” he remarked, “ you've 
made a killing. I never thought much of 
that make-up for beauty, either. Here's 
a note for you. From the beauty in the 
box. I say, are they friends of yours?” 

Dobbs was too busy opening the envelope 
to satisfy the manager's curiosity, but after 
he had glanced at the note he looked up 
and merely answered, 

“Te, 

Thompson whistled and left the room. 
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read: 


Dear Mr. Dobbs: I was s0 surprised to see 
your name on the programme. Father has been 
looking over some of his mining property, and he 
let me come with him. We're visiting old friends 
here, but I never expected to see you. If you're 
not too tired after the play, won't you come and 
see me at Mrs. James Rankin's, Gulch Street? 
There's no number, but anybody can point out 
the house. Sincerely, LOUISE DENHAM. 

P. 8.—Mrs. Rankin insists that my friend must 
come for supper. I hope he will. 


And the unusual care with which John 
Dobbs removed the grease paint seemed to 
indicate that he would. 

A little later, as he was going out of the 
stage door, Thompson hailed him. 

“I say, Dobbs,” he called, “I've got 
everything fixed. The table'll be set near 
that bunch light. Be sure to come back for 
the goose. I've got a bird that's a jim- 
dandy.” 

The door closed with a bang, and John 
Dobbs's answer was lost. But he did not 
eat his Christmas goose on the stage of 
the Opera House. And that night Thomp- 
son had to wire to Chicago for a man to 
take his place. ADOLPH KLAUBER. 
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# SANTA CLAVS IN FOREIGN LANDS 


Pa a aaa a aa a a RR en ere 


T is not everywhere that Santa Claus is 
| a fat, jolly, bearded old fellow, drawn 
over snow-covered roofs by his faithful 
reindeer team. In some lands the being 
that takes his place is a different creature 
altogether, even to being a woman. 
In the German province of Alsace, for in- 
stance, the ‘’ Christkindel,”’ to whom good 
children must look for gifts, and to whom 


j; bad children may look for punishment, is a 


woman clad all in white, with her features 
discernible behind a cloud of 
white veiling. She wears a diadem, the 
jewels of which are lighted and 
when she visits the houses of the rich she 
wears wings. No sees the ‘ Christ- 
kindel " come and no one hears her go. A 
small silver*bell tinkles in the still of the 
night and suddenly the ‘ Christkindel”’ ap- 
pears in the middle of the room where the 
family is assembled. The beautiful figure 
advances and gehtly strokes’ the little 
blonde heads of the children, who are awed 
and yet charmed by this heaverily vision. 
The “ Christkindel" distributes dolls to 
the girls, soldiers to the boys, and various 
gifts to the older members of the family, 
accompanying each with a gentle admoni- 
tion to good behavior spoken in that sweet, 
slightly trembling voice which every one 
recognizes as the true voice of angels. 


The ‘“ Christkindel™ is always 
panied by a most astounding companion, a 
huge, rough-looking fellow, with chains 
about his wrists and a sort of overturned 
tripod on his head that gives him the ap- 
pearance of having horns. He carries an 
enormous branch torn from some tree on 
the way to the house, with which he threat- 
ens children who do not seem to pay much 
attention to the ‘“ Christkindel's"’ advice 
about being good. This fellow's name 
Hans ‘Trapp, and, strangely enough, 
speaks only the Alsatian dialect. 


but dimly 


candles, 


one 


accom- 


is 


he 


In Italy Santa Claus’s place is also taken 
by a woman, but not one of so angelic an 
appearance as the Alsatian “ Christkindel.”’ 
Befana is her name, and she is a very tall, 
ugly, dark old woman, with something ter- 
rifying in her aspect. She comes down the 
chimney shaking a bell and puts playthings 
in the stockings of good children and sacks 
of ashes in those of bad children. When 
the children hear her bell they quake in 
their little beds, for she sometimes hunts 
out bad children and pricks their bodies 
with a bodkin. 


Some people believe that the Befana of 
Italy is a woman who was Sweeping when 
the three kings passed her house on their 
way to Bethlehem. They called to her to 
come to the door and see the gifts they 
were taking to lay at the feet of the new- 
born King. She refused to lay aside her 
earthly cares for even a moment, and in 
consequence was condemned to wander 
eternally over the face of the earth, al- 
ways with a broém fm hand and always 
looking out for gifts. 


In parts of France it is Jesus himself 
who comes during the night and puts gifts 
in the shoes of good children. But as in 
poor families the deserts of the children, 
as measured, by what they find in their 
shoes Christmas. morning,. have naturally 
been slight, the children go about during 
the day singing carols in Christ's honor be- 
fore the houses of their more fortunate 
townspeople, who generally reward them 
with gifts of apples, chestnuts, and the 
like. 

Christmas Day all the servants In Italian 
towns go about to the houses of people 
with whom their masters or mistresses are 
on calling terms, from whom they expect 
and generally receive gifts. After these 
calls the whole population flocks to the va- 
rious churches in which the birthplace of 
the *‘ miraculous bambino " has been repre- 
sented in a side chapel. The images are 
made of wax, elaborately dressed, and 
the whole scene, the grotto and the ani- 
mals, with the sheep and shepherds on the 
hills in the background, is worked out with 
great artistic excellence and at no little 
expense.’ The garments of Mary and the 
Child Jesus, incrusted as they are with pr: 
cious stones and gold ornaments, look 
strangely incongruous in the stable with 
the ox and the ass close by. But to the de- 
vout spectators these ornaments are a trib- 
ate of affection. They wil) tell you that 
the Child and Mary ate dressed not as 
they probably were at that time: but as 

; 


would have befitted their rank had it been 
recognized 

The peasants of Italy believe that at the 
midnight hour Christmas Eve sheep 
have the power of speech, just as in 
Schleswig-Holstein horses are credited with 
the gif of speech and prophecy at the 
same hour. In France, on the contrary, 
horses left outside at that time come to 
harm. In Italy the rivers flow with wine 
instead of water during those bewitched 
moments 

In North Germany the Child Jesus, who 
answers for our Santa Claus, lives in the 
nearest mountains or forest, or, in some lo- 
calities, mysterious existence in 
the lofts of houses. Christmas is gen- 
erally in by some kind of noisy 
demonstration. In many provinces the peo- 
ple go about singing songs of which nobody 
now knows the meaning, but which are 
supposed be supplications for gifts of 
“‘eatables. When the leather-lunged proces- 
sion stops before a house door the house- 
keeper must not neglect to distribute sau- 
sages cake, or bread. In Ditmarsh 
Christmas ‘shot in,” the revelers con- 
tinually discharging fireworks on their 
rounds. They may stop at any house and 
demand cakes and “ schnapps." 

jetween 12 and 1 o'clock the dead are 
supposed to hold services in the churches, 
the water in the wells becomes wine, and 
all manner of uncanny things take place. 
But be out of doors at that 
hour saying of the Evil One 
that 


on 


has a 
the 


he 


ushered 


to 


and 


no one dare 


for it is a 


water is wine 
And who stands by is mine.” 

In Sweden a covered with a boar's 
skin is brought into the house on Christmas 
Eve, and on it the members of the family 
make their vows for the ensuing year. This 
boar’s skin and the gilded boar of dough 
which the Dutch and some of the Ger- 
mans make at Christmas time probably re- 
fer back to ‘“ Gullenbursti,”’ the golden- 
bristled boar owned by Freyr, the old An- 
glo-Saxon god of fruitfulness, who presided 
over the Yule feast and ovér marriages, Tt 
is probably through him that the European 
peoples have so many lovers’ superstitions 
connected with Christmas. 

If it is, it is net the only instance of close 
connection between the Christian and 
heathen religions in Christmas custom ahd 
tradition. When Pope Gregory sent St. Au- 
gustine to make converts of the Saxons he 
gave him positive instructions to accom- 
modate the observance of Christian forms 
as much as possible to the rites the people 
were attached to. He was, in particular, 
to allow them, on certain festival days, to 
slaughter and eat a great number of oxen 
“to the glory of God, as they had formerly 
done to the honor of the devil.” Accord- 
ingly St. Augustine, on Christmas of 596, 
after baptizing 10,000 persons, allbwed them 
to erect booths and ffll these with food for 
themselves, instead of filling the booths 
with offerings to their idols, as they had 
been doing. He forbade his newly made 
converts, however, to take part in the 
Christmas dances of their still pagan neigh- 
bors. ; 

The mistletoe probably came into our 
Christmas usage through Gothic tradition, 
It caused the death of the god Balder. 
Friga, when she secured pledges from 
earth, fire, water, the metals, the plants, 
and the animals that Balder should come 
te no harm through them, neglected to ex- 
act a pledge from the mistletoe. There- 
after when the gods amused themselves by 
throwing all sorts of missiles at Balder to 
see them fall harmlessly about him it was 
a shaft of mistletoe that finally killed him. 
From this tale the plant came to be credited 
among mortals with magic powers, such as 
affording the wearer of it protection, 
against witches, a use it was put to as late 
as the seventeenth century. It was a sa- 
¢red plant among the Druids, who honored 
it with elaborate ceremonies. 


Must Look Out for Herself. 

“No,” Mr. Goldrock said gently, “I 
have not the slightest objection to your 
asking my daughter in marriage.” 

“Thank you, Sir,” sald the young man 
with a title but no cash. 

“ You go right ahead and ask her,” Gold- 
rock said meditatively. “I have given 
the girl @ fine education and have taught 
her to read the newspapers. If she does 
not know enough to say ‘No" she doesn’§ — 
deserve any better luck.” , 
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HERE cannot be gathered together 
anywhere a brighter set of men than 
wentlemanly bred, well-equipped, all- 

Around newen res ronatters Ty t+ when 
they have finished their day's “ detatls,” 


and the last copy has gone up, and the 


Monster piesses irom thea cavernous 
depths are beginning to give out their 
thunderous roar, that they are at their 
best. 


There is a favorite down-town restaurant 
they patronize, and here they get together 
anywhere from 2 to 3 o'clock in the morn- 
ing. By this time they are pretty well 
fagged out and hungry and like a liberal 
lunch; and how refreshingly royal is the 
repast, double discounting the fabled food 
of the gods, and the steins of beer surpass- 
ing all the nectar ever drank on the heights 
of Olympus, while the upward curling 
smoke wreaths from their fragrant cigars 
give a delicious feeling of rest to tired body 
and brain. This is the time, when, as Thom- 
son pleasingly phrases it, they can 


yield their souls 
To festive mirth and wit. 


What gtories they tell, what jokes they 
perpetrate, and what tumult of talk! 

At the Press Club the talk is not quite so 
tumultuous and the hilarity not quit® so 
hilarious, Some are busy reading off long 
stories with ingenious atmospheric padding 
for their various papers, and others puz- 
ziing their brains in pursuit of pungent 
paragraphs that will, they hope, hypnotize 
the city editors into their acceptance, Here 
and there, however, are coteries, listening 
to one another's yarn spinning in the inter- 
vals of replenishing beer glasses and light- 


ing fresh cigarettes or cigars. Stories of 
‘scoops " are largely the burden of talk— 
stories, many of them, as fanciful in fact 
as the fanciful estates of the Marquis of 
Carabas, and with as little foundation as 
the Nephelcoccygia of Aristophanes, But 
that’s no matter—they are well told and 


would read as well if they were ever lucky 
enough to be transfigured into type. 
The 


one of 


these coteries, 
remnants of old 
newspaper reporters, who is credited with 
having written the story of * The Flood,” 
but who neither affirms nor denies the im- 
peachment, although he does go so far as 
to say that the story was spoiled in being 


other day, at one of 


the fast-fading 





“cut down” by the “ blue pencil fiend,"’ 
told two stories of his antique reportorial 
experiences—one, how he saved himself 
from a “ scoop and the other, how his 
head became eacircled by a lot of laurel 
through a “ scoop" of Brobdingnagian pro- 
portions. Here are the two stories about 
as he told them 

? 

“There are time began the veteran 

ecribe, “when it requires as much sharp- 


ness to avoid being ‘ scooped’ as getting a 


‘scoop.’ I had a narrow escape from being 
* scooped,’ when the Prince of Wales was 
on a visit to this country Only tactful 
strategy saved me. The Prince and his 


sulte were to go to West Point on the 
United States revenue cutter Harriet Lane, 
and I was assigned to ‘ cover it.’ The cutter 


was to leave at 9 A. M., and I had to lose 


considerable beauty sleep to get there In 
time.. As it was, I got there just about a 
minute befcre the cutter left With quick 


the There 
a big crowd on the plier, and a passageway 
had kept open in the centre to the 
gangplank. Police Superintendent Kennedy 


glance I tock in situation was 


been 





I noticed, was on hand with a squad of 
police, to keep the popular enthusiasm down 
to a proper level. I had accompanied the 
Prince on previous excursions, and so was 
familiar with the personne! of the party. 
“It was a cool October morning. His 
MNoyal Highness and several of his suite 
were hovering around the smokestack to 
keep werr, as they smoked their cigars 
Severa! reporters were standing near, en- 


a pleasing halo of smoke. Col- 
lector Scheil stood by the side of the gang- 
plank. I hurried to go on but 
bumped up very suddenly against a serious 
and startling fact—the Collector's refusal 
to allow me to do so. He had nothing per- 
sonal against me, only he had determined 
no reporters should accompany the excur- 


circled in 


board, 


sion. The reperters on board had boarded 
the cutter before he had arrived, and, if 
it were not for making a scer he would 





order them ashore. One thing he could do 


and would do-keep any other reporters 
from going aboard. There was no use, I 
saw, in talking, and I retired in good 


order.”’ 

“So, then, you got left?” 
of the listeners 

‘*Not much,” he replied. ‘‘ When the Col- 
lector refused to allow me on board, I de- 
termined on my line of action. It was one 
of those spur-of-the-moment decisions we 
reporters sometimes have to make. The 
gangplank was pulled in, the sidewheels 
of the cutter began to revolve; it was mov- 
ing out into the stream. I meas ured my dis- 
tance, made a sudden sprint, leap, 
and was aboard. iad 


interrupted one 





and a 


they were deafening 
he was as mad 


“Talk about cheers 
Talk about a mad Collector 
as a hen after an involuntary bath; there 
is not wealth of words enough in the Eng- 
lish langvage to express his dismay and 
discomfiture. But I got my story, and was 
saved trem being badly 
“That was a timely leap,” 


* scooped.’ "’ 
were the com- 


THE 


of the 


posite congratulations at the end 


story. mm 


“If you care to listen, I will tell you,” 
he continued, “the case of a ‘ scoop'’—a 
good one—and it happened about as many 
years ago. 

“A bark had been lost at sea in mid- 
winter. The Captain and-crew sought to 
save themselves by taking to the lifeboats. 
There were three boats, and eleven men in 


each. Two of the boats were never heard 
from. The third one was seen by a passing 
vessel. Only one of the eleven men was 


alive, and he was so badly frozen it was 
thought he could not live. When the res- 
cuing vessel brought him into port he was, 
however, on the way to recovery, but very 
weak and unable to speak above a whisper, 
Slips were sent from the ship news office 
to the various newspapers, announcing the 
fact of the lost ship and rescue of one of 
the crew. 

“All the papers sent reporters to Inter- | 
view the survivor, who was aboard the res- 
cuing which had anchored off the 
Battery. None of the reporters was satis- 
fied with receiving the statement of the 
ship's Captain, but Insisted upon seeing and 


vessel, 





talking with the man he had rescued. He 
would not permit this, and, because they 
were so peremptory in their demands, cut 
them off with the slimmest details 








N all the discussion that has been going | 
on in the European papers as well as in 


those of the United States ooncere | 
ing “‘the American invasion" of foreign 
countries with industrial products that | 
are driving the native wares out of the 


market, one important point has, in the 
opinion of some experts here, been entirely 


overlooked. That is the difference in cli- } 
mate between the United States and most 
of the countries of Europe, a difference 


so great that it gives this country an enor- 


mous advantage at the outset. 





America enjoys the most stimulating 
climate in the world, one which not only 
makes it possible for a man to do much 
more labor here in a day than anywhere 
else, but which likewise stimulates and 
clarifies the menial energies. The civil 
war was attributed by one Yale professor 
to a difference in climate between North 
and South, and there are now many rea- 
sons for believing that the American char- 


acter is to a very large extent the product | 











of the American climate. 

Many recent European visitors to this 
country have expressed surprise at the 
physical strength and stature of the mod- 
ern Americans, as well as at the great | 
amount of labor they are capable of per 
forming without suffering from exhaustion 
In the Pittsburg rolling mills a de ution 
of English visitors from the great manu- | 
facturing distréet of the Midlands were | 
astonished at the severity and rapidity of | 
the tasks performed by American laborers | 
day after day These men, they said, was ! 
each performing six or eight times as much j 
work per day as men similarly employed 
at Manchester and Birmingham. Physical- 


ly, they had no counterparts in England; 
taken as a whole, their intelligence and 
mental grasp were far above anything 


among workingmen on _ the 
the Atlantic Under these 
circumstances, said the English visitors 
to Pittsburg, it was e: understand 
the high wages being paid there to work- 
men, the wage being determined, in their 
opinion, not so much by the market price 
of labor as by the individual product of 
workingman 


to be found 
other side of 


sy to 





each 





other hand, one of the things 
which most astonishes American 
to England is the waste of time to be 
seen in all branches of industrial work 
Laborers dawdle over their work, and it 
requires, two, three, or four men to do 
in one day the work performed here by 


one. 


Upon the 
visitors 


“There was a building going up next to 
where I lived in London,” said a gentle- 
man in New York the other day, “and 
although there were 200 men constantly 
employed upon it, it went up 
and one-half stories in months. It 
amazed me to watch these workmen. : They 
would come straggling ins at 7 o'clock in 
the morning, and then would all quit work 
for an hour at 8 When I asked what this 
was for, I was told it was for ‘ breakfast.’ 
At 9 they would resume, but it took them 
half hour to get to work, and at 


| 
would begin preparing to leave | 


only 
two 


one 


about a 
11:30 they 
off for luncheon. Again they wasted 
time getting to work at 1 o'clock. They 
quit again at 3. This was the most 
tonishing performance of the whole day, 
as it was to allow the laborers, bricklayers, 
and plasterers to take their ‘afternoon 
tea.’ They resumed work again at 4 o'clock 
and quit for the day at 5, in Winter. The 
work performed by each of these men 
in seven hours is done here by one man in 
a couple of hours at the most.” 

In all other industrial branches in Eng- 
land the same dawdling and waste of time 


as- 
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“As luck would have it—which shows 
how often luck is the important factor in 
securing a ‘ scoop '—I was the last reporter 
to board the vessel. When the Captain ex- 
plained. the man's condition I expressed 
perfect willingness to accéptethe statement 
he was willing to give. 

“* See here, now,’ said the Captain, ‘ you 
are so decent about this you shall see the 
man and have a talk with him.’ 

“It was a terrible story from a human 
point of view, but a ‘ corker’ from a news- 
paper standpoint. I made a four-column 
story—every word and line and paragraph 
helping to make up the record of an almost 
unparalleled tale of storm and shipwreck 
and suffering at sea, The rescued sailor 
had the logbook, giving the entries nearly 
up to the moment the lost ship, in the 
darkness of the midnight storm, sank into 
the depths of the cruel and relentless sea. 
He described the terrors of that wintry 
night's storm, how three men were swept 
overboard by the wild fury of the blast, 
how the survivogs hurried into the life- 
boats with almost a certainty they would 
be speedily swamped and not a man left to 
tell the tale. 

‘He knew the names of all the crew, and 
gave them to me. He told of his terrible 
sufferings during the seventeen days he 
was in that open boat; how his compan- 
ions, one by one, succumbed to cold, thirst, 
and hunger; how they strained their eyes 
to catch sight of passing vessels; how at 


times a vessel would seem to be bearing 
down upon them, and then pass out of 
sight; how they continually waved signals 
of distress; how they screamed and 
shrieked until they could scream and 
shriek no longer; how some prayed and 
how the maddening curses of others filled 
the air. But why go on—it was a grue- 
some, blood-curdling recital, but a mighty 
good * scoop.’ 








are to be witnesse Printers, carpenters, 
machinists, street pavers and gas fitters 
go about their work in the most leisurely 


manner, and it is impossible to hurry them. 
Many superficial attribute this 
to the great power of the trades unions in 
Great Britain, but, according to New 
York physician, who has lived some years 
in England, the cause is much deeper 


observers 


one 





“It is a physical impossibility,’ said 
this gentleman, “to perform the same 
amount of labor in England that a man 
does here The English are incapable of 
it, and Americans who try it there break 
down themselves. The reason is the ener- 
vating climate of the country, compared 
with that of the United States While 
people seem to me to live longer in Eng 


land than in America, they do not perform 


any more labor in their lifetime than 
Americans, if as much. Great ‘Britain has 
a damp, depressing climate, never fre« 
from moisture The system there need 


frequent stimulation, and that is why Eng 


lishmen eat four or five meals a day, and 
consume enormous quantities of beer and 
spirits. The beef extracts have an enor- 
mous popularity in England and are little 
used in America, because hot beef juice is 
taken like tea and everybody keeps the 
stuff in the house to brace up the sys- 
tem In other words, the climate make 
such constant drafts upon the physical 
energies that they must be frequently 
stimulated during the day Under these 


circumstances hard physical labor such a 


we all know in America, is impossible, and 


the same is true of mental work The 
[english are not as clear-headed, not so 
mentally quick, as the Americans, and this, 


too, is a result of the difference in climate, 
effects the national 
industries, Great manufacturing companies 


in England, say, in the making of structu- 


and it has its upon 





ral steel, bridges, rails, machinery, &c., are 
unable to turn out their work as quickly 
as American competitors, simply because 
the English climate won't let their work- 
men do the labor that is possible here, and 
they are inevitably left behind in the 
race 

There are several large manufacturing 
establishments in this country which have 


set up plants in England, and their experi- 
ence has been interesting. One New York 
maker of printing machinery spent over 
$100,000 in endeavoring to get as good work 
out of his English employés as he can get 
here. Although he sent over American 
foremen to the factory he had established 
in England, he found it impossible to get 
his work done satisfactorily. This con- 
sisted merely in assembling the parts of 
the machines from this country, al- 
ready finished, and the making of a few 
castings; but what looked at first like cheap 
labor, turned out in the end to be the cost- 
liest, and the whole scheme had to be final- 
ly abandoned. The American workmen 
sent from this side ecither failed in health 
from overwork or dropped into the easy- 
going methods of their English colleagues 
A large experience with labor of this kind 
convinced this employer that there was 
something beyond the trades unions to ex- 


sent 


plain the mystery, and that it was the 
climate. Another American manufacturer 
has sent a number of capable young men 


to represent him in Europe, and one after 
another they have come back, sacrificing 
a fine salary and good business prospects, 
because they found themselves incapable 
of working under the new conditions satts- 
factorily, if indeed their health was not 
injured while they remained ‘abroad. 
Nowhere in Europe ts there a city which 
enjoys so many hours of clear sunshine 


per year as New York, which, in this re- 4 sedately stepped off into the street 
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spect, stands at the head of the great cities 
of the world, while London is at the foot. 
But the meteorological reports show that 
a large number of American cities get fully 
as much sun as. New York. This in itself 
is an enormous natural stimulant to the 
physical energies. Add to that an exceed- 
ingly dry climate, with pure, bracing air, 
and one finds a condition in which the va- 
riations of the thermometer may be prac- 
tically disregarded. Twenty degrees below 
zero in dry air is not so unpleasant as 
thirty-two degrees above, in a fog. 

Many Englishmen acclimatized to the 
United States acquire all the energy of the 
native American, and if brought here in 
early youth find it impossible to adapt 
themselves to English conditions. Cana- 
dians who, excepting in the matter of cold 
and heat, live in practically the same cli- 
mate as that of the Eastern States, fre- 
quently abandon England for their own 
beautiful country after trying it as a 
place of residence and going up against 
fog, rain, and gloom, with only occasional 
glimpses of sunshine. 

The man who sees London in July or Aus 
gust must not rush to the conclusion that 
the kind of weather he encounters spreads 
over the whole year. An English Summer— 
which has lately been deseribed as “a 
Winter painted green "'—lasts less than 
three months, and the change to Winter 
is almost immediate, there being practi- 
cally no Autumn. With a nine-months sun- 
Winter there comes an addition to 
the atmospheric dampness and a new kind 
of fog that opens the eyes of an American 
who sees it for the first time. 

These are conditions which do not make 


less 


for hearty labor, cheerfully . performed 
though the work be hard and the hours 
long. Undoubtedly much can be done to 


shake off antiquated ways of business in 
England and adopt modern methods with 
modern machinery, but it is the opinion of 
more than observer that the 
greatest asset of this country is one which 
can never be taken away from it, a climate 
pecullarly fitted to bring out 
the qualities of a 
agrfcultural people 


one sharp 


and develop 


best manufacturing and 


. 
Bibulous Eccentricity. 
ASSENGERS in an up-town Broadway 
surface car had more than their usual 
supply of daily entertainment the 
other day in watching the friendly attitude 
of a bibulous passenger toward a stylishly 
dressed man in the opposite seat. 
Besides being conspicuous by 

ness and care of his 


the neat- 
attire, perfect in every 





detail even to the glossy polish of his silk 
hat, this innocent victim of circumstance 
was rendered still more noticeable by the 


exuberant redness of his nose. 
dally the 


respect, it 


It suggested 
attention to good things of life, 
that probably attracted 
the sympathy of the passenger who was in- 


and, in 


clined to be mure sociable than polite 
In outward appearance he indicated the 
sentleman, and he, too, wore a silk hat 


and had a dress suit case deposited by his 


side, At first his attention to the man op- 
posite was onfined to a few friendly 
miles though offering an opening for 
conversation, but they elicited no response. 








Finally, to the amazement of the other 
passer r in the car, the bibulous indi- 
vidual broke out in a loud voice with: 

‘Well, I never did see a gentleman yet 
with such a red nose, but I suppose it’s ne 
business of mine 

Every eye Was at once turned upon the 
haple Victim, thus rudely addressed, with 
the result that his nose and entire face 
became fifty per cent. more brilliant, but 
as a lady was with him he refrained from 
punching his annoyer. The smiles that 


could not be 
acted 


repressed in other parts of the 


r to the talk- 





s an encouragement 


ative passenger and he proceeded to ad- 
dress his newly found friend in a confiden- 
tial manner It was more than human 
nature could easily bear and finally the 


attention of the conductor was called to the 





uncomfortable state of affair. That offi- 
cial approached the scene of trouble and 
leaning over the passenger, who was feel- 


ing better than he ought in a crowded car, 
said 

‘See here, you must stop this talking 
if you don't I'll put you off the ear.” 

‘Oh, no, you won't, conductor, you 
wouldn't do such a thing to me, now, 
would you?” was the carefully measured 
reply, and at that moment no one in the 


car appeared more completely at ease than 
the man whom the conductor was attempt- 
ing to give a dressing down 

The conductor, after a little more parley, 
walked back to the platform and silenced 
reigned jut the bibulous passenger was 
not to be squelched, and he continued to 
gaze at the well-groomed man opposite as 


decisive 


though he had no other occupation in life 
but to study every detail of his features. 
In an unguarded moment the gaze was re- 


turned, when, with a most Chesterfieldian 
bow, the friendly disposed person removed 


his silk hat with a graceful sweep and 
slowly returned it to his head without say- 
ing a word 

Suppressed laughter broke from every 
part of the car and the red nose of the 


man so publicly saluted grew brighter than 
ever. This entertaining act was repeated 
at frequent Intervals until, finally, the an- 
noyer signalled the conductor to stop 
Waiting until the car came to a full stop 
he slowly picked up his suit case and start- 
ed with the slow step and manner as 
though crossing a ball room, for the door. 


“Come, hurry up,"” bawled the conduc- 
tor. ‘I can't wait all day for you.” 
“I shall take all the time I wish, my 


dear Sir, in leaving this car. 
policy to hurry 

As he reached the platform he turned, 
straightened himself up to his full dignity, 
and looking down the car toward the red 
faced man, made a parting bow, and then 


It is not my 
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In the Heart of Mary. 


Mother of Sorrows, I— 
But my Babe is on my breast: 
He resteth quiet there 
Who bringeth the weary rest; 
He Neth calm and still 
Who bringeth the troubled peace, 
Who openeth prison doors 
And giveth the sad release; 
For there reacheth Him yet no sound, 
No echo of cry or moan; 
To-day, little Son, little Son, 
To-day Thou art all my own. * * ® 


Mother of Sorrows, I-- 
And the sword shall pterce my heart; 
But to-day I hold Him close 
From the cruel world apart. 
It waits with smiting and gibes, 
With scourging and hatred and ecorn, 
With hyssop and wormwood and gall, 
The cross and the crown of thorn; 
_The nations shall watch Him die, 
Lifted up on the tree; 
But to-day, little Son, little Son, 
To-day Thou art safe witl: me. 
-—ANNIE JOHNSON FLINT in The At- 
lantic, 


The Biggest Bays. 
From The Fortnightly Review. 

The biggest authenticated bag secured at 
one shot, of which 1 have ever heard, con- 
sisted of one rabbit (the cause of the shot,) 
one beater, one onlooker, (a French ecook,) 
a boy, and a dog. 1 once shot nine snipe 
at a shot—but this was in South America— 
they were on the ground, and they were 
shot for the pot. 1 have read of a sports- 
man (not Baron Munchausen) who shot a 
bumble bee and a butterfly, right and left; 
and, indeed, sometimes a large bumble bee 
does, for an instantaneous second, look un- 
commonly like a distant advancing grouse; 
just as, when on the alert for partridges, 
the fieldfares, breasting the hedge, often 
cause a nervous twitch of the gun. 

Curious circumstances sometimes occur 
out shooting. A friend walking in line 
down a turnip field saw a startled hare 
running fast and straight toward him up a 
furrow. He stood still, watting for her to 
turn, but the hare, with its peculiar vis- 
ion, did not see him, and ran her head 
plump against his shin, killing herself, and 
very seriously bruising his leg. 

Old Needlework. 
From The Connoisseur. 

The needlework picture seems to have 
made its first appearance in the first years 
of the reign of Charles [., for although 
Elizabethan and Jacobean are said to ex- 
ist, one with an absolutely unimpeachable 
pedigree is yet to be found, and the cos- 
tumes in the oldest specimens the writer 
has yet seen certainly indicate that they 
cannot be assigned to a date before 1630. 
The earliest Stuart pictures are worked 
with silks on coarse, irregularly woven 
brownish linen canvas, in the fine, slanting 
stitch taken over a single thread, which is 
technically known as “ tent stitch,” or petit 
point This method of working produced 
an effect much resembling that of tapestry, 
by which, indeed, the embroidered picture 
was probably suggesied. * * * As time 
Went on, the simple stitchery was elab- 
orated, portions of the design being wrought 
in silver “ passing "--a fine metaflic thread 
passed through the material instead of be- 
ing applied, hence its name. 


Tramps on the Cars. 
From The Independent. 

The box car is often entered by springing 
the door off its iron way at the side oppo- 
site the seal. A party going one way will 
do this for a party going the opposite direc- 
tion, and then, when all are in, spring the 
door back again. Since everything exter- 
nally is in the best of order, long trips may 
be made in this manner without disturb- 
ance or interruption. 

Now and then the prisoner is exposed to 
danger of starvation. A case of this kind 
has been related to me—where only the ac- 
cidental visit of a train hand saved a man 
from death. The brakeman inspected the 
intruder’s papers, and, finding that they 
showed him to be in good standing in his 
union, took him out, fed him up, and then 
replaced him—to finish his journey in peace. 
The hero of the incident fs a printer, who 
has been leading a settled life now for thir- 
teen or fourteen years. But he says he 
still feels a longing to be off again when- 
ever Spring comes. 

A railway accident, whether by water or 
fire, is a very serious affair to passengers 
of this sort. You have doubtless read more 
than once, as I have, of tramps drowned 
like rats, or burned or crushed to death 
while stealing rides in this fashion. Riding 
the trucks is done in various ways. A leco- 
motive engineer of my acqudintance has 
shown me the precise spot from which he 
had taken out two men at one time. It 
was on the rear truck of the tender. They 
were resting face downward on the truck 
‘beam, with just eleven inches of vertical 
space for their bodies, by actual measure- 
ment. 


The Guerrilla in History. 
From The Fortnightly Review. 

The word guerrilla is Spanish, and first 
came into common use in this country 
during the time of the Peninsular War. 
But Spain throughout her long history has 
always been recognized as the country 
most ideally suited for guerrilla tactics. 


“If the army of invasion is small, 
defeated; if it is large, it starves.” Even 
in Livy’s time the truth of this was appre- 
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upon Metellus and Cnaeus Pompeius, and 
then, when the tables appeared to be 
turned, the Lusitanian army would silently 
melt away and gather again in some dis- 
tant part of the province. Rome grew im- 
patient and depressed as the seemingly 
endless contest continued, and as army 
after army was sent to Spain with appar- 
ently no definite result. Yet, as the event 
proved, the power of Sertorius rested upon 
sand The Lusitanian troops, which at 
one moment gathered in their thousands 
and dwindled away just as speedily, could 
accomplish nothing permanent, and with 
the assassination of Sertorius the end 
came quickly, For eight years Spain had 
threatened to be to Rome what many 
centuries afterward Cuba actually became 
to Spain; yet Roman persistency triumphed 
in the end. It was in Spain, too, that the 
two sons of Pompeius the Great, Cnaeus 
and Sextus, maintained a stubborn opposi- 
tien to the Generals whom Julius sent into 
the field against them, and even after 
Cnaecus had been slain Sextus returned to 
the scene of his former exploits and in- 
flicted far more damage than he received 
until he transferred himself to Sicily and 
pitted himself against Octavian and 
Agrippa. 


Christmas Berries. 
From Country Life in America. 

The old-fashioned Christmas greens were 
rosemary, ivy, and bay, but in the 2,000 
tons of wreathing and decorating material 
which It is estimated that we now use every 
year there Js a much greater variety. Best 
loved of ail is the glossy, red-berried holly. 
“Holm,” was the old English name for it, 
and it is thought to be identical with the 
‘greenwood tree" of British ballads and 
of Robin Hood fame. On our side of the 
Atlantic the American holly, Nex opaca, is 
found from Maine, where it grows as a 
shrub, to North and South Carolina, where 
it lifts asymmetrical cone of dark, shining 
leaves set with scarlet berry clusters along 
a beautiful trunk of gray and silver, to the 


, height of seventy or elghty feet. 


Delaware and Maryland are usually cred- 
ited with furnishing the best grades of holly 
to Christmas markets, but their “Three X'" 
brand, as seen after shipment to Northern 
cities, is not so finely berried as the Caro- 
lina holly, plentiful in the regions around 
Asheville. In this country there are three 
distinct grades of holly. Trees that stand 
on dry, barren hillsides, as a rule, are 
heavily laden with thick, knoblike clusters 
of berries, but their leaves are likely to be 
small, yellowish, and imperfect. Follow 
some little stream to a sheltered, sunny 
glade where a holly trunk gleams white, 
and there you will find leaves large, dark, 
and perfect, with a thick scarlet frultage 
lighting the shadows evenly all over the 
tree. Still further down the brook, where 
the hemlock shade is deep, the holly leaves 
grow even finer and darker, but the ber- 
ries have almost disappeared from among 
them. 


Names of Materials. 

From Chambers's Journal 
The fine white linen of which cambric 
handkerchiefs are made is so called because 
it was first made at Cambrai, in the De- 
partment of the Nord, France; the gauzy 
fabric muslin is so named from the town of 
Mosul, in Mesopotamia; alpaca was origtin- 
ally made from the wool of the Peruvian 
sheep of that name, akin to the llama. In 


eighteenth century romances we often read 


of garments made of paduasoy, which was 
simply a smooth kind of silk originally 
made at Padua, soy or soie being French 
for silk. To this day shopkeepers who ap- 
peal to the custom of ladies are fond of 
labeling their goods with French names; 
and the description of the dresses at a 
fashionable wedding is a hidden mystery to 
the male reader. Mousseline de sole is 
simply silk muslin, and crépe de Chine is 
China crape. Crape is so called from its 
wrinkled appearance and sharpness to the 
touch, and is the same word as we know in 
the form of crisp, and apply to a fresh let- 
tuce. The rough materia) called frieze was 
originally made in Friesland; but tweed, 
although Scotch, is not named from the 
famous border river, it is a corruption of 
twill. It is, indeed, never safe to jump at 
apparently obvious derivations. 


London Amusements. 1779. 
Austin Dobson in The Cornhill 

In the latter half of the month of March 
177, the gayety of London, to judge from 
the advertisement columns in the papers 
does not seem to have been materially 
“eclipsed"’ by the recent death of Gar- 
rick. Ranelagh, of course, still remained 
closed, and the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, although announced, was yet to 
come; but at Drury Lane they were play- 
ing, among other things, the “ School for 
Scandal,’ with Colman’s evergreen “ dra- 
matick Novel" of “ Polly Honeycombe,” 
while Covent Garden was offering its au- 
dience a brand-new masque of “ Caly 
by Mr. Richard Cumberland. In the Hay 
market, at the Theatre Royal, there was 
Handel's ‘“Acis and Galatea,"’ coupled 
with an ode on “ Victory” inscribed to 
Admiral Keppel, recently acquitted by 
court-martial of allowing the French to 
get away off Ushant; at Hanover Square, 
Messrs. Abel and Bach (“ English: Bach,” 


: 


you might also, if opportunity offered, at- 
tend the entertainment referred to fn the 
following passage from Volume 4. of the 
recently published “ Francis Letters ”: 
“Saturday,” which would be March 2, 
1779, “Sally and Betsy were invited and 
went to drink tea with Mrs. Goring, and 
went to ‘Les Ombres Chinoises,"” 


The Karpathian Shestere. 


From The Contemporary Review. 

The Karpathian shepherd is a regular 
Savage-—tales innumerable are afloat as to 
his kinship with the fairies and the mount- 
ain winds. Twice a year only, in Autumn 
and in Spring, he is to be seen leading his 
white herd, assisted by a few hounds, who 
look like wolves, and are almost as mys- 
terious as their master. The shepherd 
spends six Summer months in utter soli- 
tude on the highest meadows of the Kar- 
pathians. He is dressed in a coarse white 
shirt, long mantle, and high cap of thick 
fur His hair is raven black, and flows 
loosely on his shoulders. His white skin 
sandals enable him to tread lightly, and 
without much fatigue, the long, wearisome 
way that leads from the mountains to the 
plains, and vice versa. He never accepts 
the shelter of a hospitable roof, but always 
sleeps near his herd, however hard the 
frost or deep the snow. He is seldom 
heard to speak, and is said to have lost the 
use of his tongue in his solitary existence. 
Many legends have grown and flourished 
about the silent, haughty youth, whose 
tall figure crosses twice a year the horizon 
of the Roumanian landscape; he ts believed 
not to belong to the human race; he neither 
lives nor dies. No maid has ever loved the 
shepherd, however handsome he may be 
and however she herself may be inclined 
to love—a fairy alone can be tempted by 
his affection, and she runs a dangerous 
risk, for he is already betrothed to the 
fountain whose water springs among the 
highest and most lonely rocks, and the 
revengeful goddess punishes all mortals 
who cross her path or try to take her 
lover from her. Such are the legends that 
render the Karpathian shepherd interest- 
ing and attractive—he plays a conspicuous 
part In all the songs of our folk-lore, while 
his fate remains wrapped in the soft haze 
of mystery. 


The Snowdrift. 

When night dropped down, the 
dark and dun, 

Storm esprites were 

North Wind blow; 

Then when arose the slowly wading sun, 

Morning came mantled in a robe of snow. 


fields were 


out—we heard the 


White grew the landscape; 
knoll 
Shone forth transfigured by 
storm's spell; 
The trees and fences stood in motley droll 
Half dark, half whitened by this miracle 


every field 


the snow- 


But where the wall held Parian 
weight 

Of snowdrift, like some Alp or Apennine, 

We saw a sculpture man could not create, 

Smoothed off and chiseled by some touch 


divine 


stone Its 


Mute 
Pure 

What 
Unless 
creant 


wonder of the myriad-molded «now, 
as the stars that sentinel the sk 
Art could improvise and fashion so, 
some godlike power sped pro- 
by! 
Here plinth and cronice, architrave ond 
frieze, 
Lift up a beauty to the day and sun, 
Amidst the silver of the tinseled trees, 
That ne ver Phidilas or Canova won. 
JOEL BENTON in Country Life in Amer- 
ica 


Some Splendid Blunders. 
The Practice of Typography,"’ 
De Vinne. 


From 


rors of reporters who have misunderstood 
spoken words, The rule of 
compels the compositor to repeat the exact 
words written by the reporter, and the fol- 
lowing blunders are the result of obedience 
to this rule. A speaker made this state- 
ment: 

“In these days clergymen are expected 
to have the wisdom and learning of Jeremy 
Taylor.” But the reporter wrote, and the 
compositor repeated: “* * * the wisdom 
and learning of a journeyman tailor.” 

Another speaker quoted these lines: 

“Oh, come, thou goddess fair and free, 

In heaven yclept Euphrosyne.”’ 

They were printed as written: 

“ Oh, come, thou goddess fair and free, 

In heaven she crept and froze her knee.” 

Another orator quoted this line from 
Tennyson's “ Locksley Hall”: 

“ Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle 
of Cathay.” 

But the quotation was 
printed: 

“Better fifty years of Europe 
circus in Bombay.” 

One of the worst perversions of a hack- 
neyed quotation (incorrectly given by the 
speaker) is this, which seems to be the 
joint work of the zealous reporter and the 
equally reckless printer: 

“ Amicus Plato, amicus Socrates, sed major 
veritas.” 

“TI may cuss Plato, I may cuss Socrates, 

said Major Veritas.” 


Balzac’s Comedy. 
From The Columbia Literary Monthly. 

Tt is upon this one comedy “ Mercadet" 
that Balzac can lay any claims as a dra- 
matic artist. This was first presented at 
the Théatre de Gymnase Dramatique on 
Aug. 24, 181. In 1869, in a-three-act ver- 
sion, was added to the repertoire of the 

: Francaise—“ the proud and severe 
guardian of “Gallic stage traditions.” The 
play was revived a few years ago with M. 
de Ferandy in the title rdle, originally cre- 


written and 


than a 
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to his ingenious inventions. Indeed, tne 
first act and the scenes representing his 
meetings with his creditors are very clever. 
He is at equal ease with a philosophical 
Gobseck or an ordinary money lender. He 
tries to get out of his difficuities by marry- 
ing his daughter to a noble who is also 
ruined, but manages to hide the fact in the 
belief that Mercadet is rich. When they 
discover that their poverty is a mutual 
friend, they do not lose their wits; on the 
contrary, they use them in a new scheme. 
The gentleman is to pass himself off as 
Godeau, come back from America wealthy, 
and Mercadet, thus recovering his credit, 
will be able to find his feet again. But 
Godeau, on the wings of a deus ex machina, 
actually returns home and brings a fort- 
une. Mercadet, of courve, is considered a 
very honorable member of the human race. 
On the surface this may appear as a suc- 
cessive number of comical situations, but 
the play ts far more than this. It is a eyn- 
ical protest against modern business meth- 
ods. Mercadet and the firm of Nucinger, 
£0 conspicuous in ‘' La Comédie Humaine,” 
are the best examples of Balzac’s insight 
into the business principles of Paris. Fer- 
haps they are not very different from those 
of the day. The character of Mercadet de- 
serves to take place with Baizac’s egotist- 
ical Eugene de Rastignac, the ambitious 
little-souled César Birotteau, or the pathet- 
ic figure of Cousin Pons. Mercadet 1s the 
only character in his plays worthy of a 
place beside these immortal characters. it 
is a compliment to the play that so admir- 
able a connoisseur as George Henry Lewes 
should have made an English version of it, 


The Problem of Aerial Navigation. 

Rear Admiral Melville in The North American 

Review. 

the problem of navigating the air, 
is imposed a minimum limit by the 
weight of the man to be carried Certam 
phenomena, such as the frictional resist- 
ance of the alr, make for a larger size, but 
the simpler and more important relations cf 
mass and energy call for a small size. 

One may even venture the general state- 
ment that, except when the controlling 
factor is skin resistance, as in swimming, 
the known relations of mass and energy 
are such that the problem of self-transpor- 
tafion Increases in difficulty with size. 
There are many illustrations of this to de 
found in the animal kingdom. That the 
conditions are easier the smaller the size is 
shown in a general way by the great varie- 
ties of insect life, there being more of these 
than of all other animals and plants com- 
bined. The very small insects appear to 
fee] the attraction of gravitation no mere 
than a floating particle of dust, which in 
turn may be said to passively navigate the 
air without the aid of any mechanism 
whatever—all of which tends to show how 
simple the problem may be to nature when 
relations permit. It is even doubtful 
whether the largest insects could fall from 
a sufficient height or project themselves 
against an obstacle with sufficient velocity 
to cause actual injury. 

It may appear a rather bold statement to 
say that natwre has gone as far as she can 
in evolving animals of large size, owing to 
the limitations imposed by gravitation and 
the materials at her command. Neverthe- 
less this would seem to be borne out by cer- 
tain facts. Thus, where weight is lessened 
or neutralized by the buoyancy of water, 
as in the case of crabs, nature uses the in- 
sect structure on a much larger scale than 
elsewhere. The same is true of animals 
having bony skeletons, though here the 
largest wading varieties have been long ex- 
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A Study of Curates. 
From The Cornhill 
curates as a mass, 
gin to resemble one another. 
developing into a type. When the ob- 
server sees one of them, he can say with 
tolerable certainty, That youth is an Eng- 
Hah curate, not a Roman Seminarist, nor 
yet one of Mr. Spurgeon’s students; not a 
waiter, nor yet a Hussar. These’ young 
men are cleanly shaved all round; their 
hair is eut short and parted on one side. 
They wear black straw hats, Roman col- 
lars, black jackets and waistcoats, and 
trousers turned up at the bottom, service- 
able-locking shooting boots, and silver 
watch chains carried across the waistcoat 
from one pocket to the other. They are a 
healthy, wholesome, clean, manly looking 
lot of youths; and, though the supply of 
ordinands is falling off in point of quan- 
tity, I am persuaded that in quality it has 
vastly improved in thirty years. I well re- 
call the epicene and namby-pamby crew 
whom Dr. Vaughan so happily described: 
“Men who choose the ministry because 
there is a family living waiting for them 
or because they think they can make that 
profession—that, and none other—compati- 
ble with indolence and self-indulgence; or 
because they imagine that a scantier talent 
and a more idle use of it can in that one 
calling be made to suffice.” 


In the Old Theatre, Fiesole. 
(April, 1887.) 

I traced the Circus whose gray stones in- 
cline 

Where Rome and dim Etruria interjoin, 

Till came a child who showed an ancient 
coin 

That bore the image of a Constantine. 


Taking the they be- 


They are 


She lightly passed; nor did she once opine 
How, better than all books, she had raised 
for me 
In swift perspective Europe’g history 
Through the vast years of esar’s scep- 
tred line. 


- ° 

For in my distant plot of English loam 

"Twas but to delve, and straightway there 
to find 

Coins of like impress. As with one half 
blind 

Whom common simples cure, her act 
flashed home 


_In that mute moment to my opened mind 


Re eh Sr eee 
me. 
—THOMAS HARDY in “ Poems of the Past 
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Although, as has been rep- 

The Sugar resented in a cable dispatch, 
Confereuce the delegates to the Interna- 
in Brussels, tional Sugar Conference now 

assembled in Brussels doubt- 
less desire the total abolition of sugar 
bounties, the absence of Russia and the 
United States from the convention signifies 
to students of this subject that little more 
than a one-sided expression of European 
sentiment will be the result. The opinions 
of the delegates before meeting in confer- 
ence showed that their respective countries 
were not averse to the abolition of the 
bounties, but only on condition that they 
be done away with universally and in 
every form, and that in no country should 
there be any kind of open or disguised 
State aid to promote the export of sugar; 
and it was the originat idea of the dele- 
gates of those countries which were repre- 
sented at the last conference—Great Brit- 
ain, France, Austria-Hungary, Spain, Bel- 
gium, Holland, and Sweden-—to seek to 
have the conference adopt a uniform tax 
binding on-all the countries concerned. 
Only in this way, it was asserted, could 
one country be prevented from taking ad- 
vantage of another. 

It is apparent, however, according to in- 
formation that has been received since the 
meeting of the conference, that the dele- 
gates have found their plans obstructed in 
three ways. In the first place, Russia is 
not represented, for she still refuses to ac- 
cept the definition which the recent confer- 
ence gave to her system of taxing sugar, 
which by law regulates the quantity to be 
produced and thus maintains prices at 
their maximum. The idea that she thus 
pays her producers a bounty is rejected, 
and retaliatory measures have been intro- 
duced against every country which has de- 
clared Russian sugar to be bounty fed. 
Secondly, the position of the United States, 
which occupied a prominent place in the 
preliminary discussion, is quite likely to 
be equally important in the official ses- 
sions, although the delegates have pledged 
themselves to abstain from making any 
communication to the press. When the 
conference was first planned it was ardent- 
ly desired that the United States should 
take part in the negotiations. For it has 
been represented in Europe that in many 
American Gommonwealths there are direct 
bounties for production and that the com- 
mercial policy of the country, from the 
differentiation of European beet sugar to 
the reduction or remission of duties in fa- 
vor of our newly acquired colonies, is noth- 
ing but an indirect bounty for the sugar in- 
dustry of Porto Rico and the Philippines. 
And when this policy shall be extended to 
Cuba the question will be still further com- 
plicated, Europeans believe. 

The third obstacle which may prevent the 
delegates in Brussels from coming to any 
practical agreement is that several Euro- 
pean States have so developed their sugar 
industry that they are prepared to export 
large quantities. Italy, for example, which 
a few years ago did not possess a single 
sugar factory, now has thirty-one manu- 
factories and ten refineries, and in the 
course of five years their output has risen 
from 3,500 tons to 650,000 tons, Italy's an- 
nual consumption of sugar amounts to only 
80,000 tons. What is true of Italy is also 
true not only of Spain and Austria-Hun- 
gary, but also of Roumania, Bulgaria, Ser- 
via, Denmark, and Egypt. 


Recent cable dispatches 
Industry and have given no uncertain 
the Boer War.ideas of the way some 

kinds of industry are devel- 
oping in Seuth Africa in spite of the war. 
3ut reports of British Consuls from those 
countries which are contiguous to South 
Africa or depend upon it for their indus- 
trial prosperity tell a different story. The 
results, of British commerce proper 
with these very countries is said to be far 
from satisfying. It is argued, however, in 
Government circles in London that the re- 
stored prosperity of the British possessions 
in South Africa will soon have a beneficial 
effect upon all concerned. 

For the last six months the mines of the 
Rand have been in active operation, after a 
period of silence which began shortly after 
the British occupation of Johannesburg. 
The rate of production of this gold field for 
the nine completed months of 1899 was 
about £20,000,000, During the five months 
ending with September 30, 202,405 tons of 
ore were crushed, and, estimating the Octo- 
ber crushing at 55,100 tons, would bring the 
total to 257,5 


too, 


257,A% tons, which has resulted in 
a yield of 147,021 ounces of gold, with the 
average value of £624,012 per month, which 
contrasts with #1 000, the average 
monthly value of the output in 18). 

There has already been shown in these 
columns the advance that Rhodesia has 
made, particularly in the department of tr- 
rigation, in the last two years. Moreover, 
trustworthy information received in London 
shows also that the improvement in the in- 
dustrial situation in Sough Africa is not 
confined to the mining industry. It is shown 
that where military operations have pro- 
vided reasonable security facilities have 
been given and have been utilized for the 
re-establishment of civil enterprises. It is 
pointed out that Lord Kitchener's lines of 
block houses make concentration of Boer 
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forces very difficult, but not impossible, 
and that the resumption of civil activity is 
gradually spreading itself, protected and 
developed by the troops who are gradually 
being released from service and who intend 
to make their homes permanent in South 
Africa. 

On the other hand, as has been said, the 
reports from British Consuls tell a different 
story. Although Great Britain is still first 
among the countries from which imports are 
taken in Zanzibar, the amount of English 
sales there, in 1900, only reached £106,400, 
against £146,148 in 1899. The fall is prin- 
cipally in coal and piece goods. In 180 
Great Britain sent to Zanzibar to the ex- 
tent of £52,581; in 1900 this had fallen to 
£31,803, The cause was the same as that 
reported from other quarters. Ships were 
employed in carrying for the war, and since 
the freights of these have to be paid by the 
nation, Great Britain not only has to find 
these amounts, but she has to suffer the 
loss of the general freights the steamers 
would otherwise have been earning and the 
profits on the goods they would have car- 
ried. “These are economic facts which 
cannot be disputed,"" says The London 
News, ‘“‘and thelr weight will begin to tell 
before long, if it has not already begun. 
For decreasing trade hits the merchant, the 
manufacturer, and the laborer alike. The 
plece goods imports fell in the year from 
£48,714 to £37,155."" And the conclusion that 
is reached by the London paper is that 
‘Lancashire promises to have to pay the 
price of Tory misrule more bitterly than 
any other of our manufacturing districts, 
for from every part of the world comes the 
same story of a falling-off in the industry 
which is the main support of the great 
northern manufacturing district.” 

- 2 -—— 

The German press 
German Brutality has never hesitated to 
in the Cameroons, condemn in the most 
laudable manner the 
committed by Belgians 
against the natives of the Congo Free 
State, but it is now the turn of Brussels 
to reproach the Germans. It recently trans- 
pired that the situation in the German 
possession in Africa known as the Camer- 
oons is much worse than that revealed by 
the most highly colored tales of Belgian 
barbarity that have come from the Congo 

Free State. 

Advices received in Hamburg from the 
Cameroons are that several German trad- 
ers have been found guilty of grossly mal- 
treating natives. Herr Wittenberg, a mer- 
chant from Hamburg, has been sentenced 
to five years’ penal servitude for impaling 
negroes with his ramrod. The particulars, 
the Lokal Anzeiger of Berlin says, it is 
impossible to reproduce. Another man 
named Keltinich, who hails from Cologne, 
has been sentenced to three years because 
he was in the habit of pouring petroleum 
over the hands of negroes and setting fire 
to it. A third person named Hiisloop, from 
Bremen, with his whiphandle gouged out 
a chief's eye, and was sentenced to eight 
months’ ordinary imprisonment. 

The Brussels press recalls to mind the 
speech made by the Kaiser in 1888 in which 
he stated that the German Empire was to 
be ‘the chief among the nations whose 
fortune it was to open up the Dark Conti- 
nent to Christianity." It is also intimated 
that proof will be presently forthcoming 
to show that the German traders in the 
Cameroons are under no restraint whatever, 
and that when brought to justice for their 
barbarous acts the punishment they re- 
ceive is entirely inadequate to their crimes. 
Wittenberg, Keltinich, and Hisloop are 
deemed worthy successors of such men as 
Prince Arenberg and Herren Leist, Wehlau 
and Peters as pioneers or werman civiliza- 
tion in the African possessions of the em- 
pire. Leist, it will be recalled, eight years 
ago caused a rebellion among native 
diers in the Cameroons by his merciless 
flogging of native women and his unbridled 
immorality. Wehlau was dismissed in 1896 
for compelling natives to give evidence by 
flogging them and for cruelty practiced 
against native prisoners of war. Schroeder 
was sentenced to five years’ imprisoment 
for horrible cruelties inflicted on natives at 
his plantations, and, in 1897, Dr. Peters 
was dismissed from the colonial service for 
hanging a servant, although the charges 
against him included a long list of barbari- 
ties. Prince Arenberg, who, it appears, 
has been emulated by the merchant from 
Hamburg, ran a ramrod down the throat 
of a petty chief only last year, and has so 
far escaped with merely a reprimand from 
his chief. 


alleged atrocities 


sol- 


Mail advices from Odessa 
report that a commission 
of representative Russian 
agriculturists and cattle 
traders and breeders have 
from paying a visit to 
eattle and agricultural 
England, where they con- 

under the auspices 
Imperial Agricultural 
Soctety,- of* which Prince Scherbatoff is 
the head. The commission was assisted 
in its labors by M. Tatistcheff, the Russian 
Financial Agent in London. On their re- 
turn to Russia the members ef the commis- 


Russian 
Agriculturists 
in England, 


returned 
various 
of 
themselves 
Russian 


just 
the 
centres 
ducted 

of the 


sion spoke in eulogistic terms of the recep- 
tion given them in England ant of the ex- 
emplary condition of the cattle and relative 
trades in England. 

According to information received in 
Odessa from M. Tatistcheff, a number of 
representatives of various firms in London 
interested {n the cattle and stock trade 
will pay a return visit to Moscow and 8&t. 
Petersburg next January in order that 
they may acquaint themselves on the spot 
with the position in Russia in regard to 
agriculture and farm produce. Particular 
attention will be paid by the British visif- 
ing committee to the question of cattle 
breeding in Russia, with a view to solving 
the question of the establishment between 
England and Russia of trade in cattle on a 
more extensive scale than hitherto, Out of 
the special fund established for the im- 
provement of Russian stock a sum of 3,000 
rubles is said to have been set aside for 
defraya! of expenses incidental to the com- 
ing visit to Russia of the British dele- 
gates, 

—@— 
Of late there has been 

a series of semt-official 
expressions in European 
diplomatic circles which 
illustrate the growing desire in Europe to 
see England freed from her work in South 
Africa and recovering her complete liberty 
of action in international politics, For this 
reason a recent article in the seml-official 
Fremdenblatt of Vienna, discussing the 
prospects of peace in South Africa, is re- 
ceiving more than the usual amount of at- 
tention. The article makes it perfectly 
clear that the Boers have positively no hope 
whatever of foreign intervention of any 
kind, and have no alternative but to sur- 
render, and that by continuing the war they 
will not only sacrifice what little they still 
have to lose, ‘but will merit the contempt 
of those European countries whose in- 
dustries have been at all disturbed by the 
continued hostilities. In closing, the Vien- 
na paper says: “ All the harm the Boers 
can yet do to England will not compensate 
them for what they have still to lose and 
what, so far as it is possible to foresee, 
they must lose." 

In regard to the rumors 
ing peace negotiations which are constani- 
ly being circulated through cable dis- 
patches, the following may be of interest, 
as it Is regarded as the authoritative state- 
ment of the Beer Mission in Brussels, and 
was first made public in Le Petit Bleu of 
thet city: It is declared In the most formal 
and categorica! manner possible—“ that no 
peace proposal has been made by the Boers 
to the Fritish; that no peace negotiations 
are going on ir Europe on the part either 
of Mr. Kruger, the Boer Mission, Dr. Leyds, 
of any one else qualified to negotiate; 
that no peace negotiations are being con- 
ducted hy the Boer Generals or the mem- 
bers of their Governments in South Africa; 
that Mr. Kruger and the other representa- 
tives of the two republics will always be 
ready to examine any peace proposal made 
to them, but they will at no time negotiate 
without having been put into communica- 
tion with the Generals and members of the 
Gevernments of the two republics in South 
Africa, and without having consulted them, 
and that the Boer Generals and Govern- 
ments in Scuth Africa will not enter into 
negetiations without having been placed in 
communication with the representatives of 
the two republics in Europe. 

“It is true that officious advice and pro- 
pusals have been made to the Boer repre- 
sentatives in Europe, but by third parties 
without outherity, and the proposals 
such persons have never been considered by 
the Doers as since they 
invoived the annexation of the two repub- 
lics by Great Britain, which the Boers con- 
sider as a proposal of servitude. The Boer 
representatives are actively working for 
the defense of their cause and will always 
be ready to examine peace proposals not 
having the annexation of their territories 


as a basis,” 
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Besides the time- 
honored discussion of 
the Austro-Hungarian 
Ausgleich and the 
growing conviction entertained in Govern- 
ment circles in Vienna that the present 
Parliament will offer no solution of the 
problem, there has been, both in Austria 
and Hungary, of late, much speculation as 
to the recent intimation of the Government 
that the army was to be increased. Al- 
though economic depression has for three 
or four years been evident in Austria it is 
only recently that it has shown itself to 
an alarming degree in Hungary, and both 
the Austrian and Hungarian Ministers of 
Finance are said to be at their wits’ end as 
to how they are to meet the requirements 
of the Ministry of War. 

A recent cable dispatch brought the in- 
formation that both these questions were 
discussed at a ministerial council held in 
Vienna, although what took place at the 
meeting was not divulged. It is now 
learned from a usually trustworthy source 
of information that the Emperor, who pre- 
sided at the council, advocated as a per- 
sonal matter the increase of the standing 
army by 100 battalions, a measure which, 
he declared, to be absolutely necessary if 
Austria-Hungary were to maintain an 
equitable position in the Dreibund. The 
proposal, it is understood, was generally 
supported, although the Ministers of Fi- 
nance strenuously objected to it on ac- 
count of the industrial and financial con- 
ditions of both parts of the dual monarchy, 
Owing to their opposition, also, the ques- 
tion of new equipment for the artillery was 
not discussed, It is believed that the oc- 
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casion of the Austrian Kaiser's attitude is 
to be found in recent official communica- 
tions from Berlin, which are believed to 
have been inspired by fear lest Austria- 
Hungary's sympathy for the Poles of East 
Prussia and the gracious advances of 
Russia might seriously rupture the pres- 
ent status of the Triple Alliance. 

As to the Ausgleich, the Emperor is said 
to have given up all hope of having it 
passed by the present Parliament, and that 
as formerly, when obstruction to legisla- 
tion becomes intolerable, he will dissolve 
Parliament, and will employ the imperial 
prerogative in order to secure the requisite 
quotas for the support of the State. But 
it has been pointed out that former dis- 
solutions have not remedgod matters, and 
so it is expected that the forthcoming one 
will be followed by elections conducted 
under a new electoral system. This, of 
course, would mean the suspension of the 
Constitution, and the promulgation of a 
new electoral law by imperial decree re- 
stricting the franchise so as to insure the 
return of such elements only as would rep- 
resent the classes chiefly interested in 
the voting of the Ausgleich. Still, in cer- 
tain quarters it is deemed possible that a 
majority might be found for the Ausgleich 
in the present Reichsrath if a Ministry se- 
lected from the supporters of the dual 
monarchy were to succeed the von Kérber 
Cabinet. This majority, however, it is be- 
lieved, would drive the Liberal Germans 
into opposition, and although the Govern- 
ment for a time could rely upon the sup- 
port of the Czechs, Poles, South Slavs, 
German Clericals, and other minor and 
semi-attached factions such a majority 
would soon disappear the moment questions 
of internal Austrian politics should arise. 


—-—¢-— 


A report on the sane 
Health of White tary measures in India 
Troops in India. for the year 1800-1000 was 
recently sent to Down- 
ing Street. This report is to be presented to 
the next session of Parliament. It contains 
chapters on the health of the European and 
native troops, on the health of prisoners in 
jails, and on the health of the general pop- 
ulation; it also includes chapters on vacci- 
nation, on medical institutions, including 
medical schools and lunatic asylums, and a 
chapter on sanitary works. Added to the 
report are abstracts of reports of the three 
principal Sanitary Commissioners in India 
and memoranda by the Army Sanitary 
Commission in England reviewing the sev- 
eral sanitary reports for India. 
The health of the European 
India is stated to have been much more 
Satisfactory in the under review than 
it ISDS Venereal diseases 
ranked first in the list of causes for ad- 
missions to the hospitals, and also in the 
list of causes of invaliding. They were the 
of per cent. of the total sickness 
during 1809, and of over 20 per cent, of the 
invaliding ot the European army in India. 
The admission rate from venereal dis 
per 1,000 of strength was $13.4, or 49. 
1,40 below that of 1808, and 208 per iliou- 
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Herr Léiwenfeld, 
manager of the Schil- 
ler Thes 
lin, has 
ed at the 
the Crown Fresecutor in Leipsie for trins- 
lating ir.to German and circulating within 
Suxony Tcitetols famous reply to the Rus- 
Holy Synod on his excommunication 
will remembered that a few weeks 
ago a cable dispatch was published to the 
effect that Herr Diederichs, a bookseller 
at Leipsic, had been visited by the police, 
and his steck of ‘‘ The Meaning of Life,” 
one of the works of the Russian novelist, 
confiscated. With this book was bound up 
Tolstoi’s reply to the Russian Synod. The 
Saxon police, having ascertained that Herr 
Liwenfeld was the translator, are now pro- 
ceedings against him for insulting the Rus- 
sian National Church. 

Herr Liwenfeld’s defense will first, 
that Tolstoi’s reply was a public document 
belonging to the history of civilization; 
second, that it is Tolstoi’s justifiable reply 
to an act ef excommunication, and, third, 
that his reply is in form and does not ex- 
ceed the limits allowed in controversy on 
theological matters and questions of eccle- 
siastical pelity. It is reported that Herr 
Liwenfeld’s trial will attract the widest 
attention, as it is widely felt as an insult 
to modern ideas that police action of this 
character should even be possible. 
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